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EDITORIAL 


Wiru the publication of this number the Army Quarterly enters upon 
its fourth year of existence and we should like to thank our readers 
for the support which we have received from them. It would be 
an exaggeration to say that the Review has yet arrived at an entirely 
satisfactory financial position, but, nevertheless, its progress in 
popularity has been steady and uninterrupted and there is every 
reason to hope that as it becomes more widely known the number 
of its permanent subscribers will be largely increased. 

We should like also to take this opportunity of making it perfectly 
clear that the Army Quarterly is not an official publication. In no 
sense is it inspired by the War Office or by the Air Ministry. The 
opinions which from time to time are expressed in these notes may, 
or may not, coincide with those held by the official military 
authorities, but they are merely our own opinions for which we 
alone are responsible. 

The articles which we publish often do not represent our own 
views, still less those of the War Office or of the Air Ministry, for it 
has been and still remains our intention to allow the fullest expression 
of opinion in the pages of the Army Quarterly. 

We believe that such a policy is in the best interests of all con- 
cerned because it is only by the consideration of different points 
of view, by the fullest discussion of controversial matters and by 
legitimate criticism that the public in this country, in the Dominions 
and in foreign countries can be made to understand the military 
problems which have to be faced by the British Empire. 

We are always ready and willing, therefore, to publish the opinions 
of those who find themselves in disagreement with anything 
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contained in our Editorial notes, or in any article or review 
which appears in the Army Quarterly. 
® © e e ® 

Before Parliament adjourned for the Recess the ‘“ Recommenda- 
tions of the National and Imperial Defence Committee as appproved 
by His Majesty’s Government upon (I) The Relations of the Navy 
and the Air Force, and (II) The Coordination of the Defence 
Forces ” * were issued to the public. 

The arrangements sanctioned by the Cabinet for the control and 
administration of the Fleet Air Arm, as was generally anticipated, 
are in the nature of a compromise, and, as is usual in such cases, 
it seems doubtful whether in practice the scheme will give satisfac- 
tion either to the Admiralty or to the Air Ministry. The important 
point, however, is that the Air Ministry is left in charge of all the 
air forces of the country. The Prime Minister and his colleagues 
presumably consider that, in consequence of the increasing 
importance of aerial warfare, the maintenance of a special depart- 
ment is of vital importance to the development of the Air Service, 
and they have adopted, therefore, the view of the Air Ministry 
that the severance of the Fleet Air Arm from the rest of the Air 
Service would “ lead to many administrative difficulties and much 
overlapping, while in the region of supply and research it would 
hamper progress and increase expense.” 

Without a careful study of all the evidence brought before the 
special sub-committee ¢ of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
to which the inquiry was referred, it is of course impossible to 
say whether or not the arguments put forward by the Air Ministry 
were so strong as to justify the recommendations made by Lord 
Balfour and his colleagues. But the main fact which sailors and 
soldiers have to bear in mind is that in modern warfare the Navy 
and the Army are absolutely dependent upon their aircraft for the 
effective carrying out of their respective functions. Both for 
reconnaissance work and also for artillery purposes their air units 
are indispensable to the sea and land Services. They are just as 
much part and parcel of the Navy and Army as any other arm 
employed on sea or land. 

The Report of the Committee recognizes this fact to some 
extent so far, at any rate, as the Navy is concerned, and certain 
changes are recommended with regard to the position of naval 


* See Command Paper, No. 1938, 1923. Printed and published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
he members of this sub-committee were the Earl of Balfour, Viscount Peel 
and Lord Weir. 
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officers ‘‘ seconded ”’ for service in the Air Force. The claim made 
by the Admiralty, however, to be allowed to have the air units 
serving with the Fleet entirely under its own control—a claim which 
also intimately concerns the Army as respects its air units—was 
not conceded. 

® ® e @ @ 


In no other country, so far as we know, has this independent 
authority in the air been set up and we can see no particular reason, 
either military or economic or administrative, which makes it necessary 
for such a policy to be permanently adopted in this country. 

We are aware of the causes which originally led to the formation 
of the Air Ministry during the course of the war, and we appreciate 
the importance of doing nothing now to check, or to handicap 
in any way, the steady development of our strength in the air. 
The maintenance of some distinct organization, possibly working 
directly under the Committee of Imperial Defence, to ensure a 
common form of training for air personnel, to supply matérsel, and 
to take charge of all design and research work is certainly necessary. 

Nor do we lose sight of the importance of having a special 
independent Air Force, distinct from the air units forming part of 
the Navy and Army, to be employed as occasion might require. 
But the maintenance of such a force need not, in our opinion, 
entail the retention of the Air Ministry as constituted at the present 
time with all its expensive paraphernalia.® 

In spite, therefore, of the danger of being considered retrograde, 
and without vision, we must confess that we do not believe that the 
safety of Great Britain depends upon all the air forces of the country 
being controlled by a single Ministry. On the contrary, we hold 
that the multiplication of authorities in matters of defence is a 
source of weakness—and that, in the event of war on a large scale, 
there might be a real and serious danger in a divided command. 

There will be no time then to refer disputes between the Admiralty 
or the War Office, as the case may be, and the Air Ministry to the 
arbitrament of the Committee of Imperial Defence or the Cabinet 
as suggested in the recommendations of the Committee. 

And such disputes may easily arise. At the present time a 
large majority of, if not all, the senior officers in the Air Force 
began their professional careers in the Navy or Army and are in 
a position, therefore, to appreciate the problems which have to be 
confronted by those in command at sea and on land. But, as time 


* The cost of the Air Ministry for the financial year ending on the 31st of 
March, 1924, is £649,000. 
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goes on, it is difficult to see how this intimate personal relationship 
between the leaders of the Air Service and the other Services is 
going to be retained, and the fact that the air units employed with 
the Navy and Army belong to another Service may then lead to 
untoward results. 

® ® ® % ® 

It was perhaps the possibility of this contingency that led the 
Committee to lay down certain definite recommendations with 
regard to the coordination of the defence forces—recommendations 
which deserve close attention because, although they do not go so 
far as some reformers would wish, yet contain the germ of a far 
more efficient organization than exists to-day. 

The Committee decided, without vouchsafing any reasons for 
its decisions, that it was “ undersirable and impracticable to super- 
sede the Ministerial heads of the three Fighting Services by making 
them subordinates of a Minister of Defence,’’ and that the alternative 
plan for an amalgamation of the three was “‘ equally impracticable.”’ 
But although the Committee, as we expected, thus definitely refused 
to advise the formation of a Ministry of Defence, it yet recognized 
that a more systematic coordination of the three Services was 
required While, therefore, it has left to the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Air Ministry and the Prime Minister the power of initiative 
in all matters affecting “ the issues of defence policy and organiza- 
tion,” it has laid certain very important duties upon the Chairman 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, who is to be the Deputy of 
the Prime Minister. He is to be responsible to the Government 
‘* for the initiation of a consistent line of policy directing the common 
action of the three or any two of the three Services, taking account 
of the reactions of the three Services upon one another.” He is 
to act “under the general direction of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence,’ and 1s to be assisted by the three Chiefs of Staff. It 
will be his task “‘ to keep the defence situation as a whole constantly 
under review so as to ensure that defence preparations and plans 
and the expenditure thereupon, are coordinated and framed to meet 
policy, that full information as to the changing naval, military and 
air situation may always be available to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and that resolutions as to the requisite action thereupon 
may be submitted for its consideration.” 

But, in addition to the appointment of this disguised Minister 
of Defence to the chairmanship of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, the Committee has also taken the first step towards the 
creation of a Chief of a Combined General Staff. Its recommendation, 
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which is much the same as a suggestion put forward in these notes 
last April,* really places the duties of a C.C.G.S. in commission, 
the functions of a single chief being distributed amongst a Trinity 
composed of the three Chiefs of Staff. 

Each of these officers, in addition to being the adviser of the 
political head of his own particular Service, will henceforth have 
““ an individual and collective responsibility for advising on defence 
policy as a whole, the three constituting, as it were, a Super-Chief of 
a War Staff in Commission. In carrying out this function they 
will meet together for the discussion of questions which affect their 
joint responsibilities.” 

We feel that these recommendations of the Committee should 
do much to bring about a real coordination in our defence policy, 
by breaking down the watertight compartments in which hitherto 
the work of the three Services has been largely conducted. But 
everything will depend upon the personality, the ability and the 
force of character of the Ministers who are successively called 
upon to preside over the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

® 


There is little visible change to report in the situation in the 
Ruhr since the last number of the Army Quarterly appeared. But 
the note recently issued by His Majesty’s Government has certainly 
cleared the air. It has made perfectly plain to friends and foes 
alike what the British point of view is with regard to the Reparations 
question. It met with a chorus of disapproval from the French 
Press, and a certain section of the British Press also chose to find 
fault with it not only on account of the policy it advocated, but 
also on account of the tone in which its views were expressed. We 
believe, however, that the vast majority of sane and level-headed 
people in this country are in complete agreement both with the 
tone and substance of the Cabinet’s note. They are painfully 
aware that the unhappy industrial conditions at home—the rising 
prices, the higher wages, the increasing unemployment—are largely 
due to the “ state of war ”’ prevailing in Germany. While, there- 
fore, they are still firmly determined that the Germans shall pay in 
Reparations every penny which they are capable of paying, they are 
not prepared to see the present economic chaos indefinitely pro- 
longed in Europe. They believe, moreover, that the French and 
Belgian military occupation of the Rhur, however long it may be 
continued, is not calculated to induce the people of Germany to 
meet their financial obligations, and they realize that its continuance 

* See Editorial, the Army Quarterly, April, 1923. 
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must be of assistance to the machinations of the extremists in that 
country whether their aims are reactionary or communist. 

It was time that the attitude of mind of the educated and thinking 
section of the community in Great Britain should be frankly explained 
to our Allies, and the result, on the whole, has been eminently 
satisfactory. The replies of the French and Belgian Governments, 
although naturally they gave no sign of any intention on their 
part to change their policy in the Ruhr, were perfectly friendly 
in tone and displayed an anxiety to preserve the united action 
of the Entente. 

We feel that there is every reason to hope—now that the views 
of all the Powers concerned have been fairly and clearly set out in 
writing—that conversations between the leading statesmen of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Belgium may speedily result in the finding 
of a solution to the Reparations problem agreeable to all four nations. 
Nor are there wanting signs in Germany that Herr Stresemann, 
and his Government are fully alive to the dangers which threaten 
their country and are making a genuine attempt to devise some 
scheme of payment satisfactory to the Allies. 


The long protracted discussions at Lausanne have ended and 
within a year after the defeat of the Greek Army in Asia Minor 
peace has been concluded with Turkey. We have no intention 
of examining the details of the terms of agreement. In view of 
the drastic intentions expressed by some of our political leaders 
when the Turks first came into the war against us and of our complete 
military victory over them, the Treaty signed at Lausanne is not 
particuiarly exhilarating to our national amour propre. But if, 
instead of driving the Turks out of Europe, we have ended by 
admitting their complete independence, by leaving Constantinople 
in their hands and by agreeing to the abolition of the Capitulations, 
we yet have apparently the gratification of knowing that our prestige 
in the new Turkey is higher than that enjoyed by any other Power 
with the possible exception of the United States of America.® 
This is satisfactory so far as it goes, but what is probably still more 
satisfactory from our point of view is that the substitution of generous 
terms of peace for those originally granted to the Turks in the 
abortive Treaty of Sévres has removed an outstanding and not 
unreasonable cause of unrest among the countless Mahomedans 
in India and elsewhere who acknowledge His Majesty’s rule. This 
result of the Treaty of Lausanne is one for which, in our opinion, 

* See “Turkey toeday,” The Times, 17th of August, 1923. 
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it was worth while taking some risks and making some surrenders, 
Time alone will show whether the “ New Turks” are any more 
capable of conducting the affairs of their country than were the 
“Young Turks.” Meanwhile, we must bear in mind that Turkey 
is again a Power to be reckoned with: it is for our diplomatists 
and commercial classes to see that the prestige of Great Britain, 
which Sir Charles Harington and his troops have done so much 
to uphold in very trying and difficult circumstances, is maintained 
and strengthened. 
® 


The debate initiated by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Leader 
of the Opposition, in the House of Commons on the 23rd of July, 
shows that there are many earnest and high-minded people who 
are convinced that disarmament will end man’s inclination to fight, 
just as there are others who believe that prohibition will end his 
desire for alcoholic liquor. | 

And yet, as a writer in the Spectator truly pointed out, “ If 
mankind were deprived of every conceivable weapon peace would 
not necessarily result: fighting would be entirely primitive and 
much less expensive, but that is all.” ® 

We ourselves have so often in these notes stated very similar 
views on this vexed question that we should not return again to the 
subject, especially at such a wholly inopportune moment, had it 
not been for a very enlightening discussion on national defence which 
took place recently at the annual conference of the Social Democratic 
Federation in London. 

Many speakers at this conference, representing the most advanced 
political ideals of the Socialist Party, strongly disapproved ‘“‘ the 
policy of negative pacificism and sentimental drift,” of the parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. They urged that the scrapping of national 
defence would be no guarantee of peace, and demanded universal 
military training for all citizens in a citizen army. In a discussion 
on the formation of a force for home defence Mr. George Moore 
Bell, the Vice-President, declared that, “ the Labour Party, Labour 
people and Labour electors must realize that the nearer they got 
to power the nearer they were to the necessity of considering the 
question of national defence. They could not avoid the fact that 
a heritage had come down to them. They, as Social Democrats, 
must stand definitely for national defence.” Another speaker came 
to the not unreasonable conclusion that, “‘ while other nations 
were armed it was necessary for us to be armed.” Another assured 

* See The Spectator, the 28th of July, 1923. 
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his audience that all Socialists to whom he had spoken were in favour 
of military service in a citizen army; whilst another urged that, 
“it was in the Army that they got real Socialism—the greatest 
devotion to the national good, working for the nation and not for 
themselves.” 

We welcome especially this last expression of opinion for it 
states the true conception of what a national army stands for. There 
has been so much abuse of “ militarism ” in recent years—largely 
due to indiscriminate propaganda during the war—that there is a 
tendency among many otherwise quite sane people to lose sight of 
the obvious necessity for the maintenance of an army, to underrate 
the real value of military training for the manhood of the nation, 
and to look upon all professional soldiers as Prussians. There 
is, of course, no need for us to set to work and explain to the 
readers of the Army Quarterly how absurd it is to suppose that 
“ militarism ”’ is the characteristic of the British Army, or to 
expound to them the reasons for the Army’s existence, or to tell 
them what men gain by an army training. But it is interesting 
to note that all this is equally plain to those who are generally 
understood to care little about the British Empire and all it 
represents, and to regard the Army as anathema. Britons are 
Britons all the world over—whether they live in these islands 
or in the Dominions—whether they choose to call themselves Con- 
servatives, Liberals or Socialists—and they have not the slightest 
intention of surrendering their birthright. This does not mean that 
they are unduly bellicose, but it does mean that they are a virile 
race and that, when they are called upon to fight in self defence 
or for a cause which they believe to be just, they are a nation of 
warriors. 

If the League of Nations, or some special International Conference 
as desired by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, can succeed in devising an 
acceptable scheme of general disarmament, or for an agreed ratio 
of armaments between the nations, no State will be more ready 
to adopt it than the British Empire. But the adoption of such a 
scheme would not mean that the British or any other nation would 
pledge itself never again to resort to the arbitrament of arms should 
the necessity arise. There is no use our trying to disguise the fact 
that so long as separate nationalities with their rival aims and 
aspirations continue to exist in the world—and the tendency of the 
age appears to be to preserve rather than to suppress them—war 
is always a possibility. It is not by disarmament or by a reduction 
in armament, or by preaching the horrors of the new agents of 
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destruction, or even by reminding civilians that it is not only the 
fighting men who are called upon to risk their lives in modern 
warfare, that men, whatever their political opinions may be, will 
be induced to cease from fighting. 

® ® ® ® ® 

Since the Army Quarterly last appeared the Army has had to 
mourn the loss of three gallant and distinguished officers, each of 
whom in his time played a prominent part in the military history of 
the Empire—Lieut.-General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Colonel Commandant the King’s Royal Rifle Corps; General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I.; and Lieut.-General 
Sir Lawrence Parsons, K.C.B., a Colonel Commandant Royal 
Artillery. 

Sir Edward Hutton, who was born in 1848 and joined the 
6oth Rifles in 1867, will best be remembered in connection with his 
work in the training and command of mounted infantry, and in the 
important share he played in the organization of the Australian 
military forces. 

He commanded a squadron of Barrow’s Mounted Infantry 
in the Boer War of 1881; he raised and organized a mounted 
infantry corps in the Egyptian War of 1882, and he was in command 
of mounted infantry in the Nile Expedition of 1884, and again in 
the South African War. 

In 1893 he was sent to Australia to command the forces of New 
South Wales, where he remained until 1897. The following year 
he went to Canada, having been given the command of the Dominion 
Militia. He held this appointment until the outbreak of the South 
African War. In January, 1902, he returned to Australia in order 
to command the military forces of the new Dominion. It was no 
easy task to establish a sound defensive organization, as each of the 
six States had its own methods of military service and training, but 
when Sir Edward Hutton left Australia at the end of 1904 he had 
succeeded in setting up a uniform system of defence which was 
generally approved throughout the Dominion. He retired from 
the Army in 1907, but, on the outbreak of the war with Germany, 
he applied for employment and was given the command of the 
21st Division—an appointment which he was obliged to resign 
owing to ill-health in April, 1915. 

cs ® ® & ® 

Sir O’Moore Creagh who, it has been said, ‘‘ was not only 
a soldier of distinguished bravery, but a Milesian as Irish as Rory 
O’More or King Brian Boiruhme,’’ was born in 1848, and joined 
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the 95th Foot as an ensign in 1866, transferring to the Bombay 
Staff Corps four years later. He served on the staff in the Afghan 
War, 1878-1879, in which he was awarded the Victoria Cross in 
the following circumstances : 


“‘On the 21st April, 1879, Captain Creagh was detached from Dakka 
with two companies of his battalion to protect the village of Kam Dakka, on 
the Cabul River, against a threatened incursion of the Mohmands, and 
reached that place the same night. On the following morning, the detach- 
ment, which consisted of 150 men, was attacked by the Mohmands, 
numbering 1,500. The inhabitants of Kan Dakka having themselves 
taken part with the enemy, Captain Creagh found himself forced to 
retire from the village. He took up a position in a cemetery not far 
off, making it as defensible as circumstances would allow, and this position 
he held against all the efforts of the enemy, repeatedly driving them back 
with the bayonet until 3 o’clock in the aftenoon, when he was relieved by 
a detachment from Dakka. Finally, the enemy were charged by a troop 
of the roth Bengal Lancers, under the command of Captain D. M. Strong, 
were routed and broken, and great numbers of them were driven into 
the river. The Commander-in-Chief in India—General Sir Fred. 
Haines—expressed his opinion that but for the coolness, determination, 
and gallantry of the highest order, and the admirable conduct which 
Captain Creagh displayed on that occasion, the detachment under his 
command would, in all probability, have been cut off and destroyed.” 


In 1884 Sir O’Moore Creagh was in command of the Merwara 
Battalion and took part in the Zhob Valley Expedition, and in 
1900 he again saw active service when he commanded the 2nd 
Brigade in the China Expedition. He was subsequently G.O.C. 
of the British China Force. After commanding the 2nd Division 
of the Indian Army and holding the appointment of Military 
Secretary at the India Office, he succeeded Lord Kitchener as 
Commander-in-Chief in India in 1909. 

& & 


Lieut.-General Sir Lawrence Parsons was born in 1850, and 
obtained his Commission in the Royal Artillery in July, 1870, 
with which arm he served during the South African War, taking part 
in the operations for the relief of Ladysmith. 

From the end of the South African War to 1906, when he took 
over the command of the 6th Division in Ireland, Sir Lawrence 
Parsons remained with the Royal Artillery, first, in command of the 
gunners in the Salisbury Plain District, and then as Inspector-General 
of Artillery in India. In 1914, he was entrusted with the task of 
training the 16th (Irish) Division. He was made a Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Royal Artillery in 1917. 

&  d & 


EDITORIAL II 


As the United Service Magazine is now incorporated with the 
Army Quarterly, it is only fitting that we should pay our tribute 
of respect to the memory of Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock, whose 
death occurred on the 2nd of July, and who for many years—from 
1898 until 1920, when the United Service Magazine appeared in a 
new form, and under a different name—was its able and enthusiastic 
editor. 

Colonel Pollock was educated at Shrewsbury School and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and joined the Army from the Ist 
Derbyshire Militia in 1875, being appointed lieutenant in the 
13th Light Infantry, then quartered at the Cape. With his regiment 
he served in the South African campaigns of 1878 and 1879, and 
later at Suakin in the Soudan troubles of 1885. He was for a period 
of five years adjutant of the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Somerset 
Light Infantry, and no doubt then acquired the taste for, and knack 
of, dealing with the citizen soldier which was to be of use to him 
in later life. Colonel Pollock retired from the Army as a major 
in 1898, and almost immediately afterwards accepted the editorship 
of the United Service Magazine, which had shortly before been 
acquired by Messrs. Clowes and Sons. Originally as Colburn’s 
Magazine, and subsequently under several other titles, this periodical 
had always contained much that was both attractive and of profes- 
sional value. Colonel Pollock had a distinct flair for the work of 
an editor and soon gathered round him a body of Service contri- 
butors. He was especially successful in enlisting the help of some 
of the younger officers of the Army who were then beginning to 
put down their views and opinions on paper—amongst others, of 
Captain (now Major-General Sir E.) Swinton, whose ‘“ Defence of 
Duffer’s Drift,” published soon after the conclusion of the war 
in South Africa, has become something of a military classic. 

During that war Colonel Pollock was one of the Special Corre- 
spondents of the Z7imes, and on his return home he assisted Mr. 
Amery in the preparation of the early volumes of the Times History, 
and later gave an account of his own experiences in a book entitled 
“ With Seven Generals in the Boer War.” 

& g 2 ®@ & 

During his service as a regimental officer Colonel Pollock was 
always of the opinion that a company commander was not accorded 
sufficient latitude in the training of his men, whose sense of individual 
responsibility he considered was not allowed scope enough for 
proper development. In letters addressed at various times to 
different papers he gave expressions to his views, claiming that by 
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a system of intensive training and education it should be possible to 
make young men of the elementary school class into good infantry 
soldiers, so far as drill, musketry and military intelligence were 
concerned, within a period of six months. His views were brought 
to the notice of two successive Secretaries of State for War (Mr. 
Brodrick, now Lord Midleton, and the late Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
to whom they appeared too revolutionary ; but others believed in 
the general soundness of Colonel Pollock’s opinions and decided 
that they ought to be given a fair trial. ‘The editor of the Spectator 
was especially active in the matter. The necessary funds were 
raised, the use of certain empty Government huts at Hounslow was 
sanctioned, and in March, 1906, the “ Spectator Experimental 
Company ” was formed, with certain specially selected sergeants 
of the Line as instructors. The age of the men to be trained 
averaged nineteen years, and no recruit was accepted who had had 
previous military training of any kind. The men in the Spectator 
Company were, of course, not under military law—Colonel! Pollock 
indeed, had no disciplinary authority over them except that of 
expulsion; he had no means of compelling any man to remain 
for the full period of the six months’ training ; but, as a matter of 
fact, he only found it necessary to get rid of two or three of his 
Company who were hopelessly unlikely to make “‘ efficient soldiers,” 
and these were absolutely broken-hearted at having to leave. Colonel 
Pollock was a strong believer in the moral value of steady drill, 
but he taught his men to be soldiers by interesting their minds, 
by arousing in each of them a due sense of responsibility, and by 
inspiring them in all possible ways. He thus succeeded in arousing 
among them an extraordinarily strong esprit de corps, and, when 
the Great War came, all who had served in the Experimental 
Company did well, many of them obtaining Commissions. 

Colonel Pollock was the author of at least two books in which 
he expounded the lessons he had drawn from the six months’ 
training he had supervised—‘‘ Simple Lectures for Company 
Field Training” and ‘“‘ Elementary Military Training”; while 
in two other books, written rather later, he envisaged some aspects 
of the Great War, which, like many other thinking soldiers, he had 
foreseen and for which he would have had us more carefully prepare 
ourselves. 

When war broke out in 1914, Colonel Pollock was first given 
the command of the 1oth Service Battalion King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, which, although he was well over sixty years of age, 
he took to France and commanded at Loos. He was very badly 
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gassed and came home to help in training new levies, but his heart 

was always with the army in France, and, in order to rejoin it, he 

accepted lower rank and served on the lines of communication 

until the end of the war. He was a gallant soldier whose whole 

soul was in his calling. 
2 ® ® ® ® 

General Tellini the President of the International Commission 
for the Delimitation of the Greco-Albanian frontier, and four 
Italian members of his staff were brutally murdered whilst engaged 
on their duties between Janina and Santi Quaranta, on the 27th of 
August. The murderers, who escaped, are reported to be Greeks, 
On the 2gth of August the Italian Minister at Athens presented 
a note to the Greek Government demanding apologies for this 
foul outrage and reparations. 

The Greek Government, whilst acceding to the more reasonable 
of the Italian demands, found itself unable to agree with some of 
them; which it considered were of too humiliating a nature for any 
free people to be expected to accept. Signor Mussolini then 
ordered the Italian Fleet to take possession of Corfu, and this order 
was promptly carried out. But he was careful to explain that the 
occupation of this island, as well as of the remainder of the Corfu 
Archipelago, did not constitute an act of war; it was merely his 
method of recalling Greece ‘to a proper sense of her responsi- 
bility.” 

The Greek Government promptly appealed to the League of 
Nations, which happened to be opening its session at Geneva, and 
expressed its willingness to pay such reparations and to perform 
such acts of apology as might be agreed upon by the Conference 
of Ambassadors in Paris. This latter body, acting with commend- 
able promptitude, has drawn up a scheme of settlement which has 
been accepted by the Greek Government, and which, it is to be 
hoped, will also prove acceptable to Signor Mussolini. 

Such is the state of things as we go to press. There is no 
doubt that for the last ten days the situation in the Mediterranean 
has been somewhat alarming. It is still far from satisfactory. 
The refusal of the Italian Government to recognize the juris- 
diction of the League of Nations because the question in dispute 
involved the honour and prestige of Italy, came rather as a 
bombshell to the supporters of the League, while the “‘ Civts 
Romanus”’ attitude adopted so forcibly by Signor Mussolini is 
disquieting, to say the least of it. It is impossible, we imagine, for 
Great Britain to view with equanimity a lengthy Italian occupation 
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of the Corfu Archipelago, and the relations between Italy and 
Yugo-Slavia with regard to Fiume give cause for considerable 
anxiety. 

We are optimistic enough to believe, however, that the counsels 
of prudence and common sense will prevail, and that Signor 
Mussolini, who has hitherto deserved so well of his country, will 
remember that peace is the first interest of Italy as it is of every 
other country in Europe. 

@ ® ® e ® 


We understand that the army-pensioned-ranker-officers have 
made their claim for status and retired pay as officers, com- 
missioned from the ranks, under Article 572A, Pay Warrant, 1914, 
amended by Clause XVI, A.O. 324 of 1919, now embodied in 
Article 613, Pay Warrant, 1922. 

The officers at present benefiting under these regulations are 
those who, as serving soldiers at the outbreak of war, were com- 
missioned and appointed to various units at home and in the 
Expeditionary Force ; and also those serving warrant officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Regular Army who were offered 
temporary Commissions under A.O. 159 of May, 1918, owing to 
the scarcity of officers after the retreat in March of that year. 

These officers have retired pay at a minimum of {150 a year, 
provided that they have a total length of service of 15 years. 

The army-pensioned-ranker-officers, in most cases, received 
their Commissions early in the war, trained the new troops and 
commanded them in the field. Many of these officers were serving 
warrant or non-commissioned officers at the outbreak of war, 
fought in the early battles, were commissioned for good service, 
and subsequently found that they had been “ discharged to com- 
mission,’ and on demobilization were relegated to the position 
of Chelsea pensioners. Some of these officers actually recom- 
mended their subordinates for the temporary Commissions after 
May, 1918, and now have the mortification of seeing their juniors 
in receipt of retired pay which in most cases is double the amount 
of their own pensions which, on final assessment, are on the same 
level as those of warrant and non-commissioned officers now 
serving in the Army. 

It is to remedy this anomaly that Colonel Sir Arthur Holbrook, 
M.P., has announced his intention of introducing a Bill to place 
all ranker officers of approved service under the same regulations 


for status and retired pay. 
10th of September, 1923. 
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THE CARDWELL REFORMS—A RETROSPECT 


By LizuT.-GENERAL SIR ROBERT WHIGHAM, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Adjutant-General to the Forces 


Ir at the present time a military examination paper were to contain 
the question, “‘ Explain what 1s meant by the Cardwell System,” 
it is quite possible that none of the candidates would attempt to 
answer it. A certain number might reply that it was an arrange- 
ment by which the home battalion of a regiment was annually 
depleted by drafts to maintain the other battalion which was stationed 
abroad, or by some variation of that theme. Even if it be admitted 
that for purely examination purposes it would be sufficiently near 
the truth to say that the Cardwell System was an arrangement by 
which battalions were linked in pairs so that the one at home not only 
acted as a unit of a potential expeditionary force but also trained drafts 
for the other which was stationed abroad, such an answer would 
not convey an adequate explanation of the policy underlying the 
system or of the circumstances which led to its introduction. 

A short account not only of the details of the system, but of the 
principal changes effected by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Cardwell during 
his six years tenure of office (1868-1874) may therefore be useful. 


SysTEM OF MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN 1868 


When Mr. Cardwell assumed office as Secretary of State in 
December, 1868, the responsibility for the administration of the 
Army was vested in the Secretary of State for War at the War Office, 
which was located in Pall Mall, while the command of the Army, at 
home and in the colonies, was in the hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who, with his staff, the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General and Military Secretary, had his headquarters at the Horse 
Guards, Whitehall, communication between the two being by letter. 

As regards the troops themselves, the greater portion of the 
regular infantry and cavalry was stationed abroad. Service with the 
Colours was practically for life, and though there were the Militia and 
the recently constituted Volunteer Force, the total number of regular 
reserves amounted to just over 3,000 men, including militiamen 
who had undertaken the liability to serve overseas with the Army in 
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case of emergency. There was no higher form of tactical organiza- 
tion than the regiment, and, in the infantry, regiments consisted for 
the most part of single battalions. Promotion in the commissioned 
ranks throughout the cavalry and infantry was mainly by purchase. 
A Royal Commission on Recruiting had reported in 1867 that in 
regard to our military liabilities we existed from hand to mouth, with 
no forethought for the future, and that although an attempt had been 
made to form an Army of Reserve it had been a failure. 

Such was the condition of our military resources during the period 
between the suppression of the Indian Mutiny in 1858 and the 
outbreak of war between France and Prussia in 1870. 


CHANGES EFFECTED IN THE HIGHER ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY 


Without going into details, Mr. Cardwell effected the following 
radical changes in the higher sphere of administration :-— 

(i) The unification of the War Department, by bringing the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Horse Guards staff directly 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for War, 
and removing them from Whitehall to Pall Mall. This 
reform was completed in 1871. 

(ii) The reorganization of the War Office itself, in three principal 
departments: (a) Personnel ; (b) Material; (c) Finance. 
The department for personnel dealt with command, dis- 
cipline, interior economy, recruiting, etc., and was under 
the Commander-in-Chief and his military staff. Material 
was dealt with by the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
who was given a seat in Parliament ; and Finance was 
under the Financial Secretary (now Finance Member), 
appointed for the first time in 1870. 

(iii) The abolition of Purchase, which was effected by Royal 

Warrant in 1871, after a long parliamentary struggle. 

These changes, particularly the abolition of Purchase, gave rise 
to much controversy at the time, and Mr. Cardwell incurred a good 
deal of unpopularity in certain circles because of them, but that is 
all long ago forgotten, and there is no one to-day who would undo 
them if he could. 

Other essential features of an efficient system of military organiza- 
tion owe their inception to his forethought, notably the formation 
of the Intelligence Department in 1873, and the appointment of the 
Director of Military Education, the forerunner of the Director of 
Staff Duties and the Director of Military Training. 
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THE FORMATION OF AN ARMY OF RESERVE 


In regard to the organization of the forces themselves, Mr. 
Cardwell, who had been a member of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
from 1859 to 1865, latterly as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
needed no convincing of the urgency of providing an adequate Army 
of Reserve in the home country, which could be used to reinforce 
the colonial garrisons, or to act elsewhere in cooperation with the 
Navy as Imperial interests might require. The awkward situation 
which arose in 1861 over the “ Trent” affair had necessitated 
additional troops being sent to Canada, while situations caused by 
the wars of 1864 and 1866 on the continent of Europe had laid bare 
the weakness of our military resources. But the new Secretary of 
State had his task complicated by the policy of financial retrench- 
ment to which Mr. Gladstone’s Government was committed. 

Briefly, the plan which he conceived to effect this double purpose 
was as follows :— 

(1) the collection at home of as many battalions from colonial 
garrisons as could be spared ; 

(2) the abolition of local colonial forces which had hitherto 
been a charge on the Imperial Exchequer, and the 
encouragement of colonial governments to undertake 
the responsibility of their own defence ; 

(3) the creation of a reserve by abolishing long service, and 
substituting for it a system of short service with the 
Colours and a term in the First Class Army Reserve ; 

(4) the reduction of the establishment of the regular battalions, 
etc., at home, to what was an adequate nucleus capable of 
being expanded to a war strength by men drawn from the 
reserve; and — 

(5) the consolidation of the military forces of the Crown, 
regular and auxiliary, in one harmonious whole. 

In 1868 there were 47 battalions of the Line at home, and 94 
abroad. By 1870 there were 60 at home and 81 abroad. By 1872 
there were 70 at home and 71 abroad. 

In 1870 the Army Enlistment Act, providing for a term of engage- 
ment of twelve years, six with the Colours and six with the Army 
Reserve, was passed. 

As regards economy, it is obvious that the change from long to 
short service, leading to a decreased pension list and reduced regi- 
mental establishments at home, was itself capable of giving con- 
siderable savings, to say nothing of the reduced expenditure on 
colonial garrisons consequent on the policy of encouraging the 
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colonial governments to make their own provision for defence. 
With the concentration at home of the units which could be released 
from garrison duties in the colonies, and the introduction of short 
service, therefore, the first essentials of Mr. Cardwell’s plan were 
effected. 

THe LOCALIZATION OF THE FORCES 


The problem of the future organization of the regular and auxiliary 
forces so as to complete the structure he had in view was taken in hand 
by the preparation of a scheme the outlines of which are described 
in a memorandum by H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief in 1871. 

The whole of the details of the scheme were worked out by a 
Committee, of which Major-General Sir Patrick MacDougall was 
Chairman, and Lord Wolseley (then Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley) 
a member, and were put into execution by General Order 18 of 1873. 

Dealing first with the infantry as the predominant factor, it was 
decided to localize the regular regiments in order to combine them 
with the Militia, the organization of which was purely local and 
territorial, based on the county. 

At this time the infantry of the Line consisted of 110 regiments 
(141 battalions). ‘The first 25 regiments were double-battalion 
regiments, the 6oth Rifles and Rifle Brigade each had four battalions, 
and there were 83 single-battalion regiments. As already stated, 
by 1872 there were 70 battalions at home and 71 abroad. 

It was, therefore, proposed to divide the British Isles into 70 
districts corresponding generally to the localization of the militia 
quotas, and to allocate to each of these districts two regular batta- 
lions. Subsequently, it was found more convenient to reduce this 
number to 66, and the 6oth Rifles and the Rifle Brigade (four pairs 
of battalions) were left outside the territorial organization and 
treated separately in the same way as the Guards. 

In each district there was to be a “‘ depét centre’’ under a 
commanding officer, whose duties were to include the superinten- 
dence of recruiting for both the line and militia battalions, and the 
administrative command and inspection of the Militia, Volunteers 
and Army Reserve belonging to the territorial district. 

So far as the regular battalions were concerned, one was to be at 
home and the other abroad, and each was to be represented by two 
companies at the depét centre, or “‘ depét,” as it came to be called. 
Each battalion, therefore, had ten companies, eight in the battalion 
and two at the depét. Recruits for both the Line and Militia were 
to be trained at the depét for three months, and those for the Line 
were then to be passed to the line battalion at home, which in its 
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turn was to provide drafts for its link abroad, and would in due 
course change places with that link.* 

Two militia battalions were to be included in each district along 
with the Volunteers of the district, and the permanent staff of the 
Militia provided from the regular battalions of the territorial regi- 
ment were to do duty at the depét centres when the militia battalions 
were not embodied or out for training. ‘The essential idea was the 
formation of an ‘“‘ administrative brigade ”’ in each territorial district 
consisting of two line battalions, two militia battalions, and a certain 
quota of Volunteers. 

If in case of war it became necessary to send abroad some of 
the line battalions at home, one or both militia battalions of the 
districts affected were to be embodied, while the depéts were to be 
expanded to serve as training battalions for recruits. The Militia 
thus became automatically the second line to the Regular Army with 
the Volunteer Force in the background as a potential third line. 

These proposals gave rise to no difficulty as regards the double- 
battalion regiments, but those that consisted of only one battalion 
were to be “ linked ” in pairs, and though they were to be organized in 
all respects as the double-battalion regiments as regards home and 
foreign service and their depéts, they were to retain their own numbers 
and be continued as separate ‘‘ Corps’”’ for the officers. Needless to 
say, this scheme gave rise to as much unpopularity for its authors in 
certain quarters as the abolition of Purchase, but it was not until 1881, 
when Mr. Childers was Secretary of State, that the final consolidation 
of the double-battalion system took place, and the ‘ administrative 
brigade ’’in each territorial district was crystallized into the “territorial 
regiment ” consisting of line, militia and volunteer battalions. f 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Cardwell and his advisers originally 
contemplated a wider link than two battalions as giving greater 
elasticity, but, as this would have entailed the risk of interfering still 
further with regimental sentiment, they decided not to attempt it. 


_ © The intention was that the regular soldier should complete his recruit’s train- 
ing at the depét with the important exception of the recruit’s course of musketry, 
which was left to be carried out in his battalion, owing to the absence of range 
facilities at the depéts. Thereis, therefore, no real difference of principle between 
the present policy and that of Mr. Cardwell. ; : 
} Certain of the “ links” which were effected on the recommendation of Sir 
P. MacDougall’s Committee were actually broken by Mr. Childers and others 
substituted. 
To give two examples only— 
(a) 39th (Dorset) and 7sth (Stirlingshire) link was broken, and the former 
ttalion was linked with the 54th (West Norfolk) and the latter with the 
g2nd (Gordons). 
(6) The 43rd (Monmouthshire) and 53rd (Shropshire) link was broken, and 
the former battalion was linked with the sand (Oxfordshire) and the latter 
with the 85th (Buckinghamshire). 
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As regards the cavalry, there was no militia cavalry which could 
be affiliated to the regular cavalry, therefore no localization of this 
arm was proposed. The Yeomanry and Light Horse were more 
akin, constitutionally, to the Volunteers, and there were no yeomanry 
or volunteer units in Ireland. Vacancies on the permanent staff, 
however, were to be filled by posting officers and non-commissioned 
officers from the regular cavalry in the same manner as was proposed 
for the infantry. 

The case of the artillery was somewhat different. There were 
both militia and volunteer artillery units organized on a county 
basis, and the United Kingdom was divided, therefore, into twelve 
artillery sub-districts each under a lieutenant-colonel of the Royal 
Artillery, in whom was vested the administrative command of all the 
militia artillery and volunteer artillery in the sub-districts. The 
permanent staff was to be drawn from the regulars. 

Mr. Cardwell thus laid the foundation on which Lord Haldane 
was to build more than 30 years later, and it is particularly interesting 
to trace the development of Mr. Cardwell’s policy of closer union 
between the regular and auxiliary forces, which culminated in 1907 
in the fusion of the Militia with the Regular Army as the “ Special 
Reserve ”’ and the emergence of the Territorial Army from the old 
Volunteer Force as a second line to the regulars. 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Cardwell had no higher scheme 
of tactical organization in view than an agglomeration of regimental 
units. He set himself a definite standard to work to as regards the 
strength of the potential “‘ expeditionary force,” namely two Army 
Corps, each of 30,000 men, and behind these, for the defence of the 
home country, he hoped to have available, including the Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers, over 300,000 men. 

The concluding paragraph of the memorandum of H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief, already referred to, runs as follows :— 

‘‘ The battalions first for foreign service to be on an increased 
establishment, and those to form the first Corps d’ Armée for 
service abroad.” 

The scheme of graduated establishments was fixed by Sir P. 
MacDougall’s Committee as follows :— 

the 18 battalions first for service abroad, 820 rank and file ; 

the 18 battalions next for service abroad, 700 rank and file ; 

remaining 35 battalions at home, 520 rank and file. 

It is with the details of the scheme for the localization of the 
forces that Mr. Cardwell’s name is mainly associated to-day, and 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of that scheme, so far as 
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it affects the Regular Army, have been so often and so fiercely can- 
vassed that the real object of his policy has been obscured. That 
object has already been stated, namely, the formation and main- 
tenance at the heart of the Empire of a Reserve Force capable of 
supporting the garrisons abroad and acting in cooperation with 
the Navy as our Imperial liabilities might require. 

Having withdrawn from garrisons abroad as many units as could 
be spared, he proceeded to organize them for a dual purpose, namely, 
the maintenance at home of a potential expeditionary force and the 
periodical replenishment and relief of the Imperial garrisons oversea.® 

This policy of utilizing the home units to train the drafts for the 
garrisons abroad is one which has come in for much criticism. It 
was adopted by Mr. Cardwell partly because it was considered 
essential to the efficiency of the drafts that they should complete 
their training with a battalion and not at a depét, but mainly because 
it was the most economical way of providing the drafts consistent 
with the maintenance at home of an adequate Reserve Force. If 
the drafts were trained at enlarged depéts, or in special training 
battalions, these units in normal times of peace would necessarily 
compete with the line battalions in regard to establishments to 
the detriment, if not to the disappearance, of the latter ; while the 
former would be of little or no value as potential reserves for dispatch 
oversea. ‘This is at once both the strong and the weak point in the 
system. Administratively, its advantages are overwhelming ; regi- 
mentally, it was and is abhorrent—but any other system would mean 
an increase of establishments with the certain results foreshadowed 
above. Moreover, the scheme never had a really fair start, partly 
on account of the general unpopularity of certain of Mr. Cardwell’s 
other reforms and partly on account of the balance between the 
number of battalions at home and abroad very soon being upset 
without any steps being taken to redress it. 

As already stated, by 1872 there were 70 battalions at home 
and 71 abroad, and although the Localization Committee intended 
the odd battalion to be normally at home, this consummation was 
never attained in Mr. Cardwell’s time, and by 1878 the balance had 
definitely shifted to the side of those abroad where it continued in 
increasing ratio for more than 20 years. The result was that from 
about 1878 onwards it was constantly represented that the Cardwell 


* It is important to remember that the garrisons are there to deal with any local 
situation which may arise. That is the reason why units composing them are 
maintained at what is virtually a war establishment of personnel and why in normal 

men who are classified as fully trained soldiers are sent out in the 
annual drafts. It is for that reason also that men of less than 20 years of age 
should not be sent to India and other places with trying climatic conditions. 
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system had broken down, but the real cause of the difficulty was 
that although Mr. Cardwell and his military advisers had foreseen 
what would happen if both battalions of a link were abroad and 
had suggested a remedy, namely, the expansion of the depdt to the 
strength of a battalion, nothing was done in this direction till 1890, 
when, as a result of a War Office Committee, a provisional battalion 
consisting of the details of all regiments which had both battalions 
abroad was formed in which the drafts were trained after leaving their 
respective depéts. At the same time the graduated establishments 
were done away with and all battalions at home were placed on a 
uniform peace establishment. 

It is worth while examining briefly the intention underlying 
the system of graduated establishments. It was introduced 
with the object of having 36 battalions—that is, the infantry of 
approximately three divisions—at such an establishment that they 
could easily be expanded to war strength by reservists, while the 
remaining battalions of the home Army of Reserve, although main- 
tained at what was little in excess of a mere cadre strength, were 
still capable of turning out trained soldiers and of being expanded 
to war strength, given adequate time. 

In practice, however, with a greater number of battalions abroad 
than at home, there was real difficulty in providing the necessary 
drafts from the weaker battalions and this was accentuated as they 
ascended the roster and had to be raised to a higher strength in 
anticipation of foreign service. If a situation should arise in which 
there were more battalions at home than abroad, there would not 
be the same difficulty in maintaining such a number of them as were 
not required for reliefs on a lower establishment than the remainder. 

It is obvious that the nature of our Imperial liabilities being what 
it is, some degree of elasticity in whatever scheme of military organi- 
zation we adopt is essential and it is significant that Mr. Cardwell 
approved the proposals of the Localization Committee for 71 
battalions to be at home as against 70 abroad. 

When the reconstruction of the Army was undertaken after the 
close of the Great War, it was decided to revert to the Cardwell 
System as the basis of our military organization—therefore, the more 
we know about its origin and the objects it was designed to fulfil the 
better. In this historical note I have endeavoured to trace its origin 
and to explain the reasons which led Mr. Cardwell and his military 
advisers to adopt it as the best practical means of achieving the 
twofold object of maintaining the Imperial garrisons and at the same 
time providing a central Reserve at home. But the crux of the 
problem was the provision and maintenance of an adequate Reserve. 
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By R. H. B. 


Ir the South African War marked a stage in the evolution of the 
British Army, the World War has been responsible for a transforma- 
tion which it may be hoped some day a future Fortescue will relate 
in all its fulness. We, of this generation, are too near the events 
to be able to appraise them in their true light and proportion. That 
the Army has now reverted to pre-war standards—indeed, rather 
below pre-war standards, as regards establishments—does not, as 
is sometimes supposed, mean that military thought in relation to 
our liabilities and aims has reverted to our ideas before the war 
any more than it could revert to the armament and tactics of 1914. 
The means at hand, so far as numbers are concerned, may be ap- 
proximately the same, but the potentialities are, at any rate for the 
next two years, vastly greater as regards possibilities of development 
and expansion, whilst it is a very different situation which has to be 
envisaged. 

It is only to be expected that a certain apathy should exist as 
regards the Army in the aftermath of a victorious war—not only 
among the public at large, but also among those who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day. Yet the fact that this is so furnishes 
the strongest reasons for exertion and effort on the part of those 
soldiers who have survived and in whose hands the direction of 
affairs will lie in the future. It is more than victory to-day that our 
dead have bought us. They have bought us a knowledge and 
experience that should mean victory to-morrow, whenever that 
morrow may be. To rest on the laurels they have won for us, 
would be to dissipate the heritage which it is for the survivors of 
the war to hand on to the succeeding generation of soldiers. 

Up to 1914 the military history of England, in its larger sense, 
is the history of three great armies, each of which was dissolved 
when the object for which it had been created had been fulfilled— 
the armies of Cromwell, Marlborough and Wellington. If we 
recall the military impotence of Charles II. when a few years pre- 
viously the country had possessed one of the most formidable 
armies in history, the difficulties of George I. in dealing with an 
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ill-organized Jacobite rebellion within a few years of Blenheim, 
and the state into which the Army was allowed to fall after 
Waterloo, we can, whilst admitting a certain repetition of 
history in 1919, yet take thought that the relapse in our time has 
been by no means of so desperate a nature. Reflections on historical 
lines such as the above show that a period of conspicuous military 
success is often followed by a period of conspicuous military failure. 
It is not the purpose of the writer to investigate the reasons for this 
sequence or to consider the various means that might be taken to 
insure against it. The fact that there are few who seriously believe 
in the probability of there being another war in their time would 
account for the general apathy which has prevailed with regard to 
military matters since the Armistice. The atmosphere for the diges- 
tion of the lessons of the immediate past with a view to their appli- 
cation to the future could scarcely be termed congenial in 1919. The 
national armies were melting away like snow in the summer sun. 
All the political catch-words and phrases about “‘ the war to end war,” 
“ destruction of militarism,’’ and the like, were on every lip—so 
much so, indeed, that it needed a cool head and clear brain to avoid 
being carried away by a belief in the realization of the ideals that 
were being proclaimed from the house-tops. During this time 
steps were being taken to reform the Regular Army in order to 
relieve the garrisons of overseas possessions clamouring for demobili- 
zation, and to take over from the young conscripts who had neces- 
sarily been retained for service on the Rhine. 

In the spring of 1919, the Staff College—the one school for the 
higher study of war existing in the whole British Commonwealth 
with the exception of a similar institution in Quetta—was re-opened. 
In many ways the authorities had a difficult task. The varied nature 
of the experience gained made the question of inferences and de- 
ductions a matter of the greatest circumspection. Apart from the 
operations on a grand scale in France, there was the mountain 
warfare in Macedonia and Italy, desert warfare in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, and bush warfare in East Africa—not to mention the 
combined operations in the Dardanelles. The vast store of know- 
ledge to be derived from all these had to be sifted and collated in 
order to be made available for application to future contingencies. 

Previous to 1914, the issue had been a comparatively straight- 
forward one, so far, at any rate, as the Regular Army at home was 
concerned—the preparation of six divisions for “ operations in 
Western Europe,” and beyond this nothing was very seriously con- 
sidered. The Army in India was an organization apart, and confined 
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its attention, as did the other important garrisons such as those in 
Egypt and South Africa, to local problems and conditions. Only 
as regards the more general aspects of training was there any 
uniformity in the widely scattered bodies of troops that made up 
the regular forces. The Territorials were looked upon as for home 
defence only—for which réle they had been avowedly designed. 
The Dominions had been practically left out of reckoning for other 
than entirely local purposes. 

The war changed all this, and changed it so radically and rapidly 
that it is difficult to imagine now how our military and, indeed, 
political thought could have been confined within such narrow 
limits as it was in pre-war days. Certainly, no one would suppose 
that we could revert to any such conception of the military liabilities 
and potentialities of the British Commonwealth, apart from the fact 
that the re-grouping and re-distribution of Europe had brought 
new conditions into existence ; while submarines and aircraft had 
profoundly modified the geographical advantages previously enjoyed 
by an island State. 

The first necessity, therefore, was the overhaul and re-arrange- 
ment of ideas of defence. The difficulty lay in the decision as to 
the priority of the contingencies which had necessarily to be en- 
visaged. This is best made clear by regarding the problem now 
facing the French General Staff. It is, in fact, substantially the same 
as that which it had to face in 1914—namely, the best method of 
deployment of the whole strength of its Army on the eastern frontier 
of France in the initial phase of a war. 

A colonial campaign in North Africa, unless the most unlikely 
event of hostilities on the Italian frontier is considered, is the sole 
remaining hypothesis. It is true that French strategy may be 
expected to have aims more ambitious than those of 1914 in the event 
of another war with Germany, especially as an early junction with 
allies who might be found in Czecho-Slovakia and Poland would 
certainly be sought. Yet the problem of the defence of France lies 
primarily in a concentration on very much the line on which it lay 
iN 1914. 

With Great Britain the case is far different, for it is humanly 
impossible to foresee the nature, extent or theatre of any operations 
in which she might in the future become involved. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that they might take place in any of the five 
continents. But there are broadly two categories into which 
possible hostilities may be divided : first, what are known as “ small 
wars,” for which the Regular Army would suffice. Theatres where 
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these might occur are so varied that a study of the problems 
involved would in itself be a fairly comprehensive one. 

The second case presents that of a national struggle in which 
the whole strength of the Commonwealth would need to be brought 
into play. Here, again, no prophecy can be made as regards the 
scene of such a contest. Unlikely as this last event may be in the 
near future, it cannot be left out of reckoning, and, this being so, 
it is of paramount importance for the limited nucleus of professional 
soldiers to be fitted not only for the direction of the “‘ nation in 
arms,” but also for its organization. Now that nations and not 
armies make war, the permanent upkeep of more than a mere fraction 
of the national strength which will ultimately be called into battle 
is impossible. The vital thing, however, is that the mechanism 
should be in existence for calling the nation to arms and for guiding 
and controlling it when it has been called. Such a mechanism can 
only exist in a highly trained body of experts educated beyond the 
narrow and limited school of “colonial wars.” And the best 
value for money in the way of military expenditure will be obtained 
by the upkeep of such a body whose business, moreover, it will be 
to possess an intimate knowledge of all the conditions and situations 
which may have to be met and the means for so meeting them. 

In formulating the military terms to be imposed on Germany, 
one of the first clauses to be inserted was one calling for the dissolu- 
tion of the Kriegsakademie, and this was a wise decision. No more 
efficacious measure could have been taken for the military emascula- 
tion of the enemy, for in this body lay the fount and inspiration of 
the German Army. The actual problems before the Great German 
General Staff before 1914 were more complex than those confronting 
the French, since a war on two fronts had to be envisaged, but the 
solution of the problems was fairly clear cut and definite, and there 
was a ‘‘ nation in arms ”’ behind the military chiefs. Yet even stand- 
ing as she does to-day over a prostrate Germany, Great Britain has, 
owing to her world-wide interests, a problem which is peculiar and 
her own. It is due to this fact that a “ doctrine ” of war as known 
among continental nations has not up to now been formulated for 
the British Army, whose creed has been defined as “‘ the doctrine 
of no doctrine.” Such conditions naturally complicate the second 
and subordinate issue which lies in the application of the tactical 
lessons of the war to the future and the development of the new 
weapons introduced. As in all similar cases, the difficulties lie in 
holding the balance between two schools of thought—the one which 
holds that the new engines of destruction have virtually made 
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obsolete all preconceived methods of fighting, and that, therefore, 
all energies should be concentrated towards experiment in mechanical 
directions—the products of which alone can hope to ensure success 
in time to come. To devote time and study to the perfecting of 
ways and means which even when perfected cannot, it is contended, 
hope to prevail against science, is held to be a mere waste of effort. 
The advocates of that which has been termed “‘ a New Model Army ”’ 
are opposed by the conservative school, which is unwilling to jettison 
so lightly all that the past has taught us. This school bases its creed 
upon the unquestionable truism that, since war is a moral struggle, 
the human factor is the main consideration, and, consequently, that 
any changes tending to under-emphasize it are dangerous and should 
be handled with the greatest caution and discrimination. 

To adjust these views and to evolve an acceptable tactical 
teaching and faith, was the second main problem which lay 
before those responsible for the military education of the Army 
after the war. 

Signs have never been wanting in any community that is above 
all else commercial in its interests of the contempt felt for the in- 
tellectual capacity of the soldier, and for that reason but little assist- 
ance and encouragement need be sought from sources outside the 
ce itself. One of the best known of the war correspondents has 
written: “‘ Our Staff College had been hopelessly inefficient in its 
system ae training, if I am justified in forming such an opinion from 
specimens produced by it, who had the brains of canaries and the 
manners of Potsdam.” And,again, he speaksof the “ high stupidities, 
the narrow imagination, the deep, impregnable, intolerant ignorance 
of Staff College men.” Sir Philip Gibbs does not, as is customary 
with so many critics, omit to offer a remedy for the state of affairs he 
describes so forcibly, for he offers the infallible cure—the “‘ business 
man.”’ ‘‘ Here and there where the unprofessional soldier obtained 
a chance of High Command or staff authority he proved the value of 
the business mind applied to war.’ It is needless to follow this 
argument to its logical conclusion. We may be thankful for small 
mercies in that he attributes to our professional soldiers one quality 
in common with the competent staff officers whom Potsdam has 
produced and against whom we should pit our business men in the 
business of war |! 

But it is not only civilian critics who are wont to wax wrath with 
the demeanour and professional abilities of the Staff College-trained 
soldier. It is common to hear officers—and those who have had 
distinguished regimental careers during the war—criticizing in strong 
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terms the staff and, above all, the product of Camberley. It must 
be confessed that the arguments adduced are not often very logical. 
The severest among them must admit the necessity of a staff, and 1s 
then driven to concede that it must be trained. If pressed as to his 
objections to the Camberley training, he must confess his ignorance 
with regard to it, because, as he has not himself experienced it, he can 
only speak about it upon hearsay. At this point in the argument a 
dissertation may be expected as to his experience at any rate of the 
result of the staff training, and, in support of this, instances of bad 
staff work and of arrogant staff officers may be cited, coupled perhaps 
with vague remarks about “ theorists ” and “‘ impractical soldiers.” 

Such controversy leads nowhere. It does not touch the real 
question, and can be countered easily enough on its own lines by 
quoting instances of admittedly good staff work and admittedly good 
staff officers. It is often a dangerous argument to name specific 
instances, but it is hard to resist the temptation of drawing attention 
to the fact that two of the greatest soldiers within living memory— 
the elder von Moltke and Foch—were pre-eminently Staff College 
men ; the same applies to most of our own successful generals of 
the war. Again, it cannot seriously be contended that the more 
intensive study a man makes of his profession, the less likely is he 
to become proficient at it. And it is to little less than this that the 
arguments of some of the critics would seem to amount. 

If there has been any justification for the attitude described above 
it may perhaps be put down to a certain arrogance—the word 1s 
rather a strong one, but will serve—possessed by p.s.c. officers 
before the war in their dealings with those not so qualified ; and 
also to an alleged predilection on the part of the staff during the war 
for decorations which it is considered should have gone to the 
fighting troops. If these failings existed, they were certainly serious. 
At the same time, no staff training can eradicate the weaknesses and 
vanities of human nature—the most it can do is to inculcate such 
professional ability and real understanding of duties and responsi- 
bilities as will enable such inherent weaknesses—common, by the 
way, to the majority of men—to be dominated. 

It must be remembered that for a decade prior to the war the 
average Staff College student was an individual comparatively untried 
and untested except by a paper examination or possibly by experience 
as a very junior officer in the South African War or north-west 
frontier of India. 

In August, 1914, from the rank of lieut.-colonel downwards, 
there were some seven hundred graduates of Camberley and Quetta 
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serving on the active list. Of these over two hundred fell, surely a 
high enough proportion even for those critics who do not hesitate to 
insinuate that p.s.c. men avoided the burden and heat of the day 
and were “‘ the inquisitors and torturers of the new armies.”’ 

The Field-Marshal who commanded the Armies in France has 
taken the occasion to recall with pride and gratitude the devoted 
services rendered by these. Yet— 


“ the staff enjoys the unenviable privilege of never possibly being other- 
wise than in the wrong. If it attains perfection, nobody thinks any the 
better of it; and yet it is indeed the only thing in the world which is 
expected to reach a state of perfection, and it is severely censured if it 
fails to do so.” * 

In 1919, when the Staff College was re-opened, the wise course 
was adopted of nominating for admission officers who had proved 
themselves in the field, and this was continued up to 1922, when 
the first batch of candidates from the competitive examination held 
the previous year was admitted ; and, as regards future candidates, 
they may, for six or seven years to come, be expected to be officers 
who have seen war service. The careers of the some three hundred 
officers who entered the Staff Colleges without any examination 
will be interesting to wateh. It is clear that many excellent soldiers 
among them would never have graduated under the competitive 
examination system. But, at any rate, those who have proved 
themselves in the supreme test should not be “ impractical 
visionaries ’’ or “‘ theorists.” ‘The selections for nomination were 
not confined to those who had performed staff service during the 
war. A very high proportion of them had commanded battalions 
or batteries for considerable periods and in some cases even 
brigades. 

The fact is that many of the best of the younger surviving 
fighting leaders have been given the benefit of scientific military 
education, and this should go far to correct any impression there 
may be that the future p.s.c. officers are going to contain no 
“ practical soldiers.” 

The objection has often been made that the Army does not 
employ men in accordance with their capacities—that there are too 
many “‘ round pegs in square holes.” Good grounds have existed 
in the past for such an accusation, and will doubtless also exist in 
the future ; but to such cases as have been considered immediately 
above it cannot be held as applicable for two reasons. In the first 


® See ‘‘ The Staff,” by General Buat, translated from an article in the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,”’ published i in the Army Quarterly, April, 1922. 
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place the raison d’étre of the Staff Colleges is not that of teaching 
staff duties only. King’s Regulations lay down that they are 
maintained for “ affording selected officers instruction in the higher 
branches of the art of war and in staff duties,” and this being so 
they exist for two types of soldiers. And there is a distinct difference 
in the mentality and character of the two types. The old idea that 
a good officer should be capable of any work is now exploded as 
much as that which held that any intelligent officer with a compre- 
hensive military experience would make a good staff officer. War 
has become too complex, and a certain specialization, therefore, is 
unavoidable. After all, it is necessary to produce better “‘ opposite 
numbers ” than the enemy, and to do this individuals must be em- 
ployed in work for which they are best adapted. It is quite clear 
to any student of human nature that one man excels in the con- 
ception of plans or in their working out in detail, whilst another, to 
whom this is not congenial, may be infinitely superior in putting 
them into execution. This does not imply by any means that it 
is any part of the aim of military education to produce that which, 
for want of a better term, may be described as a “ high-brow ” type 
of officer. The brains which conceive and work out the detail of 
any operation must, above all, be practical ones, and this brings us 
to the second reason why the training and association of both types 
of mind is so necessary in that the man who is to be responsible for 
the execution is far more likely to work in harmony and understand- 
ing with a direction the motives and difficulties of which he knows 
and appreciates. 

There have now been noted in outline the questions which 
confronted military thought and teaching after the war, and also 
the principles which have been followed in collecting a body of 
officers whose qualifications and experience should fit them for the 
solution of such problems, and in whose hands, therefore, the direc- 
tion of the Army may be expected to lie to a large extent in the 
future. 

It remains to consider the lines on which the training and educa- 
tion of these officers is being developed. 

It is clear that the prolonged association of a number of men 
living and working together is in itself in the nature of an education 
to each individual one—the more so, when the varied interests and 
experience in the different branches of their profession are taken 
into consideration, as well as the fact that there are included among 
them representatives of the other fighting Services and of the 
Dominions. 
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In such an environment a narrow mentality in the professional 
sense becomes impossible. Thus, the association of students them- 
selves supplements the work of the Directing Staff and engenders 
an atmosphere in which freedom of discussion and thought is per- 
mitted and even encouraged to the fullest degree compatible with 
discipline. 

The instruction itself is not confined to lectures with discussions 
following, conferences in which all take part, tactical schemes worked 
out on paper, or essays on set subjects which students are required 
to write, but consists also, to a large extent, of practical work on the 
ground and demonstrations. Staff rides in different parts of the 
country, made as realistic as circumstances allow, are carried out as 
far as finance permits. Visits to the Artillery School at Larkhill, 
the Small Arms School at Hythe, the School of Military Engineer- 
ing at Chatham, and the Tank School at Wool—all form part of the 
course, as does a combined exercise with the Naval Staff College 
at Greenwich. ‘‘ Outside lectures” on every kind of subject of 
educational value to the soldier are given by well-known authorities, 
while the students themselves are called upon to deliver lectures 
dealing with matters on which they are, from first-hand knowledge, 
especially qualified to speak. It must be admitted that a programme, 
so much varied and so practical in its nature, forms a pretty searching 
test of individual abilities, and enables a reasonably shrewd estimate 
to be made of the capabilities of each officer. 

That an ideal system or syllabus has yet been attained at Cam- 
berley, no one would claim. In most human affairs the tendency 
is rather to regard the past than to probe the future. The point 
has been made, and not without a measure of justice, that those 
soldiers who rise in our Army owe their success not so much to the 
fact that they excel in new ways and methods, but to the fact that 
they are superior in the old ones. But such a phenomenon is common 
to all armies which draw their inspiration and their life from past 
deeds : and it contains serious germs of weakness. The visionaries 
and dreamers of every age are those by whom the face of the world 
has been changed. 

It is only fair to state that two factors do militate against a fuller 
effectiveness, neither of which it is really within the power of the 
military authorities to remedy. The first concerns the question of 
time. Two years may seem a long enough period for the course 
of instruction. Yet it is too short to cover all the “ necessities ” of 
knowledge which modern war demands. “ Luxuries” of know- 
ledge are admittedly for the few, and could not hope to find a place 
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in a programme which is necessarily regulated for the whole and 
not for the individual. 

So wide is the range of military knowledge to be covered that 
it is even then difficult to say what should be included and what 
omitted, and there is room for the widest difference of opinion as 
regards this. And such difference of opinion comes out very clearly 
in the criticisms which are called for from students at the end of 
their course together with a request for any suggestions as to its 
improvement. Some will fix on a special subject, or method of 
teaching a subject; as altogether unnecessary and ineffective, whilst 
others will advocate its further extension and development. In- 
dividual tastes and inclinations are bound to come in. A very 
practical method, which was introduced during the final term of the 
class passing out in 1922, was that the schemes were prepared, con- 
ducted and corrected by the students themselves. It was unani- 
mously agreed that great value was obtained by all concerned in 
that there is no better way of learning than by teaching. 

To the writer it would seem worth while, if time were avail- 
able, to include some teaching as to the organization of a modern 
industrial nation for war. As noted above, it will be among the most 
important functions of the handful of highly-trained professional 
soldiers, in the event of a national crisis such as that of 1914, to direct 
the transformation by which the energies of peace are turned to 
those of war. A knowledge, therefore, of industrial and economic 
factors should go far to eliminate the waste and misdirection of 
energy which were so apparent in 1914 when everything had to be 
improvised. We shall always, of course, have to improvise for the 
translation of thought into action. But it is not the thinking itself 
that should have to be improvised when the day comes. 

As regards the question of finance, one stands committed to the 
general platitude that more money would enable a larger number of 
officers to undergo the course ; and would undoubtedly improve the 
training programme itself in that more numerous practical exercises 
on fresh ground could be undertaken. Again, a tour of battlefields— 
a very expensive proceeding—would be of great instructional value. 

It is held, too, that the numbers of the Directing Staff might be 
increased and a higher staff grading given to officers holding such 
important appointments. It is for the Staff College, above all else 
in the Army, that ruthless economies literally cannot be afforded. 
An extra £30,000 or {40,000 a year, judiciously spent, might well 
make all the difference one day—and a single battalion on the home 
establishment costs some £75,000 per annum. 
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Whatever may have been the case in the past, the Staff College 
to-day is no place for pedants or for the encouragement of that 
“superior” mind and manner which is so deadly to harmonious 
working with the “‘ fighting, bleeding and suffering part of the army.” 
Within an immense atmosphere of effort, it is never forgotten at 
Camberley that it is the practical soldier who is required—the man 
whose business it is to make war rather than to theorize on it. 

Nor are the traditions of Camberley what some critics of the 
staff would have the world believe, for these traditions do not rest 
upon outworn dogma and rigid formalism, or on things material ; 
but rather on the character and service of those who have passed 
through the Staff College and who have subsequently played their 
part in the life and continuous development of the Army. 


Writing of the French staff during the war, General Buat con- 
cluded thus :— 


“‘ Happily there were few among the staff who thought they won 
glory when they merely reflected the glory of the commander-in-chief ; 
few who, because they saw their ideas more or less adopted in the end, 
imagined themselves geniuses; few who aped the bearing of the great 
because, by reason of their position, they possessed some secret information, 
and few who, belonging to the ‘ service,’ and forgetting that service implies 
serving, fancied themselves superior to their comrades in the trenches, of 
whom they were, taking everything into consideration, only the chief 
servants. Conceited men like these are to be found everywhere. But 
the great majority of staff officers worked humbly and whole-heartedly 
for the greatest good of those towards whom every thought in war should 
be turned—the fighting men.” * 


It is a happily expressed opinion, and in its general application 
it represents a truism as much for our own staff officers as for those 
to whom it immediately refers. 


® See ‘‘ The Staff,” by General Buat, the Army Quarterly, April, 1922. 


YPRES, 1658 
A LITTLE-REMEMBERED EPISODE 


By Mayor A. F. Becke, late R.F.A., Historical Section, Committee 
of Imperial Defence (Military Branch) 

“* The efforts of British Troops occasionally set all calculation at defiance.” — 
Sones’s Fournals of Sieges in Spain, i. 237. 
THE association of English troops with Ypres dates back long 
before the great battles of 1914, 1915, 1917 and 1918, which have 
given to the old Flemish city an imperishable glory. The con- 
nection goes back, indeed, to before the birth of our present Regular 
Army ; and it is to recount one of these old-time associations with 
Ypres that this article has been written. 


Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Protector, ‘‘ our chief of men,” * 
died on the 3rd of September, 1658, the anniversary of his great 
victories of Dunbar and Worcester. But one parting gleam of 
splendour broke through the clouded skies that overcast the end 
of his life ; for in the very year he died his redcoatsf{ gained a victory 
abroad as glorious as Naseby or any of the great triumphs of the 
period, and within a month of the Lord Protector’s death the same 
force had achieved another triumph, which proved it was, at 
that time, the most formidable military force in Europe. 

In accordance with the treaty concluded with France in 1657, 
England dispatched to Flanders a contingent of six regiments of 
foot, a force about 6,000 strong, under Major-General Thomas 
Morgan,{ to cooperate with the French Army commanded by 

* Milton. 

t On the formation of the New Model in 1645 all the regiments were dressed 
in red for the first time. 

Morgan “ avouches under his own hand ”’ that the force was under his own 
command, and not under Ambassador Lockhart or General Reynolds, as has 
sometimes been stated. 

Major-General Thomas Morgan was Parliamentary Governor of Gloucester 
in 1645. In the same year he besieged and took Chepstow Castle and the town of 


Monmouth. He was knighted, on his return from Flanders, in 1658. 
Napoleon described him as “‘ officter de réputation’’ (Commentaires de Napoléon, 
34 
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Turenne.* ‘The English troops disembarked at Calais in May, 
1657, and their first active operations were at the siege of St. 
Venant, a place of some importance on the Lys. Morgan informs 
us { that ‘‘ the English, at that time, being strangers in approaches, 
Major-General Morgan instructed the officers and soldiers to take 
their places by fifties, that thereby they might relieve the point to 
carry on the approaches every hour.” This method of instruction 
by small parties in siege work had not become obsolete even in the 
twentieth century. The place fell to Turenne on the 29th of 
August, and the Marshal then moved forward towards Dunkirk, 
forcing back the Spaniards under the guns of the fortress. It was 
by now considered to be too late in the year to commence serious 
operations for the reduction of Dunkirk itself, although the English 
Government complained that their treaty for the capture of the place 
was not being carried out. Partly to satisfy England, Turenne 
decided to attack Mardyck, which commanded the principal entrance 
to the Dunkirk canal from the sea. The place was taken on the 
29th of September largely as a result of the efforts of the redcoats. 
This success is noteworthy because it is the first foothold gained by 
England on the Continent since the loss of Calais in Queen Mary’s 
time, a hundred years before.{ Harmony having thus been estab- 
lished between Cromwell and Mazarin, further active operations 
were left for the next campaigning season. 

The winter proved to be a very trying one, owing to the constant 
alarms occasioned by the proximity of the Spanish Army. ‘“‘ Major- 
General Morgan . . . never went out of his clothes all the winter, 
except to change his shirt... .”’ Illness broke out among the 
sorely tried troops, the numbers rapidly dwindled, and it was not 
long before the force had been reduced to a mere handful. Indeed, 
at one time it seems that a suggestion was mooted that Mardyck’s 
fortifications must be blown up and the place abandoned. This did 
something to rouse the British Government, and stores and supplies 


Ier vi. 274). In the Histoire du Vicomte de Turenne, i. 365 (published in 1735), 
Morgan is alluded to as “‘ Pun des plus braves officers de son temps.’ 

® Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne, was born at Sedan on 
the 11th of September, 1611. ‘Turenne’s name is associated with many campaigns 
and numerous victories, and he was undeniably the greatest soldier of the armies 
of the French Monarchy. He was made a Marshal of France in 1644, and became 
Marshal-General of France in 1660. 'Turenne was killed by a cannon-ball on the 
riers of July, 1675, whilst engaged in reconnoitring the enemy’s position near the 


_— oA true and just relation of Major-General Sir Thomas Morgan’s progress 
in France and Flanders with the six thousand English in the years 1657 and 1658 
os > 88 it was delivered by the General himself ’’ (London, 1699). (From the 
“ Harleian Miscellany ’’ (Park’s edition, 1809), iii. 341-350.) 
JY Calais had been taken by the Duc de Guise, in January, 1558. 
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were sent across to the troops. The position being now assured, 
the Spaniards dispersed their army into winter cantonments, and 
the Marshal marched back the French forces to winter quarters 
near Amiens. In this year, asa recognition of his successes in the 
field, the Marshal had been made Colonel-Général de la Cavalerie. 

With the spring, reinforcements arrived for Morgan’s force, and 
once more it was brought up to its original strength; and again 
pressure was brought to bear on France to reduce Dunkirk.* To 
achieve this end, Turenne collected his army and left his winter 
quarters near Amiens. Marching north, on reaching Béthune, he 
dispatched the Marquis de Créqui with 800 horse to seize Cassel. 
Then, moving himself va St. Venant, he advanced to invest Dunkirk, 
and arrived before it on the 25th of May. 

The approach to the place was difficult, for the sluices had been 
opened, and the country resembled a huge lake.t The fortress, 
too, was well-found, and garrisoned by 3,000 picked men under an 
energetic and capable Governor, the Marquis de Leda.{ Turenne 
was now joined by Morgan’s six regiments of redcoats, and active 
siege operations were begun at once. Louis XIV., his Queen, and 
Cardinal Mazarin took up their quarters in Mardyck. 

The news of Turenne’s attempt on Dunkirk was not slow in 
reaching the Spanish chiefs in Brussels; and, realizing there was 
no time to lose, by the roth of June they had hastily concentrated 
at Ypres a relieving army of 8,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry, under 
Don John of Austria,§ and with him were the Prince de Condé 
and the Prince de Ligne. Don John pressed forward at once to 
relieve the beleaguered fortress ; and by the 13th of June the Spanish 
Army reached the sandhills, the famous Dunes, on the north side 
of the city. 

There is no doubt that Don John’s Army was but ill-equipped 
for delivering a pitched battle on which so much depended. Zeal 
had outrun discretion, for the troops had outstripped their artillery, 
their baggage, and their entrenching tools, and they had hardly 
sufficient powder to meet the battle-requirements of their infantry. 


® A saying at the time was that “‘ Mazarin was not so much afraid of the devil, 
as he was of Oliver Cromwell.” 
¢ The inundation no doubt followed the line Furnes, Bergues, Watten, Calais, 
as planned and partly executed with fresh water in April-May, 1918. 
t He was killed during the siege, after the battle of the Dunes had been fought. 
rat surrender of the place followed very quickly after his death on the 23rd of 
une. 
§ The natural son of Philip IV. of Spain. He must not be confused with the 
earlier and more famous Don John of Austria, a natural son of the Emperor Charles 
V., who won the great sea-fight of Lepanto in 1571. The earlier Don John, “‘ the 
last Knight of Europe,’’ died of typhoid near Namur in 1578. 
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In the Spanish array were two of Charles I.’s sons—the Dukes 
of York and of Gloucester—as well as brigades of Royalist English 
and Irish troops, who were once more destined to face the ever- 
victorious Ironsides. In Turenne’s Army there were not only 
Morgan’s six regiments of redcoats that Cromwell had sent out, 
but in the French service there were the Scottish Body-Guard of 
the French Kings, the ‘‘ Regiment Douglas,” * and the “‘ Regiment 
Dillon.” 

On the arrival of the Spanish Army, Turenne determined not 
to await attack, nor to give the enemy any time to entrench, but to 
move at once against the relieving army. Consequently, on the 
14th of June, the Marshal drew up his available field army of 6,000 
horse, 9,000 foot, and 10 guns, opposite to the enemy, on the north 
side of the place between the sea and the Furnes Canal, and here 
was fought the great battle of Dunkirk Dunes. 

The dune belt, on which the Spaniards had offered battle, is 
the great sand barrier which lies between the maritime plain of 
Flanders and the sea; and this sand barrier is capped by dunes 
varying between thirty feet to one hundred feet in height. The 
Spanish position was undoubtedly a strong one, for the right flank 
rested on the sea, and the left on the Furnes Canal. The key to it 
was a particularly high mass of dunes, strongly held by four regi- 
ments. The line had, therefore, to be forced by a frontal attack, 
that might prove to be a costly business and required well-disciplined 
troops to carry it through. Nevertheless, several advantages were 
on Turenne’s side : the Marshal had a slight numerical superiority ; 
the sandhills were quite unsuitable for the cavalry tactics of the 
seventeenth century, and thus the Spanish superiority in this, the 
decisive arm of the period, was neutralized. Further, Turenne had 
artillery, whilst his enemy had none; and guns from the English 
ships, riding at anchor close inshore, swept the strand and the 
Spanish right, as Admiral Hood’s squadron shelled the German 
right in October, 1914. 

Just before Turenne opened his attack, Condé asked the Duke 
of Gloucester if he had ever seen a battle ; and, on being answered 
in the negative, Condé remarked, ‘‘ In half an hour you will see 
how we shall lose one ! ” 

© This regiment had formerly been known as le régiment d’Hebron (formed in 
1633 from earlier formations). Recalled to England by Charles II., the regiment 
finally became ‘“‘ The Royal Regiment of Foot” about 1684, and for long has been 
known in our service as the Royal Scots, the rst Regiment of Foot. 

In the French Army to-day the Jer Régiment d’Infanterie includes the battle of 


Dunkirk Dunes (“‘ Les , 1658 ’”) among its numerous honours. It is directly 
descended from the Régiment de Picardie, first so-called in 1585. 
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At 8 a.m. the battle opened. The six English regiments, which 
were on the left flank, advanced to the assault. Covered by 400 
firelocks, the redcoats, pike in hand, charged with tremendous vigour 
and drove the Spaniards headlong from their position. . . . ‘ The 
six thousand English carried all the Spanish army as far as West- 
minster Abbey to Paul’s Churchyard, before ever a Frenchman 
came in on either wing of us... .” * 

The fight was prolonged and fierce, but by noon it was over, 
and Turenne’s Army had gained a decisive victory, the real laurels 
resting with Morgan’s Ironsides.t It is no wonder that Cromwell’s 
‘* greatness at home was but a shadow of the glory he had abroad.” $ 


“‘ After we had done pursuing the enemy, Major-General Morgan 
rallied his forces, and marched over the sands where he had shocked 
them at first, to see what slaughter there was made. But Ambassador 
Lockhart went into the camp as fast as he could to write his letters for 
England of what great service he had done: which was just nothing.” § 


The fate of Dunkirk was now sealed indeed, and it surrendered 
on the 24th of June. In accordance, however, with the treaty, 
Louis XIV. only received the keys of the place to hand them over 
at once to the English, and Dunkirk was taken over accordingly in 
the name of the Lord Protector by Ambassador Lockhart. Two 
of the English regiments were retained by Lockhart as a garrison 
for the place, but Morgan with his other four English regiments 
accompanied Marshal Turenne and the field army. 

Napoleon in his Commentaries considers || that after this brilliant 
victory, and with the inestimable advantage of having command of 
the sea, Turenne might have achieved more in 1658 than he actually 
did. He believed that, directly Dunkirk had fallen, the Marshal 
should have marched at once on Brussels, the seat of the Spanish 
Government in the Netherlands, and dictated peace there. He 
further held that an event of such importance would have ensured 
automatically the fall of all the small places ; and in conclusion the 
Emperor enunciated one of his sagest maxims: “Jl (Turenne) a 
violé cette régle qui dit ; Profitez des faveurs de la fortune lors que ses 
caprices sont pour vous; craignez qu'elle ne change de depit ; elle 


® Morgan’s account. 

t Morgan gives his losses in the battle as 6 officers and 34 other ranks killed, 
and about 20 wounded. The Spanish Army lost a thousand killed and between 
three and four thousand prisoners. 

{ Clarendon’s “‘ History of the Rebellion ” (edition of 1704), iii. 507. 

§ This is not very surprising, for the poor man had previously said to Morgan 
that “ he was much afflicted with the stone, gravel, and some other impediments.” 

{| Commentaires, vi. 277, 278. 
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est femme.” But it is always possible that cogent political reasons 
or the expressed wishes of Louis XIV. may have prohibited Turenne 
from adopting this course of action.* 

Turenne decided to make himself master of the coast towns, 
and thus secure his rear and communications before moving farther 
inland. In turn he took Bergues (2nd of July), Furnes (3rd of July), 
Dixmude (6th of July) ; and then, after a pause caused by the serious 
illness of Louis XIV., Gravelines (30th of August). With the coast 
towns in his hands, Turenne swung inland and attacked Audenarde, 
the place falling on the gth of September. The Marshal then 
marched across from the Schelde to the Lys, and Menin and its 
bridge were seized on the 17th of September. Immediately after 
this the Prince de Ligne sallied out from Ypres, at the head of 1,500 
horse and 2,000 infantry, meaning to throw himself into Tournai. 
Turenne saw his chance, turned on the Prince, routed his forces, 
and forced him with the survivors back into Ypres itself. 

This success in the field apparently determined the Marshal to 
lay siege to the place and rid his rear of any risk of attack. Material 
for the siege was at once collected; and, sufficient having been 
procured, the French opened their trenches against the place.t 
The garrison of Ypres at this time was some 2,500 horse and dragoons 
under the Prince de Ligne, and in addition there were 4,000 burghers 
under arms, “ all proper young men.” 

On the fourth morning of the siege Turenne informed General 
Morgan that Don John of Austria and Condé, with 11,000 horse 
and 4,000 foot, were only three leagues away, and were advancing 
to raise the siege. The position seemed critical, Turenne then 
desired Morgan to have his men under arms every night at sunset, 
and the French were to adopt the same precaution. Morgan at 


© It must be remembered that Napoleon’s commentary was written at St. 
; and in his island prison he had at his disposal neither documents nor an 
inexhaustible library. 

t An earlier English siege of Ypres occurred in 1383. In that year a force of 
knights, 500 lances, and hae archers, with multitudes of priests, under the Bishop 
of Norwich (Sir Henry le Despenser, died 1406) landed at Calais. Invading 
Flanders, the Bishop, after a series of successes in the coastal region, between 
Gravelines and Sluys, including a victory gained at Dunkirk, turned on Ypres 
and besieged the place. The operation was unsuccessful ; and, on the King of 
France advancing with an army to the relief of Ypres, the Bishop had to raise the 
siege and withdraw. Shortly afterwards the expedition failed, and it returned to 
England. The Bishop was an impetuous, headstrong, ambitious man; he does 
not seem to have possessed Morgan’s trained judgment and real decision of 
character (Froissart's Chronicles and Capgrave’s Chronicle). This fourteenth- 
century od, of Ypres lasted from the 9th of June to the 8th of August, a period 
of nine weeks. To commemorate the relief of the place a festival was inaugurated 
and thereafter held annually on the 8th of August. It was known as the Tuindag 
(i.e. le jour des remparts). 
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once pointed out that after three nights of this procedure his men 
would be useless from fatigue, and further that for a desperate case 
a desperate remedy was needed. 

Morgan’s own account of what happened is well worth repeating. 


“‘ His Excellency (Turenne) asked what he (Morgan) meant. Major- 
General Morgan did offer him to attempt the counterscarp* upon an assault, 
and so put all things out of doubt with expedition. The Major-General 
had no sooner said this, but Marshal Turenne joined his hands and looked 
up towards the heavens and said: ‘ Did ever my master, the King of 
France, or the King of Spain, attempt a counterscarp upon an assault, 
where there were three half-moons ft covered with cannon, and the 
ramparts of the town playing point-blank into the counterscarp.’ Further 
he said, ‘ What will the King, my master, think of me if I expose his army 
to these hazards?’ And he rose up and fell into a passion, stamping 
with his feet, and shaking his locks and grinning with his teeth, he said, 
* Major-General Morgan had made him mad.’ But by degrees he cooled.” 


The Marshal then made an appointment to meet the Major- 
General at 2 p.m. at the opening of the approaches, and from there 
conduct a close reconnaissance of the place. Morgan thereupon 
requested him to come unaccompanied by any of his personal staff 
and the courtiers, ‘‘a hundred noblemen with their feathers and 
ribbands,” or the party would draw such a heavy fire from the 
place that any reconnaissance would be impossible. Turenne 
agreed to come accompanied by only two or three of the lieutenant- 
generals. Actually he brought with him three lieutenant-generals 
and eight noblemen. 

After reconnoitring the counterscarp, the Marshal informed the 
other officers that Major-General Morgan had suggested an assault, 
and he asked the other officers present their opinion on this daring 
proposal. Count Schomberg { at once said that he considered 
Major-General Morgan would only propose a feasible plan, and he 
was convinced that the Major-General relied on the fine fighting 
qualities of his redcoats. There can be little doubt that Schom- 
berg’s knowledge of the character of the English infantry, and his 


® The side of the ditch nearest to the assailant; or in other words, “‘ on the 
further side from the place and facing it” (Military Dictionary, 1702, published 
by J. Nutt, of London). ; 

t A half-moon was an outwork consisting of two straight faces, whilst the rear 
face curved in like a crescent ; it was used to cover the point of a bastion (Miltary 
Dictionary, 1702). 

t Schomberg (1615-1690), although he was a Protestant, became a Marshal 
of France in 1675. He commanded in the English expedition under the Prince 
of Orange, which landed at Torbay on the sth of November, 1688. He was made 
Master-General of the Ordnance, a Duke, and a K.G. by William III. Schomberg 
was killed at the battle of the Boyne, rst of July, 1690, and was buried in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
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prompt outspoken approval of Morgan’s proposal, went far to in- 
fluence Turenne at this critical moment, and induced the Marshal 
to seize the opportunity which proved so successful. Turenne now 
turned to Morgan and asked him how many English he would 
venture. The Major-General at once replied: “‘ That he would 
venture six hundred common men, besides officers, and fifty 
pioneers.” 

A suggestion was then made that the English storming-party 
should combine with an equal number of French troops. But 
Major-General Morgan opposed this project, as he wished to attempt 
the assault of the place with his own men alone, and to carry it out 
in his own way. After some discussion, the Marshal finally con- 
sented to leave the desperate venture to Morgan, and the latter 
announced that he would make the assault at dusk.* 

Just at sunset Marshal Turenne informed Morgan that he might 
attack when he pleased. Morgan thereupon answered “ that he 
would fall on just at the setting of the night, and when the dusk of 
the evening came on.” 


“The Major-General made the English stand to their arms, and 
divided them into bodies ; a captain at the head of the pioneers, and the 
Major-General and a colonel at the head of the two battalions. He 
ordered the two battalions and the pioneers, each man to take up a long 
fascine upon their musquets and pikes, and then they were three small 
groves of wood. Immediately the Major-General commanded the two 
Majors to go to their approaches ; and that they should leap out so soon 
as they should see the Major-General march between their approaches. 
The Major-General did order the two battalions, when they came within 
three-score of the stockadoes, to slip their fascines and to fall on. But 
so it happened that the French never moved out of their approaches, 
till such time as Major-General Morgan had overpowered the enemy. 
When the pioneers came within sight of the stockadoes, they slipped the 
fascines down and fell on. The Major-General and the other two 
battalions were close to them, and when the soldiers began to lay their 
hands on the stockadoes, they tore them down for the length of six-score 
and leaped pell-mell into the counterscarp amongst the enemy ; abund- 
ance of the enemy were drowned in the moat and many taken prisoners, 
with two German princes, and the counterscarp cleared. The French 
were in their approaches all this time. Then the English fell on upon 
the half-moons, and immediately the redcoats were on the top of them, 
throwing the enemy into the moat, and turning the cannon upon the 
town ; thus the two half-moons were speedily taken. After the manning 
of the half-moons Major-General Morgan did rally all the English, with 
intention to lodge them upon the counterscarp, that he might be free of 


* Unfortunately the writer has not been able to determine the exact spot where 
this assault was delivered. 
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the enemy’s shot the next morning; and they left the other half-moon 
for Marshal Turenne’s party, which was even before their approaches. 

“ Then the French fell on upon the other half-moon, but were beaten 
off. The Major-General considered that that half-moon would gall him 
in the daytime, and therefore did speak to the officers and soldiers, that 
it was best to give them [the French] a little help: the redcoats cried, 
* Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go-lucky ?’ The Major-General 
said, ‘ In the name of God, at it happy-go-lucky.’ And immediately the 
redcoats fell on, and were on the top of it, knocking the enemy down, 
and casting them into the moat. When this work was done the Major- 
General lodged the English on the counterscarp.© They were no sooner 
lodged but Marshal Turenne scrambled over the ditches to find out the 
Major-General ; and, when he met with him, he was much troubled 
the French did no better, for indeed they did just nothing.”’ 


Turenne urged Morgan to go back and rest,f but the Major- 
General refused to move until he heard “‘ a drum beat a parley and 
saw a white flag over the walls.’”” The Marshal retorted that the 
garrison would not come to such a pass for at least six days. Leaving 
the Major-General at the front, the Marshal then went back himself 
and sent him up food and wine. Then “ within two hours after 
sun-rising [on the 26th of September], a drum beat a parley and a 
white flag was seen over the walls.”’ 

A conference was agreed to, and after a short time the terms of 
surrender were approved. Fairly generous terms were offered and 
accepted : the city charter was to be preserved ; a French garrison 
was to take over the place, and the Prince de Ligne and his force 
were to march out at 9 a.m. next morning, with one cannon, colours 
flying, bullet in mouth, and a match lighted at both ends, and to 
have a convoy to conduct the force into its own territories. 

Next morning the Prince de Ligne marched out at the head of 
his force, with one gun, 600 cavalry and 1,200 infantry ; and, on 
meeting Marshal Turenne and Major-General Morgan, the Marshal 
greeted the Prince by telling the latter how much he (Turenne) 
admired the Prince risking himself in any place in the face of a con- 
quering army. But the Prince de Ligne knew full well what had 
occasioned the premature fall of Ypres, and he replied: “ That if 
Marshal Turenne had left his English in England he [the Prince] 
durst have exposed his person in the weakest garrison the King of 
Spain had in Flanders.” 

Marshal Turenne acknowledged, in his letters reporting the 


* Morgan estimates that the losses he incurred at the storming of Ypres were : 
I ie i a g rank and file killed ; and 25 officers (out of 35) and 6 soldiers slightly 
wounded. 

+ Morgan himself had been “ slightly hurt, by a shot in the calf of his leg.” 
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reduction of Ypres to Louis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin, that 
** Major-General Morgan was instrumental in that service, and that 
the English did wonders.”’ That was practically all the recognition 
that Morgan and his redcoats received from their Allies for their 
gallant feat of arms.* The campaign was virtually over; and 
leaving a force of 5,000 men to hold the country, Turenne was able 
to draw back his Army into winter quarters. Next year the Peace 
of the Pyrenees was signed between France and Spain. 

There can be no doubt that at a critical juncture Morgan rose 
superior to the occasion, and he realized fully that under the existing 
circumstances only prompt action could command success. In the 
council of war he was always ready to urge the bold course, and to 
do so before more prudent, that is more pusillanimous, counsels 
had gained a real hearing and consideration. He knew his men, he 
had faith in their discipline and their fine fighting qualities, and he 
did not hesitate to order them to attempt an almost impossible 
achievement. He knew they would dare everything and do any- 
thing. Oliver’s men were not called Ironsides for nothing, and 
their performances, on the Dunes of Dunkirk and at Ypres, are the 
finest testimony possible to the training, discipline, and valour of 
the ever-victorious New Model. 

As English wars did not begin with Marlborough, so there 
seems no reason why earlier glories should not be perpetuated by 
regiments who had the good fortune to assist in gaining them. In 
this case honours commemorative of our earlier alliance with France 
in Flanders might be borne on the colours, as well as the honours 
gained in the Great War. It is not too extravagant to hope that any 
regiment existing to-day which can show a clear, unbroken descent 
from one of the Ironside units in Major-General Morgan’s force, 
or from one of the units in Marshal Turenne’s Army,f may even 
now have its colours emblazoned with scrolls bearing the battle- 
honours of 

“* DUNKIRK DuNEs,” and “‘ Ypres, 1658.” 


* It is not even mentioned in the Histoire du Vicomte de Turenne already 


¢ It must not be overlooked that The Buffs, the East Kent Regiment, descend 
from four English regiments that were in the service of the Netherlands until the 
poi mip aag of 1664. ‘These regiments were then disbanded for refusing to for- 
their allegiance to King Charles II. and to swear fidelity to the States-General 
of of the Netherlands. The officers and men of the four disbanded English regiments 
returned to England, and were then formed into the Holland Regiment, in the 
spring of 1665. From this unit The Buffs descend directly (“ History of The Buffs,” 
vol. i., 1572-1704, by Captain H. R. Knight, The Buffs). Unfortunately it is not 
clear what the four English regiments, in the service of the Netherlands, actually 
were doing in 1657 or in 1658. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN STATES ON 
BRITISH STRATEGY 


By Lirut.-CoLonet E. M. S. Cares, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E. 


Frg_p Service Regulations state that wars are undertaken in defence 
of our honour, our existence, or our interests, and since the British 
Empire is founded upon trade, any threat to our trading interests, 
whether to our markets or to our communications with our markets, 
is a threat against our existence. Up to 1914 our strategy was almost 
entirely concerned with protection of our maritime communications, 
but since the war certain fresh considerations have to be taken into 
account. In the first place the war showed that in a great struggle 
a State must mobilize all its resources in man-power and industry. 
Secondly, it is recognized that complete naval supremacy, both 
under the water and on the surface, is a thing difficult of attainment 
in all cases, if not indeed impossible. Thirdly, we have now to 
take into consideration countries which cannot aspire to endanger 
our communications and with which we were not, in consequence, 
much concerned before. Fourthly, it has been recognized that the 
Empire must endeavour to provide its own resources, especially in 
the nature of foodstuffs and oil, and not depend on foreign countries 
to supply essentials. 

The aspect of the question which will be chiefly dealt with 1s 
the various steps we have taken for the defence of our communications 
and our frontiers as a result of foreign aspirations. 


1. Tue Far EAST 


Up to 1897 we were the only European Power with an ice-free 
naval port on the East Asian seaboard, but in that year the Germans 
seized Kiaochow, and on the 6th of March, 1898, enforced a lease 
of the area in order to establish a naval base there, and we were 
further menaced by Russia’s expansion into China in her search 
for an ice free port in place of Vladivostock, as a result of which she 
acquired Port Arthur on the 27th of March, 1898. Our reply to 
these moves was the acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei on the 1st of July, 
1898, in order to checkmate Russian influence in North China. 
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The growth of German influence and Russian aggressiveness in 
China led to our entente in 1902 with Japan, subsequently replaced 
by the Treaty of 1905, and these agreements, coupled with the 
disappearance of Russian naval power in the Far East, rendered it 
unnecessary to spend any money on building a naval base at Wei- 
hai-Wei ; moreover, when the German Navy was seen to be growing 
into a menace in home waters, the Treaty of 1905 and its successor 
in 1911 enabled us to reduce our Far Eastern squadrons, thus 
setting free ships to join our main battle Fleet in the North Sea, where 
it was foreseen that it would be required. 

After the Great War, and just previous to the Washington Con- 
ference, the strategical situation in the Far East was distinctly 
unfavourable to us; under the naval programmes then under 
construction, Great Britain would in a few years have become only 
the Third Naval Power ; Japan was busy fortifying the Bonins, the 
Luchus and the Pescadores, while the United States was considering 
plans for naval bases in Manilla and Guam. A further disquieting 
factor was, and is still, the Japanese aspiration for expansion, for 
history teaches us that a virile nation, whether insular or continental, 
must either expand or cease to exist as a virile nation. Japan is 
following our example and turning from an agricultural into an 
industrial nation, and finds herself, as we found ourselves, without 
the requisite raw materials in her islands. In her search for these, 
she went first of all to Korea, but this proved a disappointment ; 
then the war with Germany gave her a foothold in the rich province 
of Shantung, where she could get what she required, but by the 
Shantung Settlement brought about in 1921 at Washington, she 
has given up her leased territory there and withdrawn her troops. 

As a result, too, of the Washington Conference, if its various 
treaties are ratified, our situation in the Pacific is not so unfavourable 
as it might have become. The Naval Treaty includes certain pro- 
visions as to the status quo of fortifications and naval bases in the 
Pacific region, as a result of which the Japanese may not carry on 
with their improvements at the Bonins, Luchus and the Pescadores ; 
the United States activities in Manilla and Guam are restricted ; and 
for our part we may not do anything to strengthen the seaward 
defences of Hong Kong nor may we improve its facilities as a naval 
port ; nor may any of these Powers make any new naval bases in the 
Pacific other than in the main islands of Japan, in the mainland and 
adjacent islands of North America, in Australia and its territories, 
and in New Zealand. The United States, however, is given a free 
hand as regards Honolulu. 
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Another result of the Washington Conference is that our 
alliance with Japan, contracted in 1911, has been replaced by what 
is known as “ The Four Power Pact ” between ourselves, Japan, the 
United States and France. While this Pact contains no provisions 
as to any military assistance to be given by any signatory to any other, 
it leaves open the possibility of allied action by two or more of the 
signatories in case of aggression by an outside Power. 


2. THe MIppie East 


(a) In the early days of last century, Russia extended her Empire 
over the whole of Northern Asia, and gradually absorbed all the 
States down to the borders of Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. As 
time went on, this expansion brought in its trail the railway from the 
Caspian through Merv to Kushk Post, causing a succession of Rus- 
sian scares. Our reply to the “ Russian threat,” in addition to the 
provision of troops in India, was to make various treaties with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan in order to interpose his country as a buffer 
State between India and the Russian advance. He was paid an 
annual subsidy and provided with arms. Various strategic railways 
were also made on the west and north-west frontiers of India with a 
view to facilitating the concentration of troops, whilst at Quetta was 
collected a reserve of railway material to continue the railway from 
Chaman to Kandahar, thus enabling our Army to operate within 
a short distance of railhead against an army which had to advance 
many hundreds of miles beyond its own railhead across an inhospitable 
country. 

So long as there is no railway in Afghanistan by which any 
Russian force can advance, and so long as the Russian Army remains 
in its present state, we have nothing to fear from Russian military 
aggression, but the construction of such a railway would necessitate 
a reconsideration of the strength of the Army in India. But although 
a threat of invasion by Russia alone can consequently at the present 
time be almost disregarded, we must still take into our calculations 
an Afghanistan with a reorganized army equipped with modern 
arms ; and, in addition, we have to cope with the tribes of the north- 
west frontier whom Bolshevik agents are endeavouring to stir up 
against the Government of India by propaganda, and gifts of money, 
possibly also of arms. These tribes to-day constitute a more 
formidable menace to our position in India than the Afghan 
Army. The object of Bolshevik propaganda is the overthrow of 
the existing system of government throughout the world—more 
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especially in the British Empire, for the Russian Soviet leaders 
consider that once communism is established within it, the rest of 
the world will fall an easy prey to their doctrines. Having failed in a 
direct attempt to promote a revolution in England, the Russians 
turned their attention to the policy of undermining British power in 
the East, India being their main objective. By placing a Bolshevik 
representative at Kabul, they hoped to form a convenient base for 
their propaganda campaign in India and along her north-west 
frontier. No doubt they hoped, too, in course of time to spread 
Bolshevik ideas among the Afghans themselves, but so far this 
particular aim has been kept more or less in the background. For- 
tunately, communism, with its spirit of internationalism and religious 
intolerance, is repugnant to Islamic peoples, and has made com- 
paratively little progress among them, but, nevertheless, Bolshevik 
political intrigues have caused—and will probably continue to cause— 
considerable unrest in Mahomedan countries, such as Afghanistan. 

Turkey is another country whose national religious and political 
ideals affect public feeling in India. Until December, 1922, the 
Sultan was spiritual and temporal head of Islam, and, as such, 
exercised considerable influence over the religious sentiments of 
Indian Mahomedans. Their attitude towards us is closely 
affected by the character of our relations with the Turks. At one 
time this influence of Islam did much to guide our policy as well as 
that of our enemies ; the Germans were confident that if the Sultan 
could be dragged into a war against us, India would revolt, and, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, they carried on an extensive 
propaganda in the days before the war. Fortunately, the Germans 
were proved to be mistaken in their conception of the strength and 
nature of the British Empire, but there is no doubt that during 
1921 our failure to conclude a peace with Turkey had a very serious 
and disturbing influence upon a section of the Mahomedan popula- 
tion in India. 

(6) Another country in which we have to contend against the 
machinations of the Bolsheviks, and with which Turkey is also inter- 
ested, is Iraq, which consists of the provinces of Basra, Baghdad and 
Mosul. It is as well, in order to avoid any misconception, to under- 
stand the reasons why British troops are maintained there :—{i) we 
accepted the mandate for the country, installed Feisal as King and 
must support him, therefore, until he can stand alone ; (ii) we have 
sunk vast sums of money in the country, and, if we are to get any 
return, the peaceful development of Iraq under our zgis is essential. 

These reasons are either political or commercial, but our 
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strategic interest in the place lies in the fact that at the extreme 
south end of Iraq is the outlet of the Persian oil fields, one of the 
sources from which our Navy is provided with its oil fuel. We have 
also a decided interest in preventing a powerful nation from obtaining 
a possible base from which it could threaten our maritime communica- 
tions with the East. It will be remembered that in the years before 
the war the Germans did all they could to push on the Baghdad 
railway, and, had they been able to obtain the concession for the 
whole length of the line, they would undoubtedly have established 
a naval base in the Persian Gulf. By diplomacy, however, we were 
able to insist that the southern terminus of this line should be in 
Koweit, whose Sultan was friendly towards us, and thus we prevented 
the danger of Germany appearing on our flank. 

The present difficulties in this part of the world are due to the 
Turks, who for some time past have been trying to incite the Arab 
and Kurdish tribes to rise in arms against us. The Bolsheviks, also, 
are endeavouring to embarrass us by their usual methods of propa- 
ganda, and in the future it is obvious that a reconstituted Russia, 
possibly with German assistance, may become a real menace to us 
if we remain in Iraq, by making an attempt, with or without Turkey, 
to oust us from the country and establish a naval base on the Persian 
Gulf. 


3. THe Nezar East 


In the Near East history shows that our strategy has been 
influenced by the conflicting aims of Turkey and Russia. In the 
days when Turkey was a great Empire, before Russia rose to power, 
the Black Sea was a Turkish lake, and the whole of her shores were 
ruled by the Sultan. It thus came about that all ships in the Black 
Sea flew the Turkish flag, and no vessel was allowed to enter the 
Dardanelles without a special permit from the Sultan. ‘This limita- 
tion on shipping became known as “ The ancient rule of the Otto- 
man Empire,” and it can be well understood what an irksome, and 
indeed humiliating, condition it was for the Russians when the 
Tzar came to own nearly half the littoral, thus to be cut off from all 
intercourse with the Mediterranean except by the long voyage from 
the Baltic. The motive which underlay the whole of Russia’s 
policy towards Turkey can thus easily be understood ; Russia wanted 
a free outlet to the Mediterranean, and felt that she could not obtain 
it without securing possession of Constantinople. It is equally 
obvious why France and Great Britain always opposed Russian 
intrigues in this direction—the former because the French feared 
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competition with their Levantine trade and we because we did not 
wish to have another naval power in the Mediterranean. 

In 1833, when Ibrahim Pasha marched up from Cairo to the 
Bosphorus, the Russians thinking they saw their opportunity sent 
their Black Sea Fleet to help the Sultan, and, as a reward, they were 
granted the right of free passage through the Straits for their ships 
by a somewhat unwilling Turkey. This privilege was not enjoyed 
for long, however, as in 1841 was signed “ The Convention of the 
Straits ’’ whereby the Straits were closed to all vessels of war, except 
of course Turkish vessels, and a restriction was placed on the number 
and size of war vessels in the Black Sea. The policy of supporting 
Turkey against Russia benefited us enormously in our dealings 
with Mahomedans in our various possessions, and no conflicting 
influences arose until the German menace appeared on the horizon. 
Our entente with the French seemed to the Turks to entail an entente 
with the Russians, and the Germans seized their opportunity. 
Turkey saw her ancient protector, England, drawing near to her 
hereditary enemy, Russia, and fell an easy prey to Germany. Thus 
German influence became paramount in Turkey. 

The question which naturally arises is, why, if we always backed 
Turkey in keeping the Dardanelles closed to war vessels, are we now 
insisting that they should be kept open? The answer given by those 
in favour of keeping them open is to point to the inconveniences 
occasioned to us during the war by being cut off from Russia and 
Rumania, and also to the argument that, if Bulgaria had not been cut 
off from us, she would never have taken sides with Germany. ‘The 
political state of Europe is also brought into the argument. The 
Germans and Russians are being thrown into each others’ arms by 
the policy of the Entente Powers, and the French, having no guarantee 
of assistance from Great Britain or the United States of America 
in the event of German aggression, and feeling that they must have 
allies somewhere, look to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania. 
The communication between France and these countries must be 
through the Straits. So long as the Turks were friendly or neutral 
in a conflict, this line of communication would be safe, but, if they 
became hostile, no amount of safeguards as to demilitarized zones 
would be any protection so long as they had an army in being in 
Asia Minor. 

As to the future, the aspirations of the Turkish nationalists are 
obviously to regain Turkey’s lost provinces in Iraq, more especially 
Mosul. Up to the present time the inhabitants of this country 
have declared in favour of Feisal, but there is no knowing what effect 
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assiduous Turkish propaganda may have in a few years’ time. If 
Mosul were to be restored to Turkish sovereignty, Baghdad might 
also have to be given back to the Turks, for Mosul is the granary of 
the Baghdad province: 


4. Ecypt 


As regards Egypt, which is no longer a Protectorate, its geo- 
graphical position gives it an importance which cannot well be 
exaggerated. Napoleon said that the nation which held Egypt held 
the key to India, and such is still the case to-day. All our com- 
munications with the East, whether by sea, air or cable pass through 
Egypt, and the fact that the Suez Canal may no longer be the weakest 
link in these communications does not alter its importance to us. 
Earlier in this article reference was made to Ibrahim Pasha’s advance 
against Constantinople in 1833, and as a result of the ensuing peace 
the governorship of Egypt was vested in the family of Mehemet Ali, 
Ibrahim’s father, who thus became the first Khedive ; Egypt, how- 
ever, remained a tributary State of Turkey until 1914 when we 
proclaimed a Protectorate. Mehemet Ali was himself a Turk from 
Macedonia, and most of the ruling families in Egypt are of Turkish 
origin, so that, although the Egyptians may not have the least desire 
for their country to remain a tributary state, it is not altogether 
unnatural that their sympathies should be with the Turks, rather 
than with western Europeans, quite apart from the religious aspect 
of the question. 

Egyptian statesmen fully recognize the importance of their 
country to us, and, whilst insisting upon their country remaining 
an independent State, they cannot fail to see the necessity for our 
insisting upon the retention of British troops in Egypt for the 
protection of the Suez Canal. Since the termination of the British 
Protectorate, the agitation against us has died down a great deal, 
and things are likely to become quieter still now that we have 
arrived at an amicable settlement with Turkey. 


5. GERMANY 


One of the remarkable developments of last century was the 
rapid growth of Germany first under the guiding influence of 
Prince Bismarck and then under the ambitious rule of the ex-Kaiser. 
Cooped up within narrow continental limits, the German nation 
had no room for expansion, for most of the habitable portions of the 
globe had already been colonized by other Powers, and thus only a 
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few of the less salubrious portions of tropical Africa and one or two 
Pacific islands were left in which the German flag could be planted. 
Since emigration to the United States of America did not tend to 
an increase of her power, Germany had to find some country with a 
temperate climate where she could send her surplus population and 
extend her Empire. This necessitated the gradual building up of a 
powerful fleet, for the Kaiser and his advisers guessed, very rightly, 
that neither England nor France would part with any of their pos- 
sessions without a fight. Incidentally, one may compare this state 
of Germany in the past century with the state of Japan at the present 
moment, and also one may notice that the expansion of both of these 
nations has followed a process similar to that of every nation, with 
the exception of Russia, which has developed into a world power— 
from the earliest times world-power has been founded upon sea- 
power. 

In consequence of the growth of the German Fleet, we had to 
consider a redistribution of our Navy, the strength of which was 
dissipated in all the seas. The Japanese Alliance and our entente 
with France, were both of them the direct consequence of the rising 
power of Germany upon our strategy. They enabled us to decrease 
our naval strength in the Mediterranean and east of it, and to con- 
centrate it in that which had become the vital area, the North Sea. 
Our entente with France led to an entente with her ally Russia, and 
the German Government, having failed to win over the Russians 
from their French alliance, embarked upon a policy of the peaceful 
penetration of Turkey with the double objective of cutting off Russia 
from France and England, and of obtaining access to the Persian 
Gulf, thus appearing on the flank of our communications with India. 
The latter thrust we were able to parry by obtaining control of the 
Persian Gulf terminus of the Baghdad railway, as already mentioned, 
but during the late war the German influence in Turkey and Bulgaria 
made it necessary for us and the French to employ many divisions 
of British and French troops elsewhere than in the main theatre of 
war. 
Another consequence of the growth of the German Fleet was a 
reorganization of our Army which resulted in the creation of the 
Expeditionary Force and the establishment of a Territorial Force 
on an organized basis, in place of a conglomeration of volunteer units 
with no higher organization than a battalion or regiment. This 
Territorial Force was organized primarily with a view to resisting 
invasion, and the only country which was then likely to invade us was 
Germany. But the strength of the Expeditionary Force was dictated 
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not by the numbers required to oppose Germany, but by what was 
available—that is to say, the home battalions of regiments brought 
up to strength by reservists. 

The war has put an end for the time being to Germany’s activities 
towards world wide domination, but, although knocked out for the 
moment, the German people are still essentially virile, and there is not 
the slightest doubt that the nation will rise again. One of the main 
German aspirations is the unification of the German-speaking 
population in the new States brought into existence or re-created after 
the war, but it is obviously to our advantage to prevent any rearrange- 
ment of the Central European States which will increase the power 
of Germany. 

The present state of the currencies throughout the world compel 
the Germans to carry on their trade as much as possible in countries 
whose currencies are in a like state to theirown. Their treaty with 
the Bolshevik Government in Russia which was announced to 
the world at the time of the Genoa Conference was a perfectly 
natural agreement in view of the economic conditions prevailing 
in both countries. What we have to fear is the reorganization of 
Russia by the Germans. However much we should welcome a 
reorganization of Russian industry, it would be by no means agreeable 
to us that this task should be undertaken by Germany, for it would 
mean a German penetration throughout the whole of Russia—the 
Germanization not only of Russian industries, but also of the Russian 
military forces. 

We must then picture in the future—and possibly in no very 
distant future—a vigorous Germany and a reconstituted Russia, 
with a man-power in excess of the rest of Europe. It is not 
difficult to foresee what untoward consequences such a combina- 
tion might have for the rest of Europe. It is to try and check 
any such alliance that an endeavour has been made to constitute a 
group of independent States—Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
—between Germany and Russia; it remains to be seen to what 
extent these States will succeed in acting as efficient buffers. 


6. WESTERN EUROPE 
(a) Belgtum—The geographical position of Belgium, coupled 
with its topography, has caused it to be the scene of much fighting 
throughout history. Our Army has been engaged there on and 
off since the time of William III., and the result of all this fighting 
was that the neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by certain of the 
Great Powers of Europe in an attempt to render wars less frequent. 
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Writers on military geography have as a rule ascribed this constant 
fighting in Belgium to the fact that it is the easiest line of approach 
between France and Germany, but this does not account for the fact 
that Great Britain’s enemy in one war might be her ally in the next. 
In Mr. Colvin’s book, ‘‘ The Unseen Hand in English History,”’ 
a very simple explanation is forthcoming; England’s chief export 
in the Middle Ages and later was cloth, one of her chief markets was 
Central Europe, and her approach to this market was the Rhine ; 
any attempt to block this approach, whether by Spain, Holland or 
France, was a threat against England, and the reason why in the 
old days we fought so much in this part of the world was to keep open 
our central European market. The reasons why we entered into 
the war in 1914 are too well known to need discussion here, but it 
should be remarked that the Treaty of Versailles has removed the 
guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg ; the effect 
of this upon our future strategy will be referred to in the next para- 
graph. 

(6) France—At the time of the Napoleonic wars the chief centres 
of trade lay in the East and West Indies and America, and all our 
strategy up to the battle of Trafalgar was confined to the protection 
of our trade routes and to seizing French sources of wealth. By way 
of reply to our blockade of France in 1806 Napoleon decided to 
strike at us by closing all our European markets to us and so inaugur- 
ated his ‘‘ Continental Policy,” which meant that none of the States 
over which he had control (#.e. practically the whole of Europe) 
were allowed to carry on any trade with Great Britain. By this 
means of trade blockade he hoped to make bankrupt “ the nation of 
shop-keepers.” 

Although the victory of Trafalgar placed us in a position to take 
part in continental warfare, no serious expedition was undertaken 
by us until we landed in the Spanish Peninsula in 1808. 

The reason for embarking upon this expedition rather than upon 
one in Prussia, where we should equally have had allies, was due 
to our treaty obligations with Portugal, but it is worthy of remark 
that by following this policy, our Peninsular market, which Napoleon 
was trying to close to us, was restored more quickly than if we had 
started a campaign against him from a German base. 

From the fall of Napoleon until the accession of Edward VII. 
the principal influence of France upon our strategy was confined to 
the maintenance of our sea supremacy, for which reason we kept a 
strong fleet in the Mediterranean, 

The influence of German expansion upon our relations with 
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France and Russia and the consequent re-distribution of our Fleet 
has already been mentioned. The political entente with France 
was followed by an understanding concerning the military assistance 
we should provide in case France were attacked, and plans were 
made in much detail, as well as with considerable secrecy, which led 
eventually to our finding ourselves at Mons. 

The disintegration of Europe as a result of the war has left Great 
Britain and France with somewhat divergent aims. The British 
nation, believing in Germany’s defeat, wishes for an execution of 
the Versailles Treaty fair to all nations, and holds as its immediate 
objective the restoration of trade in order to provide employment 
not only for the British people, but also for the people of other 
nations. The French do not believe that Germany’s defeat has given 
their country sufficient security against future aggression. Their 
claim to the left bank of the Rhine was given up in exchange for a 
guarantee from the United States of America and ourselves to come 
to their assistance in the event of an unprovoked attack by Germany ; 
our agreement was subject to an American ratification of this pact. 
The American Congress, however, refused to ratify the arrangement 
to which President Wilson had agreed, and the French naturally 
feel that they are isolated. This is the main reason why they are 
now so determined to take no chances with Germany. It is for this 
reason that they still maintain so large an army and the most powerful 
air force in the world, and propose to build a navy with a fleet of 
submarines vastly beyond what we, at any rate, consider to be 
necessary for their defence. 

The French view is that we have let them down badly, and 
their irritation with us is consequently quite intelligible. At the 
Cannes Conference Mr. Lloyd George put forward proposals for 
pacts, by the terms of which we were to go to the assistance of 
France and Belgium in case of unprovoked attack by Germany, 
such an agreement between France and Belgium being actually in 
existence. Unfortunately this Conference broke down, for the 
writer considers that the signing of such a treaty or pact would have 
a great moral effect on European countries and would improve our 
relations with France. Pact or no pact, however, it will be imperative 
for us to go to the assistance of Belgium or France if attacked, and 
for this reason it is necessary for British officers to study the military 
geography of this portion of Europe. 
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7. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


We have to thank the United States in a great measure for the 
solidarity given to the British Empire by the granting of self- 
government to the Dominions. Without the lesson given to us 
by the secession of the American Colonists we might not have had 
in 1914 the assistance of our great Dominions. 

The dockyard ports of Halifax, Bermuda and Esquimalt, and the 
defended ports of Freetown (Sierra Leone) and Kingston (Jamaica) 
may be taken as expressions of our strategy in guarding our communi- 
cations, but there is not a single fortified place on either side of the 
3,000 miles of the Canadian-American frontier. 

The principal influence on our strategy has been that brought 
about by the Monroe Doctrine, enunciated in 1823, which is to the 
effect that the United States will tolerate no territorial interference 
by any European Power anywhere on the American continent. As 
a corollary, the United States never interfered with affairs in Europe 
until she joined in the war against Germany. ‘This doctrine was 
really inspired by Canning as a means of defeating a European 
coalition which aimed at restoring the Spanish American Re- 
publics to the throne of Spain, and, except when France seized 
the opportunity afforded by the American Civil War to support 
Maximilian in Mexico with armed intervention, and also with the 
exception of our own dispute over the Venezuelan boundary, 
European Powers have for a hundred years refrained from inter- 
ference in America. Politically speaking, the United States shut 
themselves up in a watertight compartment, neither seeking nor ac- 
cepting alliances until the late war, but the Washington Conference 
shows that the Americans consider they can no longer hold aloof from 
the rest of the world. The replacement of our Japanese Alliance by 
the Four Powers Pact and the Naval Treaty for the limitation of 
armaments have necessitated a reconsideration of our strategy in 
the Pacific. It is worthy of remark that Great Britain is the only 
nation so far which has taken any serious steps to carry out the 
“* scrapping ” clauses of this treaty. 


8. CONCLUSION 


During the last 400 years there has been nothing mysterious or 
Machiavellian about our strategy ; Great Britain expanded into an 
Empire in an endeavour to render herself independent of foreign 
nations for her essential requirements, and our whole strategy has 
had for its object the defence of our territories, the preservation of 
our markets and the safe-guarding of our communications. 


GENERAL LIMAN VON SANDERS ON THE 
DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 


(With Maps) 


ALTHOUGH Liman von Sanders’ Fiinf Jahre Tiirket was first pub- 
lished some three years ago, and several versions of his account of 
the Palestine operations in 1918 have appeared in various English 
periodicals, no one has yet thought it worth his while to give British 
readers von Sanders’ narrative of the Dardanelles campaign. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the following précis of his account will be of 
interest. 


I.—THE PERIOD PRIOR TO THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Early in 1915 reports from Athens and elsewhere began to point 
to the possibility of an attempt by the Allies to force the passage of 
the Dardanelles. The supreme command of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus defences was at this time in the hands of the German 
Admiral von Usedom, assisted by Admiral Mertens, as representative 
of Turkish G.H.Q. Colonel Djevad Bey was in charge of the forts 
at the Narrows and on the Asiatic shore and of all the troops in the 
southern part of the Gallipoli Peninsula ; those in the northern part 
belonged to the III Corps, which formed part of von Sanders’ First 
Army. 

Von Sanders’ view was that no hostile fleet could long maintain 
itself before Constantinople, unless the shores of the Straits were also 
occupied and held by an army ; measures had, however, to be taken 
to secure the capital against a surprise attack by ships and troops, 
and also to prevent the landing of Russian forces at the mouth of 
the Bosphorus. For this latter purpose the VI Corps was held in 
constant readiness at San Stefano. On the 27th of December, 
1914, von Sanders, in reply to an inquiry from German G.H.Q., 
stated that all preparations had been made to deal with any attack 
on Constantinople and that there was no ground for anxiety. 

By the middle of February, on his return from a tour of inspection 
along the coast of Asia Minor from the Sea of Marmora to Smyrna, 
he received news that the British Fleet was collecting in the /Egean, 
and had taken possession of Lemnos, Imbros and Tenedos as bases 
for military and aerial, as well as naval forces. Before long the hostile 
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battleships commenced to bombard the forts of Sedd-ul-Bahr and 
Kum Kale, at the entrance to the Straits, which were seriously damaged 
and reduced to silence. An attempt, however, to destroy Sedd-ul- 
Bahr by means of a landing party was beaten off. By the end of 
February, therefore, the possibility of a forcing of the Dardanelles had 
to be reckoned with, and measures were taken for the removal of the 
Sultan and the Government to the interior of Asia Minor, if necessity 
arose. The military measures taken by Turkish G.H.Q. between 
the 2oth of February and the 1st of March were such as amounted 
in effect to the abandonment of the Straits in the event of a hostile 
landing. The I Corps was dissolved and the First and Second 
Armies were ordered, in case of such a landing, to defend the 
northern and southern shores respectively ; no attempt was to be 
made to ensure possession of the western shores of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, or of the Asiatic coast to the south of Kum Kale. Von 
Sanders at once wrote to Enver, criticizing this project and 
suggesting the formation of two armies, one facing west to meet an 
Allied attack on the Straits, another facing east to deal with a 
Russian landing on the Bosphorus; but Enver refused to sanction 
this proposal. On the 1st of March, moreover, the II Corps at 
Adrianople and the IV Corps near Panderma, which were to be 
utilized to reinforce the defenders of the Dardanelles if necessary, 
were ordered back, the one to the Tchatalva lines, the other to 
the Gulf of Ismid. Fortunately a postponement of the execution 
of these moves was secured. 

The action of the Allied Fleets against the defences of the Straits 
culminated in the great attack of the 18th of March. Prior to this, 
on the rst of March, a fierce duel had taken place between 5 English 
battleships, assisted by destroyers, and the guns on the heights of 
Erenkoi, forming part of the 8th (German) Foot Artillery Regiment 
under Colonel Wehrle, and henceforward for over a fortnight hostile 
activity was continuous by day and by night. In the great offensive 
of the 18th of March, 16 battleships, formed in two lines, entered the 
Straits and bombarded the Turkish positions from 10.30 a.m. till 
7 p.m., with only inconsiderable success ; the casualties amounted to 
barely 200, and the material damage done was slight. On the side of 
the assailants, however, the battleships Bouvet, Ocean and Irreststible 
were sunk, and several smaller vessels, while others were badly 
knocked about. The Allied Fleets drew off defeated ; the attempt to 
force the passage by ships alone was once for all proved hopeless. 
It was fully realized, however, that the Allies were certain to pursue 
their plan of ‘penetrating to Constantinpole by other means, and 
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that a landing of troops would follow. Reports of preparations 
for an expedition were already rife, and its numerical strength 
was given at from 50,000 to 80,000 British, and 50,000 French. 
The arrival of Generals Hamilton and D’Amade and the extensive 
preparations and assembling of large bodies of troops at Mudros 
were all duly reported to First Army headquarters. 

On the 24th of March Enver resolved to constitute a new army— 
the Fifth—for the defence of the Dardanelles ; in this decision he 
was largely influenced not only by von Sanders’ representations, 
but by those of his colleagues of the German Embassy and of 
Admirals Souchon and von Usedom. 


II.—TuHeE First PERIOD OF THE CAMPAIGN 


On this same day von Sanders was asked by Enver to take over the 
command of the Fifth Army, and at once left Constantinople with a 
few of his old First Army staff, going by sea to the town of Gallipoli, 
which was for the moment to be his headquarters. His new com- 
mand consisted of 5 divisions, each of g to 12 battalions, with an 
average battalion strength of 800 to 1,000 men, and was divided 
between the two shores of the Dardanelles. The delays of the 
British, who waited a month before making their attack, allowed 
the Turks time to bring up Colonel Nicolai’s 3rd Division from the 
capital. 

The Asiatic shore south of the Dardanelles is an alternation of 
gentle ridges and broad valleys traversed by the Menderes and its 
tributary streams. A ridge of dunes divides the mainland from 
the beach, and affords good artillery positions for the covering of 
a landing in cooperation with the guns of a fleet. The Menderes 
itself formed no obstacle to the advance of an army, at any rate in 
the spring and summer. The Gallipoli peninsula, which bounds 
the Straits on the north or European side, is a wild tangle of steeply 
rising ridges and deep valleys, possessing only a few tiny villages 
and one small town, Maidos; towards the upper end of the Gulf 
of Saros, however, the ground becomes more open and more 
cultivated. 

It was impossible for the defenders, with the smal] forces at their 
disposal, to safeguard all the points where the enemy might land, 
and they were compelled, therefore, to devote their attention 
primarily to covering the most important of these areas. The 
most favourable spot for a landing appeared to be in Besika Bay, 
which could easily be reached from Tenedos, and from which the 
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enemy could menace from the rear the most important sector of 
the Dardanelles defences on the Asiatic shore. This appeared then 
to be the main point of danger. On the peninsula itself there were 
three vital areas to be guarded. A force, covered by the guns of 
the fleet, landing on the southern point of the peninsula at Sedd- 
ul-Bahr and Tekke Burnu, would be in a position to advance on 
Achi Baba, the possession of which would facilitate its further pro- 
gress in the open country beyond and enable it to command the 
defences on the shores of the Narrows. From Gaba Tepe a broad 
valley led direct to Maidos and the heights in the vicinity, the 
occupation of which would certainly lead to the fall of some of the 
most important forts; but any enemy choosing this route for his 
advance must first safeguard his flank by securing the crest of 
Ari Burnu to the north. Finally, a landing in the neighbour- 
hood of Bulair, at the northern end of the Gulf of Saros, where 
the Peninsula narrowed down to a depth of some 5,000 to 7,000 
yards, would permit of the severence of the Turkish communica- 
tions with Constantinople and with Thrace both by land and by 
water. 

In order to be in a position to meet all possible eventualities, 
three battle groups were formed : the 5th and 7th Divisions posted at 
the upper end of the Gulf of Saros, the gth and 19th Divisions in 
the lower peninsula, and the 11th Division, soon to be reinforced 
by the 3rd, on the Asiatic shore. These formations confined 
themselves to watching the coastline with small detachments, 
the main bodies being held back so as to allow of an active 
and mobile defence. Shipping was held ready at all the possible 
embarkation points on the shores of the Straits, to facilitate a rapid 
transfer of troops from one side to the other, and efforts were made 
to improve the roads throughout the Army zone. All movements 
were carried out by night to avoid observation by hostile aeroplanes 
(an arm in which the Turks were absolutely deficient), and were often 
interrupted by the fire of the Allied ships’ guns. Some attempt at 
strengthening positions was also made, as far as the available 
material would permit of it. It seems that much of this remained 
unknown to the enemy, whose plan of operations was closely based 
on old and out-of-date aerial reports. 

About 5 a.m. on the 25th of April reports of the landing of large 
hostile forces and of the approach of others began to reach Fifth 
Army headquarters in Gallipoli. The 11th Division announced that a 
number of battleships and transports had appeared off Besika Bay ; 
the 3rd Division around Kum Kale were already in action with 
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strong bodies of French troops, who had disembarked under cover 
of a violent naval bombardinent. At Sedd-ul-Bahr and Tekke 
Burnu, near the mouth of the Sigindere stream and at Morto Bay 
the oth Division was engaged with British landing parties; and at 
Gaba Tepe, and round the mouth of the valley leading to Maidos 
and near Ari Burnu, transports and light craft were rapidly setting 
masses of troops on shore. The guns of the British Fleet were 
effectively supporting all these disembarcations ; and heavy firing 
was also perceptible from the direction of the upper Gulf of Saros, 
where further landings seemed intended. 

In all this there was nothing unexpected, but only time could 
show where the enemy’s main effort was being made. The 7th 
Division was ordered to assemble in Gallipoli town and move to 
Bulair. Von Sanders then rode forward to that place. He observed 
some 20 enemy ships in the Gulf, but as yet no actual disembarcation 
of troops seemed to have taken place. At this moment there 
arrived Essad Pasha, G.O.C. III Corps, who stated that the 
gth Division had repelled the first British attacks against the southern 
point of the peninsula, but that these were still being pressed. No 
enemy troops had yet set foot on shore at Gaba Tepe, but at Ari 
Burnu the cliffs were in possession of the British ; the 19th Division 
was being sent to recapture them. The situation on the Asiatic 
shore was still obscure. 

As it was impossible for von Sanders to leave Bulair for the 
moment, he entrusted Essad with the direction of affairs in the 
southern part of the peninsula. It seemed that the enemy was bring- 
ing some 80,000 to 90,000 men against the 60,000 of the Fifth Army 
and not all of these last could be considered as available for use 
against him ; moreover, the Allies were far and away superior to the 
Turks in weight of artillery, and had ample transport—some 200 
vessels of all kinds—at their disposal. 

More than one attempt at a landing in the Gulf of Saros was 
beaten off, but it did not appear as if these were seriously intended 
to succeed. Reports from Besika Bay in the afternoon seemed to 
indicate that there also only a demonstration was intended. Soon 
afterwards Essad Pasha, who was now at Maidos, asked that instant 
reinforcements might be sent to the toe of the peninsula, where the 
enemy had established himself in strength. Colonel Sami Bey, G.O.C. 
gth Dvision, had engaged all his reserves, and so the 7th Division, 
concentrated around the junction of roads south west of Bulair, was 
at once ordered to send two battalions by sea from Gallipoli to Maidos, 
where they would come under his command ; while the sth Division 
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from the eastern end of the Gulf of Saros was to send three more 
battalions to Charkeui and thence on to Maidos at nightfall. 

Late that evening it was reported that the enemy had been 
beaten off at Gaba Tepe, and that Australian and New Zealand 
troops, landed at Ari Burnu, had been driven back to the edge of 
the cliffs west of Koja Dere by the 19th Division. By next morning, 
the 26th of April, as it was clear that no serious enemy effort was to 
be feared in the Gulf of Saros, additional units of the sth and 7th 
Divisions were ordered to Maidos by sea, the artillery proceeding 
by march route to the same place. Von Sanders himself, leaving 
Lieut.-Colonel Kiazim Bey, his Chief of Staff, in charge at Bulair, 
with orders to send forward the rest of the sth and 7th Divisions, 
unless the enemy undertook serious operations in the Gulf within 
the next 24 hours, also took ship for the same port. Accordingly, 
by the 27th of April, the whole of the shores of the Gulf had been 
denuded of troops, although enemy shipping was still off shore. 

Essad used the reinforcements sent him to feed the battle line 
in front of Sedd-ul-Bahr, only one or two of the last arrived units 
going to Ari Burnu. He himself now took over control of the 
operations in the latter sector, handing over command in the 
former area to Lieut.-Colonel von Sodenstern, G.O.C. sth Division. 
Von Sanders established his headquarters at Mal Tepe. 

After four days’ fierce fighting, Colonel Nicolai’s 3rd Division 
succeeded in clearing the Asiatic shore and driving the French, 
who had landed at Kum Kale, back to their ships. This allowed of 
the transfer of the 11th Division from that side of the Straits to the 
peninsula ; it was ferried over from Chanak, and put into line on 
the Sedd-ul-Bahr front. Moreover, the enemy’s positions on this 
front were now exposed to flanking fire from the guns of Intepe fort, 
which, owing to the length of the range and the shortage of ammuni- 
tion, was less effective than was hoped for. 

Soon after the Allied landing repeated instructions were received 
from Enver for the Turks to assume the offensive and to drive the 
invaders off the peninsula, but this task proved beyond their powers. 
They were exposed to fire from the sea from three sides, and had 
at their disposal only field artillery which was quite unable, even 
had it not been fully employed in other tasks, to reply to it effec- 
tively. The only resort left to them seemed to be an attack by night, 
and this was attempted on three successive occasions with only 
incomplete success ; each time the enemy’s superiority of fire com- 
pelled the Turks when daylight came to relinquish their gains. 
Accordingly, they were compelled to adopt a defensive attitude ; 
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to dig in at a short distance from the enemy, thus securing some 
shelter from the fire of the ships’ guns, and to hold stubbornly to 
every inch of ground. 

The fire of the British naval guns, which were assisted by aero- 
planes and airships—of which arms the Fifth Army was totally 
lacking—was to prove an extraordinarily effective support for the 
Allied troops, and at no point were the Turks successful in shaking 
the enemy’s hold on the beaches, though at one point near Aribornu 
they came within an ace of doing so. On the other hand, all efforts 
by the Anzac Corps to push forward in this sector were equally 
fruitless. Thus by the roth of May trench warfare had gradually 
come into existence on the whole front, along the line which the 
British had reached at the conclusion of their first landing operations. 

The question of supplying the Fifth Army now began to give 
rise to difficulties ; the villages of Ak Bash and Kilia on the north 
shore of the Dardanelles, where most of the supplies were landed, 
were exposed to indirect fire from the sea; the nearest railhead, 
Usun Keupri, was seven days’ march away, and transport forward 
from that point was slow and inadequate. The greater part of the 
traffic, therefore, had to cross the Sea of Marmora, and fortunately 
the hostile submarines never succeeded in effectively interfering 
with it. 

On the sth of May Colonel Weber took over command of the 
Southern Group, vice Colonel von Sodenstern wounded ; the Turkish 
line in this sector ran due east and west some 1,500 yards south of 
Knithia from the AEgean to the Dardanelles shore. Here three or 
more complete defensive systems, with dugouts and wire, had been 
constructed by either side, and provided with long communication 
trenches. Lack of trench material and tools placed the Turks at 
considerable disadvantage as compared with the enemy, and more 
than once during these early weeks of the campaign, it was proposed 
to withdraw the front line back from the flat, featureless plain of 
Krithia to the slopes of Achi Baba. Von Sanders felt—and the event 
proved him right—that such a step would merely increase the front 
to be garrisoned by his troops and expose them more conspicuously 
to the fire of the enemy’s ships’ guns. He, therefore, refused to 
consent to the proposal. 

On the Ari Burnu front, where the Turkish lines could only be 
enfiladed from one direction by fire from the sea, the terrain was 
also better suited for defence, and the British, despite their courage 
and persistence, made little progress, nowhere succeeding in pene- 
trating farther than some 800 to 1,200 yards from the beach. 
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Reinforcements both of men and heavy guns now began to reach 
the Fifth Army ; among these new arrivals were the 4th, 13th, 15th 
and 16th Divisions, and later the whole of the V Corps. A serious 
shortage of shells, however, began to make itself felt, and those 
which arrived were often of poor quality and ineffective. During 
May Army H.Q. moved from Gallipoli town to a camp some 3,000 
yards from Bigali in rear of the Ari Burnu front. The 2nd Division, 
which arrived on the 10th of May, was also assembled behind this 
front, and in a dashing night attack on the 18th of May succeeded 
in penetrating the hostile first line, causing the enemy heavy losses 
and itself suffering over 9,000 casualties. An armistice for the 
burial of the dead was granted at the request of the British, on the 
23rd of May. Despite the partial success gained, it must be admitted 
that this offensive, which was caused by an under-estimation of the 
strength of the hostile positions, was an error, especially in view of 
the scantiness of the artillery support available. 

Affairs now became quieter in this sector, whereas in the southern 
the enemy appeared to be assembling strong forces with a view to 
forcing a decision. About this time also the Turkish Fleet, encouraged 
by the arrival of German submarines in the Sea of Marmora, under- 
took a series of successful enterprises against the British ships off 
the mouth of the Straits ; the latter withdrew to Lemnos, there to 
concert measures which were to put an effective stop to Turkish 
naval activity for the remainder of the campaign. All von Sanders’ 
efforts during June and July to induce the Turkish naval authorities 
to cooperate in the defence of the peninsula proved unavailing, and 
the Allied Fleets were left free to bombard the Turkish positions 
at their leisure and undisturbed. 

About the end of June there arrived on the Sedd-ul-Bahr front 
a German engineer company, 200 strong—the only German unit 
sent to this theatre throughout the whole of the Dardanelles 
campaign, though a number of individual officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers were at various times employed on the staff, or with 
the combatant units of the Fifth Army. 

Early in July part of the Fifth Army was relieved on the Krithia 
front by units of the Second Army, and its G.O.C., Wehib Pasha, 
took over command there from Colonel Weber. In the course of 
this relief there took place a fierce British attack on the 13th of July, 
which was only repulsed with great difficulty and by the employment 
of all reserves. At the same time the impression began to gain 
ground that a new attempt at landing was in course of prepara- 
tion; 140 transports and 50 to 60,000 men were said to be 
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assembling at Lemnos; but the indications as to the objective of 
these forces were still indefinite. Both flanks of the southern front 
rested securely on the sea coast ; on the left wing of the Ari Burnu 
front the British had gained some ground, and on the right they had 
also pushed out a detachment northward. This latter move appeared 
to von Sanders significant, but the commander on the spot, Essad 
Pasha, disagreed with him. A landing in the upper Gulf of Saros 
seemed less unlikely than a renewed attempt on the Asiatic coast ; 
but the greatest anxiety was for the stretch between the right wing 
of the southern front and the left of the Ari Burnu front, and Colonel 
Kannengiesser’s gth Division was sent to the western slope of 
Kajal Tepe to observe that area. A detachment of 3 battalions, 
1 squadron and 4 batteries, under Major Willmer, was also 
placed to watch Essad Pasha’s right flank from Asmal Dere, east of 
Great Anafarta to beyond Suvla Bay. The 7th and 12th Divisions 
continued to guard the Gulf of Saros. 


II].—TuHe SECOND PERIOD OF THE CAMPAIGN 


On the 6th of August 5 fresh British divisions * undertook a 
new landing between Ari Burnu and the north shore of Suvla Bay, 
an operation which was combined with subsidiary attacks at Sedd- 
ul-Bahr and against the left sector of our Ari Burnu Group. This last- 
named attack was at first reported by Essad Pasha to be the enemy’s 
main effort, but by evening it was clear that an attempt was being 
made to work north along the coast to unite with the real attack at 
Suvla. About 9 p.m. the 7th and 12th Divisions from the Gulf of 
Saros were ordered to be ready to move, and, about 10 p.m., they 
were directed on Uzun Hissarlik. At the same time the gth Division 
was ordered to move northward from Kajal Tepe. As the last- 
named was approaching the Koja Chemen early on the morning 
of the 7th, it was informed that British advanced troops had already 
taken possession of the crest, and in a resolute counter-attack drove 
them back from this important position, the loss of which would 
have necessitated the withdrawal of the whole of the Ari Burnu 
front, and given the enemy a view of the Narrows. 

Meanwhile, farther to the north, the British advancing from 
Suvla had occupied Mestan Tepe, but had been checked before 
Ismail Tepe. The 4th Division was sent to strengthen the line at 
the Koja Chemen, and the XVI Corps (7th and 12th Divisions) 


® The landing at Suvla was carried out by the 11th Division and two brigades 
of the roth Division. Later the 53rd Division landed and took part in the battle. 
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reported its arrival from the Gulf of Saros as early as the afternoon 
of the 7th. Accordingly, orders were issued for an attack on the 
morrow on either side of Azmak Dere—a measure necessitated 
by the rapid and wide-spreading progress of the British. Mehmed 
Ali Pasha, the commander on the Asiatic side, was also ordered 
to dispatch all his available battalions and batteries to Chanak, 
for transport to the Peninsula under cover of darkness. 

On the morning of the 8th, however, when von Sanders arrived on 
the ground to supervise the preparations for the forthcoming attack, 
there were no troops to be seen. The greater part of the 7th and 12th 
Divisions were still en route, and the operation had to be postponed 
till nightfall ; and, even then, these troops were unable to take part 
in the attack, which was carried out by the units on the spot, under 
the command of Mustapha Kemal Bey, G.O.C. 19th Division. 
Although considerable gains of ground were made, the time lost 
could not be regained, and the enemy was left in possession of 
Mestan Tepe. Early on the roth, a second counter-attack by Mustapha 
Kemal led to the recapture of the upper slopes of the Koja Chemen 
and of the Jung Bahir height and the consolidation of the Turkish 
positions in that sector. 

A few days later, on the 15th, 14 British divisions * violently 
attacked the Turkish positions on the Kirej Tepe, which were held by 
units of the 5th Division and of the coast defence troops. The attack 
was renewed on the 16th, but the situation was restored by the 
arrival of the troops from Asia, who succeeded by nightfall in 
recovering all the lost ground. Any hostile success on this flank 
must have led to the outflanking of the Fifth Army positions in the 
Anafarta plain and the enforced withdrawal of the whole front. 

There can be no doubt that the British had failed to make full 
use of the advantages conferred on them by their possession of the — 
initiative, and of superiority in artillery and munitions, and that 
had they pushed forward vigorously immediately after their landing, 
they would have been able to effect more than a mere prolongation 
of the Ari Burnu front to the north. No doubt the inexperience of 
their troops and the unexpectedly rapid arrival of the Turkish 
reinforcements contributed to their failure. Had they from the 
first taken possession of Kirej Tepe the troops could not have been 
spared to drive them out; as it was, their advance from Suvla 
could only be checked by drawing to a dangerous extent on the 
Turkish forces on the shores both of the Gulf of Saros and of Asia. 


_ © In reality the attack was carried out by two brigades of the roth Division 
with one of the s4th in support. 
5 
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In fact, the fate of the whole campaign, of the Fifth Turkish Army, 
and indeed of Constantinople itself, turned on the issue of this battle, 
which more than once hung perilously in the balance, and it is not 
too much to say that this battle of Suvla and the British failure to 
exploit to the full their first success in it, was the decisive point in 
the Dardanelles campaign. 

On the 21st of August a large-scale hostile attack in the Anafarta 
plain was repulsed after violent fighting and by the use of all avail- 
able Turkish reserves, including cavalry. Both sides had suffered 
heavily in these August battles: the British losses were reported 
to amount to some 15,000 killed and 45,000 wounded,*® and between 
the 22nd and 26th of August 26,000 Turkish wounded were 
evacuated by water to Constantinople. 

About this time Field-Marshal von der Goltz’s First Turkish 
Army took over from the Fifth the duty of guarding the Gulf of 
Saros; but neither here nor on the Asiatic side was there any 
more fighting up to the conclusion of the campaign. All the 
enemy’s efforts were henceforward devoted to the three main 
battle fronts on the Peninsula. 

In the southern sector of Sedd-ul-Bahr the opposing lines ran 
some 1,200 yards south of Krithia. The hostile front was held by 
2 French and 3 British divisions, the former being on the right ; the 
Turkish front by 4 or § divisions commanded by Wehib Pasha ; 
both sides were strong in artillery, and fighting was constant and 
often violent. ‘The Ari Burnu front, under Essad Pasha, had been 
prolonged southward by a combined division round Gaba Tepe, 
and was connected with the southern front by a detachment on the 
heights flanking the Maidos valleys. Mustafa Kemal’s command 
on the Anafarta front extended from Koja Chemen, where touch 
was maintained with Essad Pasha’s forces to Kirej Tepe, and com- 
prised 6 divisions. His artillery positions crowned the hills 
running parallel with the coast and commanded all the enemy 
defences in the Anafarta plain; unfortunately the quantity both of 
guns and of ammunition was inadequate. The right of the line 
here, held by the r1th Division, was much exposed to flanking fire 
from the sea from which the 12th Division on its left also suffered 
considerably. 

In September the command of the Fifth Army artillery was 
taken over by Colonel Gressmann, newly arrived from the Western 


© These figures are much exaggerated. The British casualties for. the whole of 
August amounted to 11,000 killed, 30,500 wounded, and 5,000 missing, in 
47,000. 
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Front, and that of the heavy artillery by Colonel Wehrle. Through- 
out this month and October the enemy continued his fierce but 
unsuccessful local attacks. Meanwhile, the units of the Second 
Turkish Army, hitherto employed on the southern front, were 
relieved by troops from the First Army and dispatched to Thrace ; 
the new arrivals, however, who were mostly recruited from Arabia, 
proved unequal to the great strain of the peninsula fighting and had 
to be buttressed by troops of better quality. Djevad Pasha took over 
the command of the southern front from Wehib Pasha. It seems 
that this withdrawal of the Second Army was neither necessary nor 
timely ; the Fifth Army was in sore need of large reserves to 
facilitate frequent reliefs of the troops in the line and to enable it 
to improve its positions with a view to an eventual offensive, and 
the Second Army after its relief remained inactive in Thrace till 
February, 1916. 

About the middle of October Field-Marshal von der Goltz was 
appointed to the command of the Sixth Army in Mesopotamia and 
Colonel Back took over command of the corps at the head of the 
Gulf of Saros, which now came directly under Turkish G.H.Q. 

On the 1st of November reports from Germany—which proved 
in the end to be false—predicted the imminence of a new British 
landing, and, on the 24th, others from Berne presaged a renewed 
naval attempt to force the passage of the Straits. Now there also 
began to arrive by the newly opened route through Serbia supplies 
of ammunition from Germany ; on the 15th of November there was 
sent an Austrian 24 cm. motor battery, and early in December 
another battery of 15 cm. howitzers. These were the only reinforce- 
ments of non-Turkish origin that arrived before the termination 
of the campaign, at which time the German personnel with the 
Fifth Army numbered only some 500 of all ranks. - 

At the end of November von Sanders had begun to work out 
plans for a great attack, comprising a break through on the left 
wing of the Anafarta front and the right of the Ari Burnu front, and 
a rolling up of the hostile line in both sectors. The initial measures 
—reconnaissance, training of the assaulting divisions, bringing up of 
technical troops and reinforcements—were well in hand when the 
enemy forestalled the attack by his withdrawal from these two fronts. 

This withdrawal, which was primarily due to the initiative of 
Lord Kitchener, and was undoubtedly justified both by the actual 
British position at the moment and by the unfavourable prospects 
of the future, remained unsuspected by the Turks up to the very 
last moment ; the possibility of such a move had, of course, been 
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kept in view, and all commanders instructed to watch for any signs 
of it, but the skilful manner in which it was prepared and executed 
prevented any suspicion of it till it was too late to interfere. On the 
night of the r9th—zoth December, which was foggy, everything seemed 
much as usual; up to midnight the hostile artillery and ships’ 
guns were fairly active, though their fire subsequently diminished. 
Between 1 and 2 a.m. a mine was exploded on the Ari Burnu front ; 
the Turkish troops going forward to occupy the crater met with no 
resistance ; when the neighbouring companies also advanced, they 
were received with a few shots ; then there was silence. The enemy’s 
trenches were occupied and the matter reported to higher authority ; 
but, by the time the latter had issued orders for a general advance, 
there had been some delay, and the fog and the density of the hostile 
wire still prevented any rapid advance ; the explosion of mines in 
different places also helped to cause loss and confusion. ‘The covering 
fire of the British naval guns and the difficulties of the descent from 
the cliffs to the beach gave the retreating foe a further start, and by 
the time the Turkish troops reached the shore he had completely 
disappeared. ‘The withdrawal on the Anafarta front was also carried 
out successfully It was reported to von Sanders at 4 a.m. on the 2oth, 
and he at once issued orders for the alarming of all units, the sending 
up of reserves and a general advance to the coast line. Mines and 
the resistance of the enemy’s rear parties checked for some time the 
advance of the Anafarta group, and the British made their escape 
with trifling losses in men. The quantity of material left behind 
however, was very great, and included 5 steamers, 60 launches, light 
railway and telephone material, wire, medical stores and filters ; 
ammunition, both S.A.A. and artillery, bombs, machine-gun boxes, 
wagons and limbers, together with heaps of foodstuffs and forage 
of all kinds, and several hundred horses. The movement was, of 
course, considerably facilitated by the shortness of the distance— 
from 1000 to 4500 yards only—between the British front line and 
the beaches. 

It was now decided to concentrate all the Turkish forces against 
the enemy’s remaining front at Sedd-ul-Bahr, where he held a strong 
and secure position and might well intend to hold on. An offensive 
with 12 divisions (4 already in position and 8 fresh ones shortly 
expected) was projected. In the first few days of January, 1916, 
the hostile artillery fire here seemed to be growing weaker, and the 
removal of guns was observed and reported; the resistance en- 
countered by patrols was, however, as strong as ever. A local 
attack against a hostile salient on the right of our lines was carried 
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out on the 7th of January by the newly arrived 12th Division, but 
with only partial success. Two days previous to this von Sanders 
had received, and had great difficulty in securing the cancellation of, 
an order to withdraw 9 divisions of the Fifth Army from the front 
and dispatch them to Thrace—and this at a time when the whole 
of the Second Army was already concentrated in that district and the 
situation on the Dardanelles front was still anxious and obscure ! 

On the night of the 8th-oth of January the enemy evacuated his 
positions in the southern sector. He was followed up as soon as 
his fire had died away, and there were a few fierce combats; but 
generally speaking his withdrawal was undisturbed. The main 
bodies of his divisions were embarked from all available beaches, 
covered by the fire of rearguards left behind in the forward trenches 
and the guns of the ships. The Turks reached the beaches before 
daybreak, after suffering some loss from mines, only to find the enemy 
gone. They managed, however, to sink a transport as it was making 
off from the shore.* The captures of munitions, transport animals 
and war material of every sort were, as at Ari Burnu and Anafarta, 
various and immense, and much of the booty was of great use and 
benefit not only to the Fifth but to all the other Turkish Armies. 
No attempt was made to estimate it, but its transport to Cunstan- 
tinople necessitated the employment of several large ships. 


IV.—COoNCLUSION. 


Twenty-two divisions of the Turkish Army had been engaged 
in the Dardanelles campaign under the Fifth Army at one time or 
another. The total of their casualties had been very high, amounting 
to 66,000 killed and 152,000 wounded or missing, or 218,000 in all. 
Of the wounded about 42,000 were able later to return to duty, and 
fill up the gaps in the infantry regiments, which in this campaign 
had an average strength of some 5,000 men. tf 

After the removal of the headquarters of the Fifth Turkish Army 
to Lule Burgas in Thrace, Djevad Pasha took over the command of 
the troops and defences on the Gallipoli Peninsula, as from the end 
of January, 1916. 

® The transport in question was only a small tug. 

¢ As amatter of fact, most of the material left behind was or had been rendered 
unserviceable. 


t The British losses during the Gallipoli campaign were as follows: killed, 
34,071 ; wounded 78,520; missing 7,654; total 119,696. 


THE VEILED WIVES. OF INDIAN SOLDIERS 
A PROBLEM 


By Mrs. G. H. BEL, O.B.E. (JOHN TRAVERS) 


THE Indian soldier born and bred in the Punjab achieves matrimony 
with difficulty. His marraige involves his relations in considerable 
expense, quite out of proportion to their means. The celebration 
of his wedding is costly and hedged about with vexatious problems. 
Leave of absence from his regiment is necessary, the stars must be 
favourable, dates and omens propitious. During the war every 
difficulty was increased a thousand-fold. Betrothals were frequently 
broken by the parents of the bride elect, and this created bitter 
quarrels and discontent among the soldiery. Girls consumed their 
fleeting youth in a fever of humiliation and dismay, because their 
marriages had to be postponed beyond the normal date. Brides 
beheld their husbands for the first time and saw them to their horror 
as maimed men, lacking a limb. Women married to the wounded 
felt the pinch of poverty at once, for the disability pensions paid to 
the rank and file were at first not generous enough, although they 
have been increased at last. They experienced, too, the results of 
the handicap which an armless, or legless, man carries into every 
kind of domestic service, in which water has to be drawn from deep 
wells, and wood hewn. 

It follows, I think, when the state of matrimony is considered 
the essential state of an adult woman and the proper state for an adult 
man, and its attainment involves the overcoming of many conflicting 
interests, and the expenditure of considerable sums, that the wife 
as such becomes a vital element in the man’s life, while to the woman 
the husband is little less than all. War, then, which creates widows 
and returns men wounded to their wives, inflicts upon the funda- 
mental factor of village life a shattering blow. Undoubtedly the 
womanhood of all martial classes in India to-day desires peace. But 
if there is war, then women look to the victorious Raj for protection 
in the form of pension and privilege. For the wife or mother of a 
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Punjab soldier does not think in terms of polity, but in terms of 
prosperity. 

According to the last census taken before the war—that of 1911— 
in England the thirteenth woman was a widow, but in India one- 
sixth of the female population was widowed, and of the older women— 
those over forty years of age—one half was widowed. Among the 
Sikhs a widow may marry her late husband’s brother, with this one 
exception the martial Hindu castes do not permit the re-marriage 
of widows. The veiling of women varies in the degree of seclusion 
it enforces, but one custom is universal ; a purdah woman does not 
work for hire. She may toil from dawn to dark, but she cannot be a 
wage-earner, for he who pays the piper calls the tune. She is, there- 
fore, economically dependent—as a child on her kinsmen, as a wife 
on her husband, as a widow on her son, grandson, father-in-law, or 
brother-in-law. Failing these men, she has no remunerative labours 
to which she can turn, and there is no State aid. Without poor law 
relief, or old age pension, or unemployment dole, she perforce falls 
back on the ancient system of village charity, or caste generosity. 
If the community which feeds her is politically agitated, she will be 
only prudent to adopt the cause of the strongest side. It is difficult 
for the British community in Civil lines and cantonments to realize 
the existence of a womanhood populating the vast plains of which 
one half of those whose hair is grey and whose charm has vanished 
are living in an economic dependence that is terribly complete. 
However, so subtle and so strong is the personal sway of Indian 
women that these iron matrons in the majority of cases exercise an 
immense influence. Their material welfare is bound up with the 
question of land, and from this fact is derived much of the force of 
that land hunger which has such mastery over the ambitions of 
soldiers ; in practice the great mass of the rural population observes 
very tenaciously the local custom which excludes women from 
succeeding to immovable property, and allows the widow and 
daughter only a right to maintenance. In the case of a childless 
widow this right is liable to cancellation on misbehaviour. 

The years 1914-1918 deprived thousands of Punjab wives and 
mothers of their bread-winners and for a large proportion of 
these women the result was grim hardship. 

By 1918 the pension rates had been increased and a ruling made by 
which, on the death of the first nominee, the family pension could be 
“‘ continued ” to one of the other eligible relations. One million 
persons died of influenza in the Punjab during three months in the 
autumn of 1918, and famine and scarcity prevailed. Thus the people 
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knew great disaster at the end of a long tribulation, and the pittance 
of a pension, namely 5 * rupees a month for a sepoy’s widow, child or 
parent, was a somewhat inadequate token of an Empire’s victory and 
gratitude. I toured among the martial classes in November and 
December, 1918, and I shall never forget their privation and fortitude. 
In March, 1921, the sepoy’s family pension was again increased to a 
uniform rate of 8 rupees a month. And, in addition to this pension, 
separate pensions were given to his children at the rate of 2 rupees 
per head a month till the boys were grown up and the girls married. 
The result of this was that where a sepoy who starved to death in 
Kut in 1916 left his widow and three children to hunger on 4 rupees 
a month, they would—if they survived till 1921—be entitled hence- 
forth to an income from their joint pensions of 14 rupees a month. 
For other ranks increased rates and the pensioning of orphans were 
also sanctioned, and much land was granted to soldiers as war 
rewards. ‘ Jangi-Inams ”’ of sums like 5 rupees a month for two 
lives were given. Decorations for valour such as the Victoria Cross, 
Indian Order of Merit and Military Cross carried with them a small 
monthly income and a provision for the hero’s widow. Free 
education was put within the reach of soldiers’ children. Much was 
done for all, but those who received land were rewarded far beyond 
their comrades, since the acres once cultivated would provide main- 
tenance for widows for years to come. The subdivision of family 
acres among sons during long generations has resulted in many cases 
in the soldier’s holding being too small to support his family. Among 
the Punjab Mahomedans of the Jhelum district, which has the 
best recruiting record for India in the Great War, this was obviously 
the case. 

Having left India in February, 1919, carrying in my memory 
vivid pictures of veiled war-widows and bereaved mothers, I turned 
my steps again towards their homes in the Rawalpindi and Jhelum 
districts in January, 1923, wondering much what the years between 
had wrought in them and what changes I should find. 

A pensioned Subadar-Major of my husband’s regiment, and a 
wounded pensioned sepoy of the same unit—whose father had been 
my husband’s orderly for eleven years—accompanied me. The 
Subadar-Major added a third soldier to my escort; a sowar who 
had to cut his military career short in order to look after his blind 
father, who was a pensioned havildar of my husband’s regiment. 
He came from the same village as the Subadar-Major, who selected 
him for his physical strength. Both the young soldiers seemed 
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devoted to the old officer and were always very submissive to him. 
All three were Brahmins. I took a Mahomedan servant to cook for 
me. We set out from Rawalpindi in wet weather, crossed the Ling 
in flood, and reached X——, to which in 1918 I had brought the 
news of the defeat of ‘Turkey, moved on to Y_—- and then to Z——_, 
took train and went to the Salt Range. During my brief tour I was 
interviewed by upwards of five hundred women, all of them the wives, 
mothers or widows of Punjab soldiers. 

I wish my pen could picture them, could once and for all remove 
that prejudice which sees each as the author of a begging letter ; an 
importunate, illiterate creature whose false pretences are recorded 
by a village scribe. I saw them in their high rank of peasant women ; 
full of pride and dignity, and most powerfully allied by the strongest 
of human ties, the most intemperate of human emotions, to the 
Indian Army. There were the nut-brown old mothers, with the 
frost of life turning their hair from raven black to white; bowed 
backs, voices weakened into softness, eyes that saw with difficulty, 
but easily shed tears. Decent old women, with valiant faces and fine 
features, and skins as wrinkled as walnuts, they receive respect from 
the country folk and in speaking of their sons and their grandchildren 
they show fire. Wives have an air of discretion and modesty that 
has a vivacity of its own. When they are young mothers their pride 
and content are rather roguish, and they make a great to do of being 
busy and indispensable. A noisy traffic of advice is carried on by 
married women with experience to barter for a bride’s docile attention. 
They are friends in need, but harsh critics of the ignorant or frivolous. 
The widows carry their doom writ plain for all to see, in their dress, 
in their manner, and in that stronger individuality which comes to 
those who face life alone. In the Punjab Hindu women are plumper, 
milder in manner, more socially suave, and appear to be more 
abundantly anointed with the oil of gladness, than their Mahomedan 
sisters. I have seen many handsome women, many pleasant faces, 
but real beauty is rare all the world over ; once or twice I have seen 
it in the northern plains, a startlingly perfect face. But grace belongs 
to these women with few exceptions, and fine manners and picturesque 
garments. The vulgar, grotesque or unseemly is almost entirely 
absent. I think the Punjabi of the Rawalpindi district and the Salt 
Range has every right to be proud of his womenfolk. These per- 
turbing, energetic, intriguing creatures are for ever making demands, 
making trouble, having an illness, giving the great gift of a son or 
vexing men with daughters, mourning the loss of a relation with an 
extravagance of grief, carrying out the preparations for a wedding 
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with the maximum of bother. Conservative to the core, the daily 
ritual of their religious observances dwells in the heart of the plains 
like a fantasy. Ardent pilgrims, or anxious pensioners, or merely 
visitors setting out on a journey, they pass to and fro about their 
business with the finest fuss imaginable. Whether riding pillion 
on horse or ass, or curled up into an inconceivably small space in an 
ecca, or crowded into a railway carriage for women only, their flowing 
veils and stifling burkhas, their queer impedimenta, their economic 
dependence and social seclusion, make them the most helpless of 
travellers. Their sentiments are an incantation which holds the 
commonsense of their menfolk spellbound, and their incorrigible 
customs impose themselves as an incubus upon their race. 

It is no easy task to catch a glimpse of their views or to make sure 
of their real aspirations, when hundreds of them—courteous, troubled, 
strong-willed and subtle—press towards one from their little dark 
courtyards, stride to one from great distances through the silence 
and over the seed, descend from the heights near Murree to the 
valley, or march in together shepherded across long miles by respect- 
able village watchmen. 

What, first and last, do they ask of the British Raj? Protection 
and privilege. They are utterly feminine. They want defence 
against their oppressors, rescue from hardship, exemption from 
various restrictions. ‘Their personal problems will never gain press 
publicity to stir sound public opinion. The law requires a longer 
purse than theirs. They know of one Power above the tyranny of 
village and zenana—the Raj. If that Power fails them, they will 
welcome any strong rival to its authority. In this matter they have a 
consciousness of their own intimate need, and no political conscience 
dictating “ loyalty.” Their feeling for the King is strange and strong, 
is something to conjure with, but hunger is a seditious agitator who 
makes great haste to dire extremes. It expels sentiment and tradition, 
being bent upon the expulsion of the spirit of life itself. Doubtless 
the whole population in the last resort clamours to Government 
“* Give us this day our daily bread,” and therefore a good monsoon 
is the strongest ally the Raj can possess. In the event of its failure 
Authority is always wide awake to the gravity of the situation. The 
discontent of those women who are wives, mothers, or widows of 
Indian soldiers, may arise from hardships that are general, in 
which case they look for special care ; or from hardships that are 
peculiar, in which case they demand spectal attention. And their 
secret angers, though isolated among villages and mountain peaks, 
cut off by rivers and dispersed by forest and jungle, finally 
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concentrate where armed force is concentrated in the lives of their 
soldier brothers, sons and husbands. 

I found a poignant saying among the Punjabis of the Rawalpindi 
district, ‘‘ The friends of this Raj have nothing to hope for, and its 
enemies have nothing to fear.” If it is vital to the maintenance of 
law, order and constitutional progress that such a bitter assertion be 
disproved, its fallacy might well be demonstrated in our treatment 
of the families of men who have defended, or still defend, the State 
at the risk of their lives. It has to be special treatment, taking the 
forms of personal touch, and pensions, and military funds to aid 
hard cases, because State aid in other forms is not yet established in 
India. 

On the ramparts of Himalayan hills, which rise from the plains 
beyond X , the snow lay thick last January. A blizzard raged 
over the forests and filled the waterways with rushing torrents. 
Through this rough world of angry floods and black woods a fragile 
party of women came down to meet me. This was a personal touch 
that embraced hardship. A police officer, rounding up dacoits 
very successfully, had considered the hill-folk weather-bound and 
was amazed when he heard of their intrepid journey. One of them 
was a young Brahmin widow. She wore black, instead of the white— 
emblematic of a shroud—which is customary. Her brother-in-law, 
a wounded pensioner, said to me, ‘‘ Her heart greatly desires not to 
continue to wear white. Her parents also are dead, and she is 
childless. Unless she can gratify some desire she becomes illl. I 
would not have her wear red, but I consented to black. I bought the 
stuff for her and now she is contented. In France I beheld many 
memsahibs wearing black whose sons and husbands were killed.” 
So, with a liberalization of ideas, Paris fashions penetrated to W——, 
perched up in the mists and snows above X——._ And this slender 
girl in sable garments was eager to keep goats. Her petition was for 
Authority’s permission to possess ten goats. A jemadar’s widow, 
she pressed this matter forward—she had an eager sweet manner, 
very touching—for all pensioned women. The care of cattle was too 
difficult a matter for them, but in the ownership of goats lay great 
profit ; their young could be sold and the money would help to pay 
taxes, and contributions to family weddings ; and goat’s milk was 
very beneficial to little children. But the destructive marauders 
were forbidden the jungles ; banished, all Authority against them. 
Admittedly, there was reason to limit and restrict the possession of 
goats, nevertheless favour should be shown to those women whose 
pensions proved that the service of the State had deprived them of 
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that strong man who could have mastered buffaloes and cows. Milk 
—did the memsahib realize what need there was of milk? Practical 
housewives, careful and troubled. A deeper mutter came from 
those women of the mountains, gathered round me on the floor by 
the crackling log-fire, as they spoke of the need of protection from 
some of the jungle guards, who, being without official accommoda- 
tion, quartered themselves upon widows’ houses, levying a tribute 
that laid greedy hands not only upon goods and chattels, but upon 
their honour. Undoubtedly something wrong here in a land of 
dark hearts. 

It is a mistake for the British, setting mundane matters right, 
to reckon that a little consideration should go a long way because it 
is the only consideration shown. For these women who wanted 
official permission to possess and graze goats, and Authority’s 
discipline exercised over its own employees, had from their Punjab 
menfolk a proof of consideration which affected their whole lives 
through their marriages. Briefly, it amounts to this; the men of 
their zsllah do not marry women from the plains; they take their 
wives from Poonch State which towers beyond them; more cold, 
more bleak, more isolated, rougher. ‘Thus they maintain the hardi- 
hood of their children while providing their brides with conditions 
which are less harsh than those prevailing in their birthplace. ‘Their 
daughters they refuse to the men of Poonch, because they consider 
such marriages would impose hardships; they marry them to 
dwellers in the plains, where life is not so rigorous as in their own 
homes. I do not know how long the men of that 2#//ah will be able 
to exact the best of the bargain; already Poonch protests, but a 
soldier from W—— assured me, “‘ Never will we give in marriage to 
Poonch. Our women would die there. Always they must go down 
to the plains as the rivers do. But I made my marriage with great 
difficulty for the men of Poonch are angry.” 

In spite of the efforts made at Army headquarters to render 
regulations governing pensions fool-proof, the ignorance of the 
people is an almost invincible enemy to their own welfare. One 
piteous mother continued to address her petitions to Mesopotamia 
because her son was killed there. Many widows defeat their own 
efforts to obtain pensions for their children by miscalculation of their 
ages. Were a sepoy killed in rg15 it is useless to petition on behalf 
of a child of his if you affirm that that child was bornin 1917. The 
mother writes her petition by the hand of the village scribe. She 
reckons time by events. ‘There is no calendar in her mind. Required 
by Authority to state a date, she obligingly hazards a guess at random. 
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She is unfamiliar with the fact that “ thirty days hath September,”’ 
or that she is living in the year 1923. She only knows that her 
husband came on leave and was recalled on the outbreak of war, 
leaving her an expectant mother. The child, a girl, was born in the 
spring of 1915. ‘The father was killed before he heard of the birth. 
In March, 1921, his little daughter became eligible for a pension of 
two rupees a month as from April, 1918. The mother hears this 
some time in 1922. She sends in a petition—in vain. Face to face 
with me the facts gradually emerge. If I begin by asking how old 
the child is, every one answers sublimely, ‘‘ God knows.” But the 
mother says that the child was still in the womb when her lord went 
to the war. It was still at her breast, she says, when she heard of his 
death. If every man did his duty, inquiry through the civil authori- 
ties would elicit the information that the village watchman reported 
the birth of a female child to so-and-so on such-and-such a date, 
according to the record at the nearest police-thana. But all watch- 
men are not slaves to conscience. The vast majority of casualties 
took place more than two years before sanction was given to the 
pension of two rupees a month for each child of a sepoy killed in 
action, in addition to his nominees’ family pension. Often the 
sepoy omitted to enter the birth of a daughter in his sheet roll, hence 
every kind of difficulty arose. 

One case of a child’s pension stands out in my memory. I was 
in the village of K———in 1918, and a Mahomedan widow came to 
me carrying a very little girl in her arms. There was nothing note- 
worthy about her case ; the news of her husband’s death was recent 
and there had been no time for her pension papers to come through. 
But her personality was vivid, her grief striking, her despair ominous. 
I was startled by her passionate outcry when another woman laid 
stress on the inconvenience of a too small allotment from her 
husband’s pay. Dhansho interrupted, saying, ‘‘ What talk is this 
of money? To see him on the threshold again, to hear his voice, 
that is enough!” She rocked over her baby and groaned when I 
told her she would receive 5 rupees a month. When she left me she 
said, ‘‘ I am young, and all men will trouble me.” I wrote to the 
husband’s unit to emphasize her need to receive a pension as quickly 
as possible. 

This year I revisited K——, and from some distance a child 
was brought to me by a kinsman who had not served in the Army 
and was a cunning optimist, but ignorant of all regulations. Her 
father had been killed in the war, her mother had died after she had 
drawn the family pension twice. The small daughter, as heir, had 
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received a few rupees representing the pension due to her mother 
on the date of her death. Since that tiny sum had been expended 
the orphan had lived on charity. Her savings-bank book disclosed 
all details, and my old notes proved her identity as the baby of that 
grief-stricken young widow. Her case was a clear one; she was 
entitled to a pension of 2 rupees a month with arrears as from April, 
1918, or sanction might be obtained for the “ continuation ”’ of her 
mother’s pension of 8 rupees to her, for she was the only child. 
To me, it was quite worth the whole tour’s expense and effort to 
obtain young Rajah Begum’s rights for her, so urgent and so stirring 
was her slender, handsome mother’s presence in my memory. This 
was one case, probably one of many, where relatives or fellow villagers 
took upon themselves the necessary support of a fallen soldier’s 
orphan, and shouldered with reluctance the responsibility the State is 
now willing to assume, and continued to act thus from sheer ignor- 
ance of new Army regulations. In such cases Government has every 
reason to fear ignorance as the father and mother of Kes which accuse 
it of hardness of heart and injustice towards soldiers’ dependents. 
I witnessed one drama of womanhood in which an old mother’s 
thought was entirely and violently for the preservation of her own 
dignity. Pensioners were being paid in a tiny post office into which 
I had dropped unexpectedly. A widow’s pension is granted for life 
or until re-marriage, but a mother’s pension is granted for life. A 
bent, withered dame hobbled in for her pension, and the babu 
demanded a certificate endorsed by two persons to state that she had 
not re-married. Being deaf she did not hear a word he said. I 
interposed and my inquiries elicited the information, verified by the 
production of a document, that a reminder had reached the post 
office that sufficient care was not shown in demanding these certifi- 
cates. The old lady’s pension paper, by some mistake, had been 
made out “ until re-marriage,” although she was the dead sepoy’s 
mother, and the babu was adamant. Evidently this demand had 
not been made before, and she was slow to understand the post- 
master, though he shouted it into her ear. When at last she grasped 
his official meaning, she demonstrated with fire and pride that she 
realized the greater human meaning of her own grey hair, her poor 
bent form, her heavy burden of years. Her wrath blazed out at the 
insufferable order that she should ask two men to certify that she 
had not contracted marriage since her pension was granted. ‘“‘ What 
has marriage to do with such as 1? I am old, that is enough,” she 
cried. She stood upon her dignity as her fundamental right, and 
public opinion in that little courtyard was with her. Interposing, 
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I insisted upon signing the certificate which the babu required, and 
an ancient Indian officer courteously added his signature to mine. 
With her pieces of silver in her little hands, and all fire gone from 
her feeble figure, the old woman departed mumbling and grumbling. 
We were unpopular with her that day. 

Maintenance, protection, their rights, due respect for their 
dignity—these are the things the wives, mothers, and widows of 
Indian soldiers demand from the Raj. And whenever it has been 
my task to make representations on their behalf to British officials 
and British military officers, a willingness to hear has never been 
lacking. Undoubtedly the women’s purdah and illiteracy combine 
to place them at a great disadvantage in every sphere except that of 
their domestic kingdom. Extend the kingdom so that their hearts 
follow to some distant land, where soldier husbands or sons are 
serving or are fighting, and the fact that they cannot read or write 
baffles their emotions and their inquiries intolerably. Yet by the 
pen of village scribes they maintained correspondence during the 
four years of the Great War. And that queer Power the British Raj, 
which conjured their menfolk overseas, entered as the most strange 
Stranger in the history of this generation of Indian women into their 
lives. It, unseen, addressed them in recruiting appeals ; it ordered 
the comings and goings of their nearest relations, it censored the 
letters of those relations, it sent news of casualties, it undertook the 
remitting of allotments, it answered fantastic petitions in sedate 
language, it announced the sanctioning of pensions. To one Awan 
woman, named ‘‘ The Lady of Heaven,” it had drawn her husband 
into the war, and given a portion of his pay at regular intervals into 
her hands, told her that he was ill, then that he was better ; later 
that he was killed. Sent to her the Queen’s picture and sympathy, 
given her a pension, then increased it, granted in addition a pension 
to each of her children, and bestowed a free education upon them. 
Oddest of all there had been a gift from an Imperial Relief Fund, and 
a copy of a mention in despatches, and three medals. And around 
her its sceptre, like a magician’s wand, transformed familiar things ; 
the men of the village returned grostesquely wounded, the price of 
food doubled itself with malignant mystery, a terrible visitation of 
illness occurred and inflicted a mighty killing. There was a famine 
in silver coins. The King was victorious. Rumours came of a big 
rising and a heavy repression in the South Punjab. Then the son 
of so-and-so received a King’s Commission, and it was declared that 
he lived and ate among Sahibs in the Mess Kot. His wife said it 
was true. Men returning from France asked their mothers to prepare 
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tea in unheard-of ways. Then gossip said the Raj was going: 
it was reported that Akalis were now the Raj. The babu at the post 
office increased his extortions. Demobilized men wore big army 
overcoats of great value. Some soldiers received land and others 
did not; here was injustice. She would petition once more the 
Colonel Sahib of the regiment and receive land for her son because 
of the sacrifice of her husband’s life. ‘Then pensioners told her that 
the regiment was “ broken,” and none knew its name any more. 
It had become part of another regiment and God knows what its 
name was. She was left hankering for land, a tradition gone, the 
Raj grown inconceivably remote, personal touch lost. And she had 
never spoken to an English man or woman, never seen a Sahib ; 
only felt in turn sword, sceptre, and coin of the realm. And she 
desired Indian land, the value of which she knew, understood ; the 
thing that was not invisible, and did not vanish. 

Probably of all the acts of the Raj that came within the women’s 
ken, the most arbitrary were those the sepoys invented. A Sikh 
officer told me he wrote many letters for the women to their husbands. 
I asked him about the letters, and he said that ‘“‘ all the women ”’ 
requested their menfolk to send them “clothes of a European 
pattern.” Here was startling feminine enterprise emerging with 
sprightly zest from the sombre shadows of a Titanic combat. ‘‘ And 
what did the sepoys reply?’’ I inquired. The Sikh smiled 
benevolently and told me that the men made answer that, ‘‘ There 
is an order that we do not send you clothes of a European pattern.” 
Such are domestic politics in the hands of tactful men, caring little 
for the popularity of the unfortunate Raj. 

There are grim quarrels in family life in the Punjab as elsewhere. 
The olive branch is vehemently rejected; they will enjoy their 
quarrel to the bitter end. The recipient of the family pension is 
responsible for those other dependents of the slain sepoy who were 
eligible for nomination ; the father must maintain the mother and 
the widow, the widow must maintain her parents-in-law, and the 
mother her daughter-in-law. Where this duty is repudiated 
Authority can interpose and redistribute the pension. The local 
civil official should explain the demands of fair play to the pensioner. 
I have seen him do so, but raised voices and rising tempers were the 
only result I witnessed. One widow complained that she had left 
her father-in-law’s roof because he beat her, and that she starved as a 
consequence. The formidable greybeard said he could only support 
her if she shared his home. Advice, exhortation, threats, were 
poured upon the pair whose mutual attitude was that of vigorous 
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hate. I was able to make him say he would receive her back, but 
the peace terms were vague. ‘‘ He will beat her again. He will 
always beat her,” said the Subadar-Major with the most detached 
and philosophical air. Conduct and character remain outside the 
scope of pension regulations. In 1918 I was confronted with two 
iron women whose feud was a scandal “ to all the world,” according 
to Sikh officers, and it certainly aroused vivacious interest in several 
villages. The mother’s complaint was that her daughter-in-law 
withheld from her any portion of the family pension. The widow 
retorted with spirit that if her lord had meant the mother to receive 
the pension he would have nominated her for it. ‘The mother said 
he had intended her to have half. When dying from his wounds 
he had told a British officer so. A comrade had brought her that 
information, and she had petitioned his Colonel Sahib. In an 
emphatic chorus she was told that a pension could not be thus 
divided. The young widow had used the gratuity to pay off mort- 
gages, but that availed her nothing in public esteem, when it trans- 
pired that she purchased ornaments for herself. Finally, she agreed 
to give a certain portion of her pension to her mother-in-law. But 
the real situation was this: the young widow went a-gadding, and 
the mother-in-law, with thousands of years of Hindu sentiment in 
her veins, was obsessed with horror and disapproval. Full of 
resource she plotted the re-marriage of her soldier-son’s widow to 
her youngest son, this being admissible for them as Sikhs. And she 
endeavoured by a pathetic tale to move Authority to give her half of 
a pension which would otherwise be totally lost to the family budget 
on the re-marriage of the widow, who was still in her teens and very 
attractive. Poor child, with her hand snuggling into mine for 
sympathy in her dire dilemma, she made a great appeal to pity and 
stirred a deep regret for that death in action which had deprived her 
of the man who stood to her for protection against all the tides of 
emotion that lured her beyond the threshold of a home where dwelt 
a stern unyielding woman and a youth who threatened to become 
her unwelcome bridegroom. And her restricted choice lay between 
him and a perpetual widowhood embarking on terrible forbidden 
adventures. There was another Sikh widow, whose tale I have told 
before, but it may perhaps be well repeated here. She appealed 
to me against the importunities of her brothers-in-law, who desired 
her to consummate a marriage with one of them. She was a widow 
in grief, she could not be a wife in love. Her father, absent in 
Mesopotamia, used his influence on her behalf and called upon the 
good offices of a comrade of his regiment to help her. Both the 
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veterans were officers and they did what they could, but the lusty 
yeomen were not to be restrained. Finally, the father took the grave 
step of sanctioning his daughter’s departure from her husband’s 
people. She lived with an old aunt : I should add that her parents- 
in-law were dead, that youth was at war with youth. The young 
men had begun to ride over and persecute her again, and then she 
found me. And with me she had a very strong bond, for her husband 
and only brother had been killed trying to aid a wounded British 
officer who was a great friend of ours. Those three died together, 
and she came to me with her tale. I took the step of writing a full 
account of her difficulties to the Deputy-Commissioner, and asked 
him to take such measures as he thought suitable for her protection 
if she sent him the letter. I handed the letter to her, after explaining 
its meaning and purpose, and asked her if it were likely to be of any 
use to her in an emergency. She held it up in a sort of tense triumph 
and said, ‘‘ With this in my hand what man will dare to trouble me ? ” 
She had character, and beauty. I shall not forget how she opened 
the subject of her difficulties: ‘‘ My husband’s brothers do not 
grieve for his death ”—a stately and sombre accusation. Nor shall 
I cease to remember the manner of her departure ; how she turned 
to me under the bright arch of the verandah, with the great plain 
spreading from her feet to the horizon, and said in a low voice that 
conveyed to me her wonder and her proud courage, “‘ I am no man’s 
perquisite, Protector of the Poor.” 

In India as elsewhere the British official is a human mixture of 
dust and grit, and the spirit of adventure is seldom absent from 
British administration. When I set forth in 1918 to what was then a 
very new departure, the departure of an Englishwoman from canton- 
ments to the village homes of Punjab soldiers, I was backed up by a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a Commissioner with an energy and 
courtesy which guided and guarded me. As I left Rawalpindi on 
my first day’s venture, the Commissioner said to me very gently 
and whimsically, ‘“‘ Don’t feel tied down by your itinerary and dates. 
Tilt at any windmill that draws you, wander towards the crest of any 
hill. You set out on a knight errant’s journey ; act as the spirit 
moves you.” Going over the old paths again in January, 1923, I 
felt that the sympathy and goodwill of Army headquarters accom- 
panied me. 

Women pensioners have been trained since 1914 by stern 
circumstances to look to the British as their final court of appeal in 
anxiety, peril, tyranny, need and humiliation. Their practical 
experience and their imagination alike demand that the Raj— 
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especially its military authorities—shall be their champion, animated 
by an impersonal chivalry towards the widows, mothers and wives 
of Indian soldiers. 

There is something in the dullness and the stagnation of vast 
plains that makes human imagination hunger and thirst. Super- 
stition and rumour and political agitation provide unwholesome 
nourishment. We must give something greater. It is of untold 
value to India—because the “‘ standard of living ” does not include 
merely the purchase power of a fickle rupee—that something in 
British officers has fired the imagination of Indian soldiers. A 
wounded sepoy said to me last winter, ‘“‘ How often in my dreams 
do I see my Sahibs!” When he sleeps in peace, remembering war, 
the trusty and well-beloved gentlemen are with him again. People 
say that of recent years the British have lost prestige, and this may be 
so. The remedy is obvious, for from what they are, springs the 
Vision of what they seem. They seemed glorious in war. Leaders 
of a victorious army still inspire the undefeated Dream. There are 
ways, too, that can kindle the imagination of purdah women. In 
1917 I took an Afridi subadar-major’s wife to a tent in the grounds 
of Viceregal Lodge, Delhi, and through the slatted chic which hid 
her from men’s eyes she saw her husband and others decorated by 
the Viceroy to the vigorous applause of the sahiblog. It was a very 
fine military pageant; the only one she ever witnessed. Last 
December the subadar-major said to me in Peshawar that the 
occasion had been of great service to him, for his wife, “ had much 
anxiety and trouble when I was fighting. Often she said to me, 
* What profit is there in this ?’ I replied, ‘I have szat.’* But szat 
is not a thing you can show a woman in your hand.” Here he 
opened and shut his big fist as though he displayed something hidden 
in his palm. ‘ But when she saw that parade, she understood. Now 
she says, ‘ undoubtedly you have #zat,’ and she is satisfied.” 

There are dismayed women whose whole existence has been 
invaded by the chances and changes of their husbands’ military 
service. Danger and victory stirred their imagination, the British 
became a personal influence and power to them, promotion and 
prosperity roused their ambitions. Their husbands became Indian 
officers, did not receive land as war rewards, and were not granted 
those decorations that carry with them a small income for widows. 
Finally, they died as pensioners. Their widows are suddenly placed 
beyond the reach of military authorities ; they are not entitled to 
pensions. Their husbands’ arms are surrendered to the civil 

* Isat=honour. 
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authorities ; they do not receive the Queen’s picture, nor any official 
expression of sympathy. In dire straits of poverty they must suffer 
humbly as do all dependents on caste generosity or family charity. 
There is no State aid for them, and they argue that their husbands’ 
services helped to save the State. Tell them that for those services, 
their husbands were paid, pensioned, and promoted and,—I reiterate, 
—you will discover they illogically and emotionally regard all those 
transactions as an admission of service rendered, and not as acquitting 
the Raj of further provision for the widows. Thus there exists a 
dangerous discontent observed by those influential men, Indian 
officers. They can foresee the possibility of a like fate overtaking 
their own wives. A special fund to aid such unpensioned widows 
of Indian officers as are in need would do something to solve this 
dificult problem. 

I have seen the Punjab soldier’s wife and widow during pestilence, 
in her hour of grief, in the day of victory, and after a system of pensions 
working from 1914 to 1923 has bestowed a measure of financial 
independence upon far more women than have ever possessed it 
before, and I feel sure that she has no political card up her sleeve 
to-day. Yet I do not doubt that religious or economic agitation can 
sweep her into a political movement. She lives very close to nature ; 
she excites passions, she desires abundance, she is very deep and very 
strong. Greatly though men and manners control her, they never 
entirely subdue her. Her husband and son are not independent 
of her, and behind them—related to them and so to her—she sees in 
her mind’s eye the Raj as “‘ The Sahib.” ‘Talk of the reforms to her 
and she will persist in seeing the Sahib with an increased Indian 
personnel under him; that is all. Speak of self-government for 
India to her, with ‘“‘ When?” as the one remaining problem, and 
she will transform the Sahib into a departing ruler and her question 
will not be ‘‘ When ?” but “ Which?” as she instantly selects who 
shall succeed him, and who will be the rival for her men to defeat. 
She is not a born peacemaker. She changes her allegiance when she 
changes her mood. If she has peace of mind and a measure of her 
own way, she has stability, and that makes her a conservative creature. 
Fear and doubt panic her, and her ignorance renders her susceptible 
to false alarms. ‘There exists no organization to bring her into touch 
with the answers to her questions. Whilst her menfolk went into 
the Army and learned terrible things in battle, whilst her children 
went to school and learned mild history and geography, her urgent 
inquiries were made by the pen of another to distant commanding 
officers. Unless she is making petition, she has no one to whom she 
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can address questions. What does she wish to know? She wishes 
to know whom she has to obey. Whether that Authority has the 
power to protect her. What manner of being it is. Is it strong, 
is it rich, is it merciful ? Does it reward the loyal? Isitachampion 
on her side? She quite understands that she cannot gather figs 
off thistles. At H—— the women, who sat in a group round me 
late in the evening, to satisfy their imaginations put this question : 
“* Memsahib, tell us about your marriage ceremonies and the vows 
that you take?” They all desire information as to our standard 
in the thing that really matters. 

Illiterate, conservative, poor, most darkly veiled, a Janjua Rajput 
widow that I know has a magnificent publicity of her own. In 
November, 1918, she, and the other women of her clan, would only 
see me in the seclusion of the house of an Indian officer’s wife. She 
was a handsome, emaciated woman, and she and her two little sons 
and her father-in-law, a very feeble old man, were almost starving 
on her family pension. She showed the letter written by her 
husband’s commanding officer in France, which said that he had 
‘* died as a brave man should in action, well up in front of his men.” 
From a sum placed at my disposal Isent her 36 rupees. In the 
summer of 1919 I quoted her case to the Secretary of State and others 
at the India Office. I never expected to see that woman again, but 
I never forgot her because of that record of her husband’s valour 
made on thin paper in an Englishman’s writing which I read and 
translated to her intent face in the village of D——, and then again 
repeated to Londoners set in authority. Still less did I expect to 
see her last January, for I was not within eight miles of D ; 
But when I sat down one morning very early to hear petitions, a 
woman rose from a cluster of women and came towards me. There 
is something unmistakable about a purdah woman, yet this one wore 
no burkah and did not even draw her sars across her face. But I 
was certain that she was purdah, and I asked the Indian officers on 
the verandah to move. They did so at once, and she sat down by 
me with her back to them. I asked her what she required, and she 
said, ‘‘ Nothing. I have come to thank you. Four years ago you 
visited us. Then you sent 36 rupees. Later my two sons received 
pensions.” [I questioned her, and from my old notes established her 
husband’s identity. Then she said, very quietly, “I am Janjua 
Rajput, and my purdah is very strict. Only for you would I break it.” 
And the same generosity of temperament with which Habib Khan 
had met death well in front of his men, impelled his widow to retain 
no fragment of purdah such as burkah or sari might have secured, 
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but beyond her frontier of seclusion she smashed it utterly in front 
of her world—for the sake of one of the sahiblog. And a wounded 
pensioned officer of Indian cavalry, also a Janjua Rajput, raised his 
voice and addressed us all, but especially that proud widow. “ Lady,” 
he said, “‘ in the presence of the Colonel Sahib’s Memsahib we regard 
you as still purdah. No man considers your purdah broken.” To 
which tribute no one can add anything. But when I told her story 
again to an audience of officers, it happened that one of them belonged 
to Habib Khan’s regiment. He, not unmoved, bore his testimony to 
the fact that the man from the Salt Range was “‘ one of the very best.” 
The personal touch from the regiment back to the regiment took 
roughly eight years to complete. 

The wives of Indian soldiers desire adequate pensions justly 
administered, but they need more than can be expressed in pensions. 
We must discover how to grip their imaginations, how to touch their 
hearts. Where there is no Vision the people perish. 


A RUSE AT MANCGUVRES 
(With Sketch Map) 
By CoLonet H. Rowan Rosinson, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.G.A. 


THERE was turmoil and excitement in the town of Stanford. A 
fortress—and a coast fortress at that—it was being mobilized for the 
first time. For manceuvre conditions, indeed, and not for war, 
but even so, the process was stimulating to the inhabitants of the 
sleepy town. Battalion after battalion of Territorials was pouring 
in; the hills on either side of the valley in which the town lies were 
black with bivouacs; the big guns in the coast-batteries and the 
guns of smaller calibre scattered along the land-defences were manned 
by garrison artillerymen ; at the searchlights were the engineers ; 
on the glacis of Fort Arlington a field battery from a neighbouring 
station had picketed its horses ; and in a camp close by was a squadron 
of yeomanry. Only the normal garrison of the town lay in its own 
barracks ready to act as reserve when required. 

Generally speaking, the fortress was well found and strongly 
manned. Its only weakness lay in a scarcity of guns in the land 
defences, for besides the single field battery there were available but 
four guns and two howitzers of the movable armament. In all, 
some 8,000 troops had been brought together ; the newcomers happy 
in a holiday spirit, but ignorant of local conditions, short of training 
and imbued with but elementary notions of discipline. 

It was the first time that the Fortress-Commander had set eyes 
on most of the troops, and he had a big job to tackle ; first, to organize 
the command and then to meet the enemy—with every possibility 
of the two processes merging the one into the other. 

The manceuvres would test the value of his preparation ; and, 
as far as mere paper-preparation could go, he believed it to be sound. 
Thus the arrival of the Directing Umpire—a general officer of high 
rank—and troops of lesser umpires, to supervise the operations, did 
not worry him. In fact he was not easily worried. Cool, self- 
confident, a little perhaps on the lazy side and requiring the stimulus 
of excitement for vigorous action, he had a dignity of mind which 
kept trivial anxieties to heel. He expected to be attacked by land and 
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sea in overpowering strength. His opponent on land was of higher 
rank, had a more distinguished record and kept a tame newspaper 
correspondent who recorded his doings daily in the papers and had 
already trumpeted forth to the world the general scheme of the 
manceuvres. Against such an opponent and such superiority of 
force the Fortress-Commander would have no light task. 

The first day of mobilization was devoted to shaking down into 
places and to marking trenches along the hills which run from the 
sea on either side of the valley. Away seaward a few light hostile 
warships were sighted and drew fire ; but it seemed that no serious 
attempt was to be made yet awhile to disturb the virgin fortress. 

On the second day, the activity of the enemy became more pro- 
nounced and the situation clearer. Hostile messages were being 
tapped by the wireless installation at the southern lighthouse, and 
furnished interesting reading. In this fashion the dispatch of trans- 
ports and of escorting cruisers, the movements of the hostile fleet, 
the plans of the hostile Government, all became known. A “ white ” 
division was to be landed to the south at Danemouth, a few miles 
out of range of the fortress guns, the disembarcation being covered, 
if necessary, by the fire of a couple of battle-cruisers. Another 
smaller force, strength unknown, was to be landed at Porton, about 
the same distance to the north. Actually, only a brigade of infantry 
landed at Danemouth. It was joined there by other troops who 
had arrived by rail—another real infantry brigade, a flagged infantry 
brigade, two brigades of artillery and a regiment of cavalry—the whole 
forming a war division with an excess of the normal allotment of 
cavalry. 

On the third day on the southern side the “ brown ” advanced 
troops were driven in. On the northern side the attackers appeared 
to be very weak and effected nothing. By nightfall both sides were 
in possession of fairly full information of the dispositions of their 
opponents. At sea there had been a slight and ineffective bombard- 
ment of the fortress at long ranges. 

During all these preliminary operations the staff of the fortress 
had been subjected to considerable stress. Telegrams had been 
pouring in ceaselessly ; information from the Admiralty concerning 
all hostile craft and their constantly changing positions ; intercepted 
wireless messages ; reports concerning the enemy’s strength, dis- 
positions and movements on land, demands for stores, supplies 
or reinforcements. 

The staff found the wear and tear, on the whole, pretty severe 
and was anxious to keep the mind of the Commander free from like 
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disturbance. Only matters of the highest urgency were referred 
to him. He was actually made to feel de trop when he entered his 
own office and was generally directed thence to the map room. 
Even an expedition to the trenches was not allowed. He was told 
that he must be at hand for reference when required, that a visit to 
any particular scene of action would narrow his outlook on the general 
situation, some obscure reference being made to MacMahon’s 
tree at Worth. He had looked forward greatly to these manceuvres, 
to running a big show. He had wondered if his brain would be up 
to the required mark ; and now, not only was there no question of 
working at high pressure, but time was actually hanging heavily on 
his hands. This modern method of keeping the commander’s mind 
free for the great decisions might be sound, but it was dull for the 
Commander, especially at times when great decisions were not 
required. 

But his chance wastocome. There isa limit to human endurance 
and a broken-down staff is a poor reed to lean upon. The senior 
staff officer had been working twenty hours out of the twenty-four 
and the others nearly as much. In office-work there is no enliven- 
ment of the spirit to keep the body strung up to great exertions. 
The Commander felt the time had arrived for one great decision : 
he would manage affairs alone for the night; the staff must go to 
bed. The members of the staff liked the decision well enough, but 
were more than a little anxious as to results as they departed to rest 
their weary heads. 

The Commander was now happier, having come into his own. 
A pipe and a plentiful store of tobacco would carry him far into the 
night ; and of occupation there was plenty. About 11 p.m. the 
narrative of the day’s operations was received from the Chief Umpire; 
its contents ran as follows :— 

‘** A ‘white’ division of all arms has effected a landing near 
Danemouth and a smaller force near Porton. ‘ Brown’ advanced 
troops have been driven in, but the ‘ brown’ outposts are holding 
to their line.’””, There was nothing new in this, but the daily narrative 
has to furnish the basis for fresh orders, and the latter, therefore, 
could only be framed and issued after its arrival. 

The mounted troops and the battery, having been busy that day 
in reconnaissance and in interfering with the disembarcation at 
Danemouth, had paid no attention to the Porton force. Report 
had it, however, that the latter consisted only of a small detachment 
of infantry. The Commander thought, therefore, that if he could 
mop this party up with his cavalry and guns, he might afterwards 
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be able to employ a large portion of the troops manning his northern 
front against the main “‘ white” force. It was a risky procedure ; 
but he was feeling happy and venturesome, and accordingly drew 
up and issued the necessary orders, with a naughty schoolboy sense 
of wrong-doing in his mind for not informing his sleeping staff. 

The main business of the night being now over, he wandered 
outside and looked eastward over the sea. It was a glorious night. 
Right below in front of the harbour entrance was the illuminated 
area—a blaze of light—and, guarding the entrance, guns showed up 
black and devilish against a white background. From the harbour 
and from the hills, signal lamps were ceaselessly blinking ; to the 
north and south searchlights were sweeping the waters with silvery 
brooms. He watched the peaceful scene for some time, wrapt in 
its charm, till the spell was broken by a monotonous voice at a 
telephone informing all whom it might concern that the tide was 
at ten foot fall. He returned to his office chair. 

Matters were becoming duller now ; drowsiness was falling on 
the wires as upon all the rest of the world, leaving more time avail- 
able for reflection. Pictures of a beaten enemy near Porton soared 
up in the clouds of tobacco smoke ; succeeding clouds embodied 
the delivery of a counter-attack against the main hostile force by the 
troops freed from the northern trenches. But ever and anon a small 
voice whispered, “* You are short of artillery and you have taken your 
only truly mobile guns from the main line of the defence. Isn’t 
that rather dangerous?” The pipe grew distasteful and the voice 
more insistent. Presently reflection degenerated to anxiety, and 
anxiety to agitation and floor-pacing. The orders had long been 
issued ; all arrangements must have been made by now for the 
morrow and counter-orders are to be avoided like the plague. And 
the staff, that rather priggish staff—he had a slight contempt for 
the modern very intellectual army adornment—what would it say, 
or rather think, as to what had happened in the night-season away 
from the zgis of its protecting mind? It seemed almost as if 
he must acknowledge himself beaten and issue the hated counter- 
order. He remembered now with pain the sentence, “ order, 
counter-order, disorder’ with which, as a subordinate, he had 
greeted such an incident. How lightly critical he had been in those 
days! How often he had thought that the application of a little 
common sense would make the military machine run so much more 
smoothly ! What would be the feelings of the commanding officers 
awakened at 2 a.m. to read the fresh issue of orders by the dim light 
of a lantern? He knew; for he had been through the mill himself. 
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There would be much swearing ; a good many remarks about that 
blankety staff; the adjutant and sergeant-major would be tumbled 
out of their beds ; old orders would be cancelled, new orders issued— 
‘order, counter-order, disorder.” A regimental soldier all his 
life, he had the fullest sympathy with the feelings of officers and men 
from the highest to the lowest. 

He ceased from his troubled pacing and sat down holding his 
face between his hands, seeking for inspiration. The idea of issuing 
a set of false orders cropped up only to be rejected, the trick having 
been played too often. He could think of nothing else ; and, after 
a time, his mind ceased to work seriously. A stain on his sleeve 
caught his eye and led his thoughts from its cause—an overturned 
candle—to the petrol that might remove it ; from the petrol to motor- 
cars; from motor-cars to flying machines. Then a lethargic fly 
slowly crossed the paper under his eyes. He followed its move- 
ments closely till it passed the words ‘“‘ Narrative Brown Force.” 
He began to read and his mind by degrees to emerge from blankness. 
What was there special in this narrative! ‘“‘ A ‘ white ’ division has 
effected a landing near Danemouth and a smaller force near Porton. 
Brown advanced troops have been driven in, but the ‘ brown ’ out- 
posts are holding to their line.’ As a rule the information thus 
conveyed is such as will profit the other side to know. Here the 
world at large might freely read and discover nothing to use as a 
weapon against the defenders of the fortress. The “ brown” 
Commander fell into a brown study. Could any use be made of the 
fact that the sacred narrative had nothing sacred in it? His eye 
brightened ; false orders might pay after all. The pipe was refilled, 
another set of operation orders was drafted and typed and the senior 
staff officer called from his bed to sign it. The ‘‘ brown ” narrative 
was pinned on and both papers placed in an envelope addressed to 
the officer commanding the outpost at the ‘‘ Brave Marine.” 

In the lobby a dozen cyclists were waiting to carry messages. 
A bell rang, and the corporal in charge answered it. ‘“‘ March 
in all the messengers, please.” The ‘ brown”? Commander 
surveyed them thoughtfully. ‘“‘ Which of you,” he said, “‘ thinks he 
could play the idiot boy best?’ With a bashful grin a lad stepped 
forward to accept the part. The others were marched out, the doors 
were closed, and instructions issued. ‘‘ You will take this envelope 
containing false orders to our outpost at the ‘ Brave Marine ’ public- 
house. You will ride by Chalcot village where you must stop to 
mend a puncture. There you will probably be captured by the 
hostile cavalry and you must beg to be allowed to proceed on your 
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errand saying you understand messengers to be neutral. You will 
then be made to hand over your message. Do so with reluctance. 
Afterwards escape if you can, return and report.” 

The substance of the false orders was to the effect that an attack 
on the southern lines of the fortress by the ‘“‘ white ”’ force was antici- 
pated that day. To ensure its defeat a strong counter-attack was to 
be made against the left flank of the attacking force by the three 
regular battalions drawn from the reserve, strengthened by the 
cavalry and guns, and by two battalions drawn from the northern 
defences. This force was to march out before daybreak and take up 
a position along Capham Hill—a low ridge running south from the 
western end of the fortress—ready to strike the ‘“‘ white ”’ division 
as soon as it deployed. 

To sustain the illusion of the counter-attack and to prevent 
hostile cavalry from discovering the deception, a strong force of 
cyclists with a liberal supply of ammunition was to be sent out to 
Capham Hill to make demonstrations. 

The “‘ white ’”? Commander, if imposed upon by the ruse, must 
spend a great part of the day in altering his initial dispositions to deal 
with the threatened counter-attack and then amending them once 
again to their original form on detecting the imposture. Thus time 
might be gained for the destruction of the Porton detachment. 

It was about 4 a.m. when the cyclist started off on his adventure ; 
and, shortly after that hour, the Fortress Commander, in a much 
happier frame of mind, turned in for a short rest. On returning 
to the office he found the situation but little changed. The out- 
post line on the south had been driven back on to the main defences, 
but after a vigorous start the “‘ white ”’ division had become remark- 
ably inert. On the other hand, the brigadier commanding the 
northern section had reported that he was being attacked by about 
1,500 infantry and had demanded reinforcements. ‘This was rather 
a shock, but a message fortunately arrived from the officer com- 
manding the yeomanry squadron putting the Porton detachment at 
400 instead of 1,500 and stating that he had cut them off from their 
landing place. An urgent message was accordingly sent to the 
northern brigadier: ‘“‘ The enemy attacking you numbers 400. 
Our yeomanry and guns are on his flank and rear. Move out and 
you will scupper the lot.” To this came the reply : “‘ Regret unable 
to act. Enemy now numbers 2,000 and is attacking vigorously. 
Please send reinforcements.” The “ brown” Commander was 
rather anxious to replace the brigadier and lead his brigade personally 
against the enemey ; but he had again fallen somewhat under the 
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control of his staff, its members refreshed and vigorous from their 
prolonged sleep. It required him at the hub of affairs ; as regards 
the attack from the north, the brigadier—the man on the spot—was 
the best judge of its danger ; the yeomanry squadron leader must 
be mistaken. And for the moment the opportunity passed. 

About midday, a hungry, weary, but smiling cyclist returned to 
headquarters. He had followed his instructions and had punctured 
his bicycle at the place indicated. Shortly afterwards a patrol of 
hussars had ridden up, and the prepared farce had been enacted. 
The cyclist was made to disgorge his papers. The corporal quickly 
tore open the envelope and examined its contents. “A bit of ’ot 
stuff,” he murmured, “ horders, narrytive and all. The capting 
must see this.” A trooper was hastily dispatched to find an officer. 
The latter, after a close scrutiny of the papers, rode off with them to 
the squadron leader and he, in turn, passed them on to the colonel. 
Then a good many people interrogated the prisoner and asked him 
catch-questions, but he maintained the “ idiot boy ” attitude with 
success. ‘There was much discussion as to the reality of the orders. 
The majority of voices, however, declared that they could not be 
false, for no one would think of attaching a narrative to a false set 
of orders. The prisoner gathered that they were eventually sent off 
to the G.O.C. “ white” force. Then having completed his task 
and feeling decidedly hungry, he awaited an opportune moment and 
slipped away on his bicycle. He was received back with a hearty 
welcome and sent off to the mess butler with a note which decreed 
him the best of breakfasts. 

The cause of the lull in the main theatre of operation now seemed 
clear ; and, as later reports from the yeomanry leader confirmed his 
first message, the “ brown ’’ Commander made a second great 
decision: the Porton detachment must be destroyed, and he would 
himself take charge of the operation. The affair was easily managed. 
The enemy proved to be but 400 strong and to consist only of 
infantry. 

Here was a point on which manceuvres furnished a clear indication 
of one of a leader’s principal difficulties in war. The ‘“‘ man on the 
spot ” had, with anxious vision, multiplied the enemy’s numbers by 
five, and, although himself in overwhelming superiority, called loudly 
for reinforcements. Even so from a battlefield, far-flung over a 
various country, will come a hundred such requests, and a commander 
will require a fine instinct of leadership to know to which demands 
to accede. On this occasion, however, owing to the inaction of the 
enemy elsewhere, the Commander was able to use his powers of 
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observation and to appreciate the situation justly. The enemy 
only could play a useful réle as part of a combined operation. 
Isolated he was doomed. And now surrounded by horse, foot and 
guns he was forced to surrender, the umpires rather sadly concurring 
for they wished to keep the Porton-piece still on the board. So the 
gallant band marched off, the bitterness of defeat somewhat assuaged 
by the joy of an early return homeward. 

The battle in this quarter of the field was not over till nightfall. 
Away to the south hardly a shot had been fired. Along the Capham 
ridge a rattle of musketry had occasionally broken out, showing that 
the “brown” cyclists were playing their part. Towards dusk, 
indeed, “‘ white ” troops appeared to be forming up for a general 
attack, but the engagement was limited to a mild and unsuccessful 
attempt to carry Stanbridge Abbey—an important post situated on 
the right of the southern defence line where it turns suddenly north- 
wards across the valley. Seaward a desultory action had been 
carried on between the coast-guns and the ‘“‘ white ”’ cruisers. 

The ‘‘ brown ”’ orders issued that night for the operations of the 
morrow struck an ambitious note. Standing patrols were to be pushed 
out five or six miles along all roads leading to the fortress from the 
north ; time for the full manning of the northern defences was thus 
to be gained if required by early warning of a hostile approach. 
Behind the patrols a couple of outpost-companies were to hold the 
whole northern section. The troops released from duty in the 
trenches—nearly a whole Territorial brigade—together with the 
squadron and battery were to march secretly wide round the western 
end of the fortress and, at a given signal hoisted from the fortress 
signal-station, to make a counter-attack much in the manner indicated 
in the false orders. 

On the following day it became abundantly clear that the “* white ”’ 
division meant business. A brisk artillery fire opened the proceedings 
soon after daybreak, and lines of extended infantry were to be seen 
crossing the distant stubble-fields. The greatest force of the attack 
developed against Stanbridge Abbey, but the engagement was general 
along the whole front. The assaults were easily repelled, for the 
creation of a new general reserve, by the depletion of the northern 
defences, allowed the regular battalions hitherto kept in reserve to 
be used to strengthen the firing lines where needed. The enemy 
pursued his efforts without intermission till about 4 p.m. At that 
hour the “ brown ’? Commander, surmising that a large portion of 
the hostile reserves must be now in the firing line, gave the pre- 
arranged signal. 
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The Territorial brigade, which had been lying for some hours 
concealed in the woods, covered by a strong outpost line, at once 
deployed and moved forward to attack the long ridge upon the slopes 
of which the “ brown ”’ cyclists, on the previous day, had maintained 
so skilfully the deception conveyed in the false orders. The attack 
came as an entire surprise. Covered on the outer flank by the 
yeomanry and supported by the fire of the guns, the infantry 
clambered rapidly up the wooded slopes and, after capturing no less 
than three batteries, drove the enemy down on the far side. 
The “brown” battery followed and established itself near the 
Crest. 

Away eastward the whole body of the enemy’s troops could be 
discerned, for the most part deployed. Immediately below, a brigade 
was attacking Stanbridge Abbey. A portion of the “ brown ” regular 
infantry, collected behind that post, was now moving to the counter- 
attack—and the combined “ brown ” forces were bearing down on 
the exhausted and shattered “‘ white ” infantry. 

At such close quarters the umpires could not compete with the 
situation, and the “stand fast’ was therefore sounded, followed 
shortly afterwards by the “‘ cease fire.” The decision of the Chief 
Umpire was that the “‘ white” division had suffered a severe defeat 
and would find it difficult to re-embark. 

Discipline, and perhaps some aversion from exposing to ridicule 
a soldier with a distinguished record, forbade mention of the ruse at 
the final pow-wow ; but, after it was over, one of the umpires, who 
had been present at a conference held for the “ white ” division on the 
previous evening, told the story. The Director of the Manceuvres, 
to whom, incidentally, a copy of the false orders had been previously 
sent for information, asked the G.O.C. “ white ”’ force to explain 
the operations he had conducted during the day. The latter, drawing 
a letter from his pocket, replied in somewhat unctuous tones that 
he had been fortunate enough to capture a copy of the enemy’s orders, 
together with a “ brown ”’ narrative, and begged permission to read 
the same. The permission was readily granted, and the members 
of the directing staff listened, not without silent joy, to the account 
of details with which they were already familiar. 

“ And on the strength of that you did nothing all day ? ” said the 
Director. 

“The enemy threatened to make the attack indicated in his 
orders. I wheeled round, therefore, to face roughly north-west 
instead of north, and the general effect of this movement caused him, 
apparently, to change his plans. I then wheeled back again 
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northward, but, as it was then too late to make a serious attack, I 
postponed the attack and will make it to-morrow.” 

‘* And it never occurred to you that the punctured bicycle, the 
papers you hold in your hand, etc., were all part of a trap set by the 
defenders to gain time for some special object ? ” 

“* It occurred to me, certainly, sir ; but, on thinking out the matter, 
I concluded that no one would dream of giving away the information 
contained in his own narrative.” 

** Not even if the narrative contained nothing of value ? ” 

And the last scene in the play was the meeting of the opposing 
commanders. ‘“‘ White”—the senior, a general—distinguished, 
be-medalled, speaks, a little de haut en bas, to ‘‘ Brown ”—the junior 
—unribboned, undistinguished : 

*‘ Let me congratulate you, Colonel, on your false orders. Not 
that I was deceived at all, but you did manage the affair cleverly, 
quite cleverly.” 

And “‘ Brown ”’ in his retirement as he watches the star of greater 
magnitude mounting steadily in the heavens, still seeks to divine 
the meaning of his quondam opponent. His daily paper had not 
helped in his quest, for it had been curiously silent on the culmination 
of the manceuvres, the opening stages of which it had described 
with so great a blare of trumpets. 


Seteses tena 


“SCRAP THE ARMY?” 


By BreveT-CoLonet H. R. Heapiam, C.M.G., D.S.O., The 
King’s Own Royal Regiment 


IN the July number of the Army Quarterly there appeared an article 
by an anonymous author (“ Bardell ”’), entitled “‘ Study and Reflection 
v. Practical Experience.”’ 

I have no idea as to the extent of the circulation of the Army 
Quarterly among the electorate of Great Britain, but, if the allegations 
and deductions of the article in question are to be accepted, the 
voters and the taxpayers generally who have read it, must by now be 
considering that the representatives they send to Parliament should 
be pledged to “ scrap the Army.” 

‘* Why indeed,” they may not unnaturally ask, ‘“‘ should we go to 
the enormous expense entailed by keeping up a regular army when 
apparently there are plenty of ‘ fresh and versatile ’ * young amateurs 
employing their spare time, gratuitously, in studying the art of war, 
and ready for the call to make and lead armies to victory ? ” 

In the earnest hope that I may perhaps calm the anxiety of the 
electorate of Great Britain, I propose to try and disprove much of 
what is contained in “ Bardell’s ”’ article, although I have to confess 
that it has been my “ misfortune ” to be “ tainted ” “‘ by the inevit- 
able narrowing influence of a lifetime spent in the circumscribed 
sphere of army .. . life.” 

The opening sentence of the article is calculated to make the 
great majority of officers (both Regular and Temporary) who took 
part in the war raise their eyebrows. 

“* Bardell ” states that “it is widely recognized that one of the 
greatest sources of friction in our Armies . . . was the ‘ superior ’ 
attitude of the Regular soldier to his Territorial and New Army 
brethren.” | 

I presume that by the word “ soldier,” Bardell refers especially 
to the Regular officer, and, if this is the case, his statement is entirely 

* Words and sentences in inverted commas throughout this article are 
quotations from ‘‘ Bardell’s ’’ article. 

st 7 
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incorrect and consequently most misleading, whilst, as the remainder 
of his article is based upon it, it is obvious that the value of the 
deductions contained in it must be discounted. 

To start with, there was, so far as the ordinary officer at the front 
knew, no friction whatsoever, and as a consequence it cannot have 
been ‘‘ widely known ”’ that such “‘ friction ” existed. 

I served for over three years of the war on the Western Front 
in Territorial and New Army divisions, and never saw, or heard of, 
one single instance of “ friction ”’ between the few Regular officers 
and the ‘“‘ Temporary ”’ officers in the divisions; and I believe that 
my experience was by no means unusual. Such “ friction,”’ generally 
caused by professional jealousy, occurred far more frequently within 
the divisions of the Regular Army. 

It is certainly more than probable that Territorial officers often 
felt aggrieved when Regular officers were brought in over their 
heads to command their battalions, as happened many times. But 
such appointments were generally made with the object of bringing 
into the Territorial battalions fresh atmosphere and ideas; they 
served also the purpose of breaking down the barriers between the 
Territorial and Regular Armies. It is to the everlasting credit of 
the Territorial officers that they took the matter so well, and by their 
loyal cooperation did so much to ensure the smooth running of their 
battalions. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that Regular 
battalions had the same experience. Few, if any, battalions did not 
at one time or another find themselves commanded by officers brought 
in from other regiments. 

Yes, “‘ grievances’ there may have been, but “ friction,” no. 
‘‘ Bardell ” then goes on to talk of the “ groove ” of the Army, and 
states that it is not the “ ideal training ground in which to acquire 
a knowledge of the psychology of the many varying types of men.” 
But is the Army a “ groove ” ? Undeniably the officer who never 
leaves his battalion often becomes somewhat small-minded and 
parochial ; he, however, does acquire a knowledge of many types of 
men of the sort who have to be led in battle. But few of this type 
of officer rose to high command in the war. Ifa study be made of the 
records of the generals, from brigade commander upwards, who 
served in the war, it will be found that the great majority had left 
regimental soldiering for varying periods and found experience and 
broadened their views either by staff or colonial experience. 

As a matter of fact, few, if any, professions can give greater 
opportunity than does our Army for keeping out of a “‘ groove.” 
Constant changes of climate, country and forms of work are open 
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to those who seek them, but at all times officers will have to deal with 
men, and it is in such handling of men that leadership is learnt. 

Leadership wins wars, and leadership is not learnt in a library. 

“ Bardell ”’ then scoffs at peace training and “‘ shows ”’ that it in 
no way “helps to an understanding of tactics and strategy.” If 
this statement were correct, it would be as well for the country if the 
entire Army Council was at once removed, as the training of the 
Army is in its hands. But before this is done it should be 
remembered that we won the war (in the field at any rate) and that 
the armies which won it were trained on the manuals of instruction 
issued by the War Office. In all wars new lessons are learnt as the 
result of new armaments and these lessons are incorporated in the 
latest manuals. 

Next we come to a taunt to the effect that professional soldiers 
are not inventors, and that the introduction of the “ tank ”’ was 
principally due to an amateur (but did not at least one well known 
soldier have a great deal to do with the invention of a tank ?). But 
although the inventor’s brain is clearly a thing by itself and possessed 
by few, even “ Bardell ” would not be bold enough to deny that 
many inventions and improvements in armament have been made by 
soldiers. The same man may quite well invent a new form of 
collar stud or a fresh type of safety razor, and yet be neither a haber- 
dasher oracutler. I wonder what profession Mr. Gillette followed 
originally ? 

“* Bardell’s ’’ gibes at the Staff Colleges and the idea of a “ common 
mode of thought ” show his ignorance of these institutions, as he 
apparently thinks that “ staff work ” only is taught at them. He is 
unaware of “‘ schemes,” “‘ war games ”’ and “ exercises ”’ framed to 
' train leaders, and which did in fact produce the leaders who won the 
war. 
The editors of the Army Quarterly have drawn attention to the 
historical contortions for which “ Bardell ” is responsible, but I 
cannot let pass the amazing statement referring to Erskine Childers 
as a “ master of guerilla warfare.” The only guerilla warfare with 
which Childers can have been connected, after some slight service 
in the South African War, is the recent affair in Ireland which, as 
every soldier who was unlucky enough to take part in it knows, would 
have ended in complete disaster for the rebels: it was only his 
knowledge of the fast approaching collapse which forced Mr. de 
Valera to begin negotiations with the Government then in power in 
Great Britain. 

The murdering of unarmed officers in their beds and baths, and 
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of unarmed soldiers and solitary policemen, was typical of guerilla 
warfare in Ireland. Does “ Bardell ”’ place these things to the credit 
of Mr. Childers, or imagine that by methods of this kind a regular 
army can be defeated if it is allowed to fight by the Government which 
it serves ¢ 

The Editorial notes also comment on “ Bardell’s”’ reference 
to the record of the Canadian and Australian Corps which were led 
by so-called “‘ amateur ” generals. These Corps did grand work in 
the war, but so did Corps composed solely of men from Great Britain, 
and it was only owing to the exigencies of Press censorship that 
their names did not receive a like publicity. 

Moreover, men like Generals Currie and Monash would, I am 
sure, be the first to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the many 
Imperial staff officers who assisted the forces of the Dominions 
in training before the war, and later, in the field for the first few 
years of the war, until such times as their own officers had learnt by 
experience and teaching and were able to provide their own staff. 

Reference is next made by “ Bardell ” to the “ moral courage 
required to express them (new ideas) publicly’; and it may be 
noted that he himself apparently is one of those lacking in moral 
courage, as he has not the courage to write under his own name. 
The article ends with the statement that ‘“‘ the man who writes gives 
proof that at any rate he possesses some knowledge ” ; but “‘ Bardell ” 
should remember that “ a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

There is much argument in the article with regard to the merit of 
originality of thought and action. A mental picture of an army 
with all its commanders, senior and junior, exercising original ideas 
of training, and different and original methods of conducting war- 
fare, conjures up a delightful panorama of a battlefield. I earnestly 
hope that our next enemy will adopt this system, Our own General 
Staff, on the other hand, has laid down certain principles which are 
based on experience and lessons learnt in warfare: the training 
manuals give instruction as to how these principles should be 
carried out. 

Can there be any doubt as to which system the man who actually 
has to go into battle would prefer his leader to adopt ? 

So ends an article redolent of spite, choked with inaccuracies, 
and spotted with ignorance. 

I do not pretend for one moment that all officers in the Army are 
brilliant strategists or earnest students of war. It would indeed be 
no advantage to the Army if this were actually the case. The 
jealousies and disappointments and blasted hopes would be too great. 
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But there are large numbers of able and industrious officers who are 
steadily fitting themselves for the higher commands, and there are 
many more who by their daily life and training in the Army, and by 
their dealings with men, are gaining the experience and learning the 
lessons which will fit them to lead the small detachments, the 
companies and platoons, which will be the decisive factors on the 
actual battlefield. 

No, Mr. Voter, do not be alarmed at ‘“ Bardell’s ’’ diatribe. 
You may sleep quietly in your bed, and may rely on your Army to 
win the next war, as it won the last. 


A STEP FORWARD 


AMONG the many problems inherited from the Great War two, in 
particular, have absorbed widespread attention: (1) the provision 
of a weapon for the close support of infantry ; and (ii) the provision 
of a weapon for defence of the forward infantry against tanks. 

Admirable suggestions in regard to both these problems have 
appeared from time to time in various journals. It is inevitable, 
however, that progress must follow far behind the foresight of 
individuals, by reason of the need for thorough investigation and 
trial, before the plunge is taken. 

A decision of far-reaching importance to infantry and gunners 
has now been made known. A brigade of pack artillery is to be 
included within the divisional artillery. The object of the writer 
of this article is a consideration of the factors which have led up to 
this change. 

It is advisable here and now to state that neither problem has been 
solved, in so far as solution of a problem implies finality. There is 
no solution—no complete answer to these problems—now or in the 
future. Though improved weapons will be developed, the road to 
success lies rather in the direction of cooperation between the 
several arms and weapons than towards a single will-o’-the-wisp 
invention. Along this road a step forward has been taken—in the 
right direction. First among the factors which have brought about 
this step is a clear appreciation of the need for the provision of 
weapons for close support and defence against tanks. 


CLosE SUPPORT 


In response to a request for information, a candidate for pro- 
motion readily replied that close support was “‘ the way you knock out 
machine guns.” The answer sufficed for an indulgent and over- 
bored examiner. It sounds so very simple! The progress of the 
leading infantry is checked by a machine gun—why don’t they just 
knock it out? In many cases they can and do. If the machine gun 
is not dug in or encased in a pill-box, the crew may be shot down or 
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driven to cover by a concentration of rifle and Lewis-gun fire. Or 
again, it may be smothered by bullets or smoke grenades whilst one 
or more rifle sections outflank and attack it at close quarters with 
bomb and bayonet. But before salt can be put on its tail the bird 
must be located, and, secondly, it must be within reach. Herein 
lie the difficulties. 

The attentions of a machine gun induce a greater desire to imitate 
the ostrich than to indulge in the pastimes of sound-ranging, flash- 
spotting or map-reading. If the gun cannot be located, it cannot be 
smothered, and all attempts at movement may be doomed to failure. 
Efforts to reach the bird are rendered a thousand times more difficult 
by the habit of delivering its song from a position well on the flank 
of its victims. This position is carefully chosen, not by chance— 
but of malice aforethought, so that it lies opposite the front of 
another company, battalion, or even brigade on the right or left, and, 
therefore, out of your reach. 

It is important to realize that all these difficulties attain their 
maximum for the unfortunate infantrymen who are the immediate 
objects of the machine gun’s attention, and that they tend to diminish 
for those who, through protection or position, escape its malignant 
influence. Protection from the bullets of a machine gun is the first 
requirement of a weapon whose task is to destroy it. Ability to 
locate the gun and the power to destroy or smother it quickly come 
next, and carry with them the need for good communication with the 
infantry. Certain of these qualifications are found in two classes of 
close support weapon—those which make use of artificial protection 
and consequently advance ahead of the infantry, and those which 
rely upon natural concealment or cover from positions a little in rear. 

The first type of close support weapon is the tank. It is above 
all a machine-gun crusher—that is, a close support weapon—but it 
1s by no means self-sufficing. The outlook from a tank is very 
restricted, and communications with the infantry are not ideal under 
battle conditions. A tank dispatched to a flank with the object of 
destroying an unlocated machine gun may easily get lost and fail to 
rejoin the infantry it is supporting. A tank may easily be knocked 
out, for it has its own enemies in the shape of anti-tank guns, and these 
latter constitute an additional reason for the provision of the second 
type of close support weapon. 

This weapon, moving a little in rear of the advanced troops, 
makes use of natural cover and concealment, and accomplishes its 
purpose by its power to fire from behind cover. Though the 
position of the weapon may lie in the vicinity of the supports or 
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local reserves, its eyes will be pushed forward to points suitable for 
locating its target and maintaining close touch with the advanced 
troops. The requirements of this weapon will be discussed in due 
course. 


ANTI- TANK 


The problem is one of defence, and its immediate form is the 
defence of the forward infantry against tanks. 

It is certain that the stoutest infantry in the world will not stand 
against tanks unless the troops are assured of some immediate and 
effective means of stopping the tank before it can over-run them. It 
has been conclusively proved that no existing infantry weapon, 
including the Stokes mortar, is effective as a tank-stopper. So much 
is clear ; but, before the case for provision is proved, consideration 
must be given to any other available weapons. 

Of all the catch-phrases from which the Army suffers, perhaps 
the most delusive is : “‘ the answer to the tank is the tank.” There is 
no single and complete answer to the tank. It is no part of the 
writer’s purpose to discuss the employment of tanks in defence. 
That they will play a very important part in counter-attack of hostile 
tanks is self-evident, but most infantrymen realize that they cannot 
invariably rely upon the timely intervention of a weapon which is 
difficult to conceal close at hand, before the forward troops are overrun 
by hostile tanks. 

The example of the gallant German officer at Flesquiéres is 
frequently cited as proof that the field artillery is adequate for the 
purpose, but the almost invariable failure of the German field artillery 
in 1918 is overlooked, though it was given anti-tank defence as its 
primary réle. Field artillery will undoubtedly play a most important 
part, particularly in defence of the main position against tanks, but 
this is not under discussion in this article. ‘The infantryman, who is 
chiefly concerned, is not satisfied that the field gun will be suitable 
or forthcoming on every occasion for defence of the foremost 
infantry. He wishes to have a weapon specifically told off for this 
task, on the presence and effectiveness of which he can rely. The 
authorities have wisely given full weight to this view in their decision 
to provide such a weapon. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WEAPONS.—Opinions will differ as to 
the degree of importance to be assigned to each characteristic of the 
ideal weapon. For this reason no attempt has been made to arrange 
this brief summary in any order of merit. 

(a) Close support weapon.—It has been said that protection, by 
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armour, concealment or cover, is essential to a close support weapon. 
From this may be deduced one desirable, and two essential, require- 
ments. 

A shield is desirable. The weapon should be comparatively 
small, and, therefore, difficult to locate from the ground or aircraft. 
The second essential is ability to fire from behind cover at short 
ranges, or in other words, a curved trajectory weapon is required 
such as a mortar or howitzer. This, perhaps, is its most distinctive 
characteristic. A flat trajectory is also required for close-support 
work on certain occasions. 

Accuracy, destructive and screening effect, and speed in opening 
fire are necessary qualities. Adequate and suitable means of supply- 
ing ammunition are as important as the mobility of the weapon itself. 
Mobility must be at least as great as that of the infantry, and the 
personnel and animals required to bring the weapon into action and 
maintain it should be reduced to a minimum, so that casualties may 
be avoided and advantage taken of covered lines of approach. In 
emergency the weapon and ammunition must be capable of transport 
by hand over short distances. 

(b) Antt-tank weapon.—In this case the most distinctive character- 
istic is exactly the opposite of the close support weapon. Direct 
fire over the sights is essential to hit a fast moving tank. It follows 
that such a weapon requires a high muzzle velocity and flat trajectory. 
It is also obvious that accuracy is necessary. But to hit the tank 1s 
only part of the problem. If a solid projectile is used, it must pene- 
trate the armour. Here weight, shape, and substance of the projectile 
comein. A light projectile rapidly loses its initial velocity and con- 
sequently lacks the striking energy to penetrate. An additional and 
serious difficulty is that few of the projectiles can be expected to 
strike the armour plate exactly at the normal, #.e. at right angles to 
its surface. It is necessary to adopt some standard of penetration 
figures for the ideal weapon. If it be borne in mind that tank armour 
tends to increase, and that the close defence of forward infantry is 
under consideration, an approximate standard of penetration may be 
taken for this purpose as # inch of armour plate at 1000 yards range, 
at 30 degrees to the normal. Any weapon whose maximum powers 
fall appreciably below these figures should be ruled out. 

A further refinement of the penetration problem is to be found in 
considering the effect of the projectile after it has penetrated the 
armour. A solid projectile which merely lets daylight into the tank 
and then falls to the floor with insufficient velocity remaining to kill 
aman or e vital parts of the machinery is clearly useless. A 
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comparatively large, heavy projectile is likely to be more effective, 
and its effect will attain a maximum if it takes the form of a shell in 
which the high explosive bursting charge can be made to detonate after 
penetrating the armour. A shell possesses the further advantage 
that a burst on the exterior of the tank is fairly certain to damage 
the tracks, and so bring the machine to a standstill. 

A quick rate of fire is highly desirable, other things being equal : 
that is, the less the accuracy and destructive effect of the weapon 
the greater the need for speed. Quick laying and traversing are 
essential factors of rapid fire. Mobility is as important as it is for 
the close support weapon, and the size of the weapon and conse- 
quently its visibility and vulnerability are more important than ever, 
on account of the need to fire from open positions. A shield is 
almost a sine quad non for this weapon. 

THE WEAPONS AVAILABLE.—For some time past, existing and 
experimental weapons have been under consideration and trial for 
both these purposes. Weapons of the following general types have 
been considered: Mortars, super-machine guns, pom-poms, light 
high velocity guns (both automatic and semi-automatic), pack guns 
and howitzers, field guns and howitzers. ‘The average reader would 
find a discussion of the powers and limitations of these types both 
technical and tedious. He will probably be content to hear the 
general result. 

(a) Close-support.—The 3°7-inch howitzer (draught or pack) is 
easily the best available weapon at present. 

(b) Anti-tank.—A light high velocity (3 to 6-pounder) gun would 
seem most effective, mounted on a suitable field carriage. The gun 
and carriage so mounted would be approximately as large as the 3°7- 
inch howitzer, and expensive to produce. The next in all-round 
efficiency is the 3°7-inch howitzer. 

The other weapons fail either in penetration, size and weight, 
mobility, or one or more other important particulars. 

ONE OR ‘Two WEAPONS ?—Hitherto the two réles have been 
discussed as separate problems. It has been pointed out that the 
most distinctive characteristics of the two weapons are diametrically 
opposite—the one being a curved trajectory and the other a flat 
trajectory. At first sight it appears essential to have two separate 
weapons for ballistic conditions so different. It is clear that two 
weapons entail extravagance in personnel as well as matériel. To 
combine all the ideal properties of each in a single weapon is obviously 
the task of the future, but, owing to the complexity of the technical 
problem, this is likely to take time. 
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What then of the present ? The situation is : 


Close support :—1st string: 3°7-inch howitzer; existing and 
satisfactory with a few improvements. 

Anti-tank :—1st string: A light gun; the carriage would have 
to be designed ; gun does not exist in bulk supply ; money 
for armaments not too plentiful and in great demand for many 
purposes. 2nd string: 3°7-inch howitzer; existing, but 
only fairly satisfactory. 


Apart from the economies obtained by combining the two réles 
in one weapon, it is tactically unsound to introduce a weapon, such as 
the light gun, the only functions of which would be defensive, for 
the flat trajectory and poor shell-power of this gun make it of small 
value for the offensive work of close support. To justify its existence 
any weapon must serve a useful purpose in both attack and defence. 
In the particular problems under discussion the 3°7-inch howitzer 
is the only suitable weapon, at present, which can combine offence 
and defence. 

This howitzer has been described as “‘ fairly satisfactory ” as an 
anti-tank weapon, since, even when using full charge at short 
ranges, it cannot be classed as a flat trajectory piece. Can we 
afford to accept it for this purpose in order to obtain the advantages 
of having a single weapon for both réles ? 

If we were faced with the probability of war on a great scale in the 
near future, the answer would probably be negative. In the type of 
war in which we are more likely to be engaged, anti-tank defence is 
of secondary importance to close-support work. All things con- 
sidered, it is thought that the advantages of the single weapon outweigh 
any falling short of the ideal anti-tank weapon on the part of the 
3°7-inch howitzer. Meanwhile, the adoption of this weapon enables 
useful training to be carried out, in the course of which the short- 
comings of the gun can be noted with a view to their future 
elimination in an improved weapon. 

THE 3°7-INCH HowITzER (DRAUGHT OR PAck).—Details and 
illustrations of this equipment will be found in the handbook of the 
gun. It is only proposed to touch on a few points here. 

The gun is to be fitted with shaft extensions to the trail, allowing 
it to be pulled into action by a single pony or mule. The shield is 
carried on another animal, and the trail rear parts on a third. Thus 
the gun can be got into action by three animals moving in single file 
at any suitable distances. Spare animals permit the whole gun to 
be carried in pack loads in hilly country, and on the line of march, 
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when relief for the animals is obtained and wear and tear of the 
equipment prevented by alternate changes from draught to pack. 
The gun can be moved by hand in emergency over short distances. 

It fires a 20 lb. shell (H.E. and smoke). Eight rounds are carried 
on each of three mules, giving 24 rounds a gun on pack. A further 
go rounds a gun are carried in 3 limbers (foreparts of L.G.S. wagons) 
per gun. If circumstances permit, a limber can be taken up to the 
gun with ammunition, otherwise the limbers remain at the “‘ wagon 
line,’ whence supply is carried out by the 3 pack ammunition 
mules, plus such of the spare gun pack mules as may be necessary. 
Ammunition can also be carried by hand in carriers. 

When employed for anti-tank defence, the gun has a rate of fire 
of about 8 rounds a minute, and can keep on a tank advancing in zig- 
zag fashion at 12 miles per hour. Its shooting is accurate. Its 
penetrating powers with H.E. shell are up to the standard mentioned 
earlier in this article. Rate of fire and penetration will be con- 
siderably increased by fixed ammunition and armour-piercing shell. 

Each section of 2 guns will be self-contained as regards officers 
and personnel for the observation and control of fire, including inter- 
communication personnel and equipment. The total establishment 
of the 4-gun battery, organized.on this semi-draught, semi-pack 
basis, is considerably lower in men and animals than on the former 
all-pack establishment—in itself a tactical and financial advantage. 

ORGANIZATION.—During the earlier stages of the investigation 
of this subject it was believed, chiefly on moral grounds, that the 
ideal weapon would be an infantry weapon, manned by infantry 
and forming part of the battalion. Further examination and trial 
of weapons has pointed with increasing certainty to the need for a 
type which is clearly an artillery weapon in characteristics. 

During the same period a growing school of infantry thought 
has developed against the tendency to overload the battalion with 
specialist weapons, with all their attendant difficulties of training 
and control. It is thought that most infantrymen will appreciate the 
decision that the 3°7-inch howitzers will be manned by the artillery 
and that battalions will be relieved of their Stokes mortars. 

The allotment of these 3°7-inch howitzers to battalions and bri- 
gades in action will clearly be a matter for the divisional commander. 

The outstanding lesson of the organization is the vital need for 
closer cooperation than ever—in peace as well as war. 

Whatever may be decided regarding the amalgamation of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, it is certain that the Divisional Pack 
Artillery will be a branch coveted by every young officer and gunner. 
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THE ODYSSEY OF “ONE” COLUMN IN EAST AFRICA 
IN 1917 


(With Map) 


By CoLonet G. M. Orr, C.B.E., D.S.O., Indian Army (retired), 
late Commandant “‘ One ”’ Column 


In April, 1917, the enemy’s forces were gathering into two main 
bodies : a western force under Tafel based on Mahenge, and an 
eastern (and main) force under the direct command of Lettow. 
The eastern force, which in March had been on the Rufiji, had 
gradually moved south of the Matandu and showed evidence of 
concentration about 20 miles south-west of Kilwa. The rst E.A. 
Division, which had been on a line north of Chemera facing west, 
had changed front to the south. The 1st Brigade had been trans- 
ferred to Lindi and was to become the nucleus of the Lindi Force. 
The 2nd Brigade moved its headquarters to Chemera, but still kept 
a detachment to the north. The 3rd Brigade had its headquarters 
at Migeregeri with detachments at Mnasi and Beaumont’s Post. 
Divisional headquarters was at Kilwa. A tram-line and motorable 
road from Kilwa-Kiswani harbour to Kilwa had been continued 
westward to Migeregeri, which was the advanced dump for the 2nd 
and 3rd Brigades. 

On the 18th of April a force of 600 rifles of the 3rd Brigade had 
moved out through Rumbo to reconnoitre for the enemy’s force 
reported on the move from the south-west. The two forces met just 
south of the Ngaura, and, after an indecisive action, our detachment 
withdrew to Rumbo, where it was when the writer took command 
at Migeregeri on the afternoon of the 22nd of April. 

The Brigade then consisted of the 40th Pathans (Indian Army), 
the newly-raised 2nd Battalion of the 2nd King’s African Rifles, the 
Gold Coast Regiment of a battalion and battery of 2 portable screw- 
guns, a section of the 22nd Indian Mountain Battery, a brigade 


* The fortunes of ‘Two '’ Column were described in two articles by Brigadier- 


General R. T. Ridgway, C.B., which appeared in the Army Quarterly in 
October, 1922, and January, 1923. 
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signal section, and a field ambulance. The transport for second line 
and ammunition column was undergoing reorganization and was at 
the moment a good deal below strength, as were the fighting units. 
In May this Brigade became Number “ One ” Column of “ Han- 
force.” The telegraphic designation was “ One” Column, and 
as such it will be referred to in the story of its doings. Through 
its various vicissitudes, the Gold Coast regiment, the 2/2nd K.A.R. 
and the 27th Mountain Battery (which replaced the 22nd in July) 
remained with the Column. 

On the 23rd of April headquarters moved to Rumbo with the bulk 
of the Column. The enemy undoubtedly had the initiative. By 
degrees, however, we got the upper hand, and pushed our patrols 
and reconnaissances further afield. Maps were a hindrance rather 
than a help. Meanwhile, the forces in East Africa were being re- 
organized for the forthcoming campaign. It is unnecessary to say 
more here than that at last steps had been taken to provide transport 
suitable to the country ; human transport with the troops in the 
field, light mechanical transport to work up to them as soon as tracks 
were made broad enough for it—surface was a secondary matter ! 

By the end of June the enemy’s forces opposite Rumbo and 
Beaumont’s Post had withdrawn to the Mnindi area, where they 
formed two groups. “ Two ” Column (late 2nd Brigade) had con- 
centrated at Kirongo and taken over the Mnasi outpost. ‘‘ One ” 
Column and “ Two ” Column were each reinforced by a battalion 
of South African Infantry, the 8th joining “‘ One” Column. Other 
additions were some 3-inch Stokes mortars and a section of native 
East African “ pioneers ” armed with cutting tools. Column head- 
quarters consisted of the usual brigade staff of brigade-major and 
staff captain, to which was added an intelligence officer with a follow- 
ing of agents and trained scouts, and a British R.E. sergeant. 

The plan of operations was to drive the enemy south of the 
Kituriki range, the first step to which was a converging movement 
of both Columns against the Mnindi positions. A temporarily 
formed ‘‘ Three’ Column under Colonel Taylor, South African 
Defence Force, consisting of the 3/3rd K.A.R. (less 1 coy.) and 200 
rifles, 40th Pathans was to operate towards Mtshikama from the 
southern shore of Kilwa-Kiswani harbour. 

On the night of the 5th of July ‘“‘ One ” Column marched to 
Beaumont’s Post, leaving one company, G.C.R., to move direct on 
Mnindi from Rumbo the next day. On the 6th of July “ One” 
Column, consisting of the 8th S.A.I., 33rd Punjabis, G.C.R. (less 
I coy.), 2/and K.A.R., section 22nd Mtn. Bty., left Beaumont’s Post 
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at 7 p.m. as the full moon rose, and moved forward 7 miles. It 
then bivouacked in order of march till daylight under cover of a 
company of the 33rd Punjabis, which had taken up an outpost 
position at that point some days previously, and had been recon- 
noitring the enemy’s position. 

The enemy’s positions in the bush were seldom definitely located 
until the advanced guard (usually a whole battalion) got touch and 
deployed. In the action on the 7th of July the enemy was in a much- 
wooded bit of country, and the fight progressed slowly. The 
progress of the G.C.R. against the enemy’s left flank caused his 
retirement late in the afternoon. On the 8th, the column pushed 
slowly on till it obtained contact with “Two” Column. The 
latter had had a most arduous cross-country march from Kirongo, 
ending in a severe fight with the bulk of the enemy as he retreated on 
Mtshikama. On the gth, ‘“ One ” Column halted west of Mnindi, 
while ‘“‘ Two ” Column, temporarily strengthened by the G.C.R., 
moved back to Kirongo so that a new double movement could be 
inaugurated. To this end ‘‘ One ’ Column moved on the roth round 
to the south-east to the Mavudje at Kiwatama. From the 11th to 
the 15th reconnaissances were made and information collected about 
the unknown country to the south. The enemy lay on high ground 
on the farther bank of the Mavudje. On the 16th the combined 
effect of the seizure of a height on the enemy’s left by the 2/2nd 
K.A.R. and the pressure of ‘‘ Three ’? Column from the east, caused 
the German force to fall back from the heights, arrangements to cross 
which next day took up the remaining hours of daylight. The track 
was quite impracticable for wheels, so that the supply of the Columns 
would have to depend on special porter arrangements until a junction 
was made with “ Two” Column and the road behind the latter 
opened up for light M.T. back to Kirongo and railhead. On the 
17th, late in the afternoon, touch was obtained between “‘ One ” 
and “ Two”? Columns, and after darkness had set in the G.C.R. 
rejoined the former Column. 

The enemy was now reported to be concentrating at Narungombe 
(estimated ro miles distant), and orders were received for “‘ One ” 
Column and “ Three’? Column to move under my command on 
the 18th and attack. Owing to the appalling amount of sickness in 
the 33rd Punjabis, it was found necessary to organize them only as a 
machine-gun company of 8 guns. 

On the 18th of July, “One”? Column moved off, followed 
by “ Three ” Column, consisting of 2 coys. 8th S.A.I., 3/3rd K.A.R. 
(less 1 coy.), 200 rifles 40th Pathans and 2 Stokes. The enemy’s 
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rear-guard endeavoured without success to make a stand at the 
Kihumburo water holes. By 5.30 p.m., when 4 miles ahead of 
Kihumburo and still an estimated 2 miles short of Narungombe, 
the enemy withdrew from touch and the Columns bivouacked in 
fairly open forest. All second line, and ammunition column, had 
been left at Kihumburo, where arrangements were made for 
developing the water and forwarding it and rations to the bivouac. 

The improvement of the water supply at these particular holes 
was of vital importance. The uncertainty of any further yield from 
them made the necessity of gaining the Narungombe water as great 
an object as the defeat of the enemy. If we could not defeat the 
enemy and gain the water, it would probably mean a withdrawal to 
Kihumburo, the inadequacy of water at which place might necessitate 
an even further retrograde movement. 

Throughout the 1917 campaign the question of water was to be a 
continual nightmare to a column commander. All ranks of ‘‘ One ” 
Column will long remember the short rations of water they so often 
had to put up with, and their commander can never forget the 
splendid devotion with which they endured their privations. 
Africans require more water than others for their cooking, for which 
three hours is required. It often happened that water could not be 
obtained in sufficient quantity, and distributed, until late at night, 
so that cooking and feeding used to continue until it was time for a 
column to move forward again, the result being that the men had 
little or no sleep. 

As information from prisoners captured on the 18th of July 
showed that the enemy had an entrenched position covering the 
Narungombe pool with 8 coys. and 2 guns in position, and the possi- 
bility of reinforcements joining him from the south, I asked Force 
headquarters (at Mtshikama) that “Two” Column, which was 
about 4 miles away, might cooperate with my force. I was told 
that it would operate on my right, in order to envelope the enemy’s 
left, and that it would come under my orders as soon as touch was 
obtained. Knowledge of the ground ahead was meagre, but such 
information as could be obtained showed that the area through 
which our track led forward was open forest with high grass, but 
that there was thick bush on either flank of where the water, and 
therefore the enemy’s position, lay. The night passed without 
incident. In accordance with the plan that ‘‘ One ’’ Column should 
engage the enemy’s front while ‘“ Three’? Column and “ Two ” 
Column moved forward on its left and right respectively and engaged 
his flanks, the G.C.R. with their battery and 2 Stokes mortars 
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advanced as soon as it was light enough to see the way. At 7 a.m. 
Colonel Ridgway arrived and reported the head of “ ‘Two ” Column 
to be approaching. At 8 a.m. the heads of “‘ Three ” and “ Two ” 
Columns began to draw up on either flank. At 8.30 a.m. Major 
Shaw, commanding the G.C.R., reported that he believed he was in 
front of the enemy’s main position. The 8th S.A.I. (less the 2 coys. 
with “ Three’? Column) went forward on the left of the G.C.R., 
while the 33rd machine guns supported the right. The 27th M.B., 
after much tree felling to get clearance, now came into action, its 
F.O.O. being in the G.C.R. firing line. The 2/2nd K.A.R., less 
1 coy. with the ammunition column, was kept in general reserve. 
Column headquarters was established on the track half a mile in 
rear of the G.C.R. firing line. I was in telephonic communication 
with the headquarters of ‘‘ Three ” and ‘‘ Two ” Columns and with 
each of my own units. ‘‘ One ” Column was soon heavily engaged. 
The ground sloped steadily down and to the left front. The G.C.R. 
firing line was at the bottom of this slope, whence the ground rose 
gradually to the enemy’s trenches and low breastworks, in front of 
which for some two or three hundred yards the grass and under- 
growth had been cleared. About 10 a.m., from the sound of firing, 
“Two ” Column seemed to be well engaged, and, by 10.45 a.m., 
“ Three ” Column firing line was in touch with the left of the 8th 
S.A.I. About this time the enemy made a counter-attack on the 
right of the G.C.R. This was driven back. Firing then became 
very heavy in the direction of “ Three’? Column. ‘“ One ’”’ Column 
had made no progress up to 1.15 p.m.; but “ Three’ Column 
reported that it was getting on well, that the water lay about 150 yards 
to its front, that the enemy had a strong position on rising ground 
to the east, and that a small force was endeavouring to work round it. 
Communication with “Two” Column about this time became 
difficult ; between 1.30 p.m. and 2 p.m. a message from this force, 
timed one hour earlier, reported that the enemy was trying to work 
round its right flank. There was an eminence opposite the right of 
the G.C.R., which was thought to be an important tactical feature 
in the enemy’s position. Arrangements were accordingly made at 
about 3 p.m. to attack this high ground with the right company of the 
G.C.R., the 33rd machine guns, and half a coy. of the 2/2nd K.A.R. 
supported by the concentrated fire of the G.C.R. battery and 27th 
M.B. This attack got to grips with the enemy about 4.30 p.m. ; 
meanwhile, ‘“‘ Two” Column reported that it had been counter- 
attacked three times, and that at 4.20 it was only holding its ground. 

At 5 p.m. Major Shaw reported his attack had only been a partial 
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success—it had reached, and then been driven out of, the enemy’s 
trenches—but the 33rd Punjabis were still close up against them in 
thick bush, that he had been unable at the critical moment to support 
the attack by a forward movement of the remainder of his battalion 
because a withdrawal by the 8th S.A.I. on his left was uncovering him. 
At the same time the O.C., 8th S.A.I., reported that “‘ Three ” 
Column was out of touch, that he was being outflanked, and had had 
to withdraw 600 yards. Communication with both “ Three ’’ and 
“Two ”’ Columns was interrupted. Almost at the same moment a 
message came by hand from “ ‘Three ” Column to say that its front 
was broken, and that its left flank, consisting of the 4oth Pathan 
detachment which was working round the enemy’s right, was cut off. 
Putting one coy. of the 2/2nd K.A.R. in a suitable position on the 
left rear of the 8th S.A.I. in case the enemy tried to outflank the left 
of “One ” Column, I now made arrangements to renew the attack 
on the eminence, strengthening the attacking force with half a coy. 
of the 2/2nd K.A.R. It seemed to me by the sound and direction 
of the firing in front of ‘‘ Two ” Column that it was making progress 
in spite of the news which I had received. It was now about 5.30 
p.m., and I was determined not to withdraw to water, even if we did 
not succeed in capturing the enemy’s position that night; I asked 
Force headquarters, therefore, to send forward the 129th Baluchis 
by a forced march from Mtshikama, so that additional weight could 
be given to any attack necessary next morning. The real anxiety 
was water; further steps were taken to ensure every possible water 
carrying utensil being brought forward from Kihumburo. At 
6 p.m. came the welcome news that “‘ Two ” Column had secured 
the enemy’s left flank trenches at 4.30 p.m.—just the time when 
the 33rd Punjabis and G.C.R. had so nearly gained the eminence. 
News of this success had not reached “‘ Two ” Column headquarters 
earlier owing to all its telephone communications having been 
destroyed by a bush fire. It was now dusk. Casualties in “ One ” 
Column had been heavy and reserves required reorganizing. “‘ Two” 
Column had suffered a good deal, and had to consolidate its new 
position. The state of affairs on the left was obscure. The water hole 
was not in our possession, but water was beginning to come forward 
from Kibumburo. Firing all along the line became desultory as 
night fell, and it was decided to entrench the line we held. By 
8.30 p.m. Colonel Taylor and some 150 of his Column had joined 
up. The story of “ Three”? Column’s misfortune now began to 
take shape. The 3/3rd K.A.R., a quite recently raised battalion, 
and only partially trained, had been all but successful in a very gallant 
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attack, but the combination of the loss of a large proportion of its 
British officers with a severe bush fire which swept over the troops, 
had driven them back, and they became disintegrated. The detach- 
ment of the 4oth Pathans was thereby left in the air, almost 
surrounded, and forced back with heavy loss. ‘Touch between units 
and disintegrated detachments became easily lost, and, in such thick 
terrain, difficult to regain. Except for the 150 men collected by 
Colonel Taylor, his men did not rejoin till daylight. 

Such was the story of the action of Narungombe, typical in many 
ways of the difficulties which an attacking force always labours 
under in bush country. Difficulties of anything like accurate 
reconnaissance ; of maintaining communication even with a network 
of telephone lines ; of gauging what is happening even on a com- 
paratively small front ; of communicating with any party off a marked 
track because messengers lose themselves in a few hundred yards ; 
of supplying water in a thirsty country where a ration is measured by 
a mug full and has to be carried miles. 

In the early hours of the zoth, the enemy’s centre and right 
were reported evacuated, and at daybreak “‘ One” and “ Two” 
Columns moved forward as the 129th Baluchis marched in. Force 
headquarters came up from Mtshikama, and it was decided that no 
further advance should be made; ‘‘ One’ Column was to remain 
at Narungombe, while “‘ Two ” Column withdrew to water about 12 
miles to the west-north-west. It was soon confirmed that the enemy 
had retired on Mihambia, 9 miles southward, to which place Lettow 
had brought up 4 more coys. 

There is no doubt that if the attack had not been pressed on the 
1gth, there would have been at least 12 coys. of the enemy on the 
ground next day under the inspiring leadership of Lettow himself. 
The German force had stood to fight in a carefully prepared position, 
had been signally defeated instead of being merely manceuvred out 
of its position, and had suffered heavier casualties than in any 
previous engagements. 

An advanced post (Gregg’s Post) for 2 coys. was constructed 
3 miles towards Mihambia, and posts were established at Mnandi, 
Kitiala and Mchokwe. We held the initiative, and by active patrolling 
prevented the enemy’s patrols from approaching Narungombe. 

“One ” Column was now reduced by the withdrawal of the 
remainder of the 33rd Punjabis, and the 8th S.A.I. ‘“ Two” 
Column was pushed forward to Mssindy. Hanforce headquarters 
remained at Mitandawala, to which place the tram-line was pushed 
forward. 
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The next phase of the operations, commencing on the 19th of 
September, was to see an increasingly combined movement of the 
Lindi and Hanforce columns. Meanwhile, the enemy’s forces in 
our immediate front had disposed themselves in two detachments, 
the weaker at Mihambia, the stronger in the Ndessa area just south 
of “Two” Column. In our maps in July the country ahead was 
a blank for 40 miles, but names, gradually made familiar in intelligence 
reports, were given a definite, if inaccurate, location. ‘‘ One” 
Column and “ Two ” Column were to join hands at Kitandi, while 
the Nigerian Brigade, brought up to Mssindy at the last moment, 
was to swing to the south in order to cut the enemy’s line of retreat 
south of Kitandi. 

The first day’s objective for “‘ One ” Column was to defeat the 
detachment at Mihambia, and, if possible, to reach Nitshi 4 or 5 
miles farther on. On the 18th of September the G.C.R. with 
their battery and 1 Stokes mortar moved to Kitiala, while the 
remainder of the Column concentrated at Gregg’s Post, less the 
ambulance, ammunition column, pioneers and train, which were to 
follow next morning. 

On the roth, the Column moved by a secret path to the Kitiala— 
Mihambia track, where it was joined by 14 coys. of the G.C.R. 
Lieut.-Colonel Rose, with the remaining 2} coys. and battery, was to 
move towards Nitshi, cover the approaches to Mihambia and act 
against any enemy endeavouring to pass between Mihambia and 
Ndessa. A strong platoon of the 2/2nd K.A.R. meanwhile moved 
down the main track from Gregg’s Post to attract the enemy’s 
attention and to make him think the attack was to be against his 
front. By 1.45 p.m. the enemy, taken in flank, had been driven from 
his prepared position and the water holes, but rallied on a second and 
hitherto unknown position in the forest with dense bush on both 
flanks. This entailed a wheel to the right during which the enemy 
made a gallant attack which was repulsed by a company of the G.C.R. 
The dense bush effectually prevented a new turning movement, so 
that at nightfall our line lay dug in close to the enemy’s trenches. 
Lieut.-Colonel Rose reported that he had prevented a small hostile 
force from reinforcing Mihambia, but that he was held up about 
3 miles to the south-west. Meanwhile, the ambulance, ammunition 
column, and train had been brought up and work started on the 
development of the water holes. Before dawn on the 2oth, the 
enemy had withdrawn. Beyond keeping touch with his rear-guard 
nothing could be done until water could be distributed and some 
cooking done. At noon the Column moved forward, but persistent 
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opposition in hilly and densely bushed country resulted in an advance 
of only 4 miles by 4 p.m., where a fairly open hilltop allowed us to 
drive the enemy with loss down the far side. Nitshi water could not 
be reached that night, and from the reports of ‘‘ Two ” Column’s 
position it was doubtful whether a junction could be made with it 
even next morning. Rose’s detachment had had some sharp fighting 
and had failed to find water. At midnight Force headquarters 
reported the conditions as regards getting to water as unfavourable, 
and, early on the 21st, ‘‘ One ” Column had to withdraw to Mihambia. 
All that day was spent in digging to find new water there. Arrange- 
ments had been made to stop the M.T. ration convoy at Narun- 
gombe and bring forward water instead—half rations being a minor 
evil compared with next to no water. In spite of this the question 
became critical as to whether the column could be maintained, 
especially as Rose’s detachment had to be supplied too. Provi- 
dentially, the digging had been successful enough to provide him 
with a modicum as well as the bare necessities of the Column. 
“Two ’”’ Column was reported to have reached Kitandi at 3.30 p.m. 
on the 22nd, so “ One ” Column prepared to push forward by 
a night march, but was unable to start till an hour before mid- 
night, as rations did not arrive till just on 6 pm. and had to be 
cooked. It was not until 4.30 p.m., on the 23rd, after a march of 
21 miles, that bivouac was reached and not until the 24th when we 
got to Bwehochini, that a badly wanted ration convoy reached us. 
Rose’s detachment rejoined next day. 

' ‘The next move was to the Mbemkuru river, “ Two ” Column 
to Nakiu, “‘ One ” Column by a track which after striking the river 
continued near its bank to Nahungo, and the Nigerians by a track 
straight on Nahungo. On the 25th, contact was gained with the 
enemy, and, on the 26th, the Column moved forward pushing back 
a rear-guard. After a sharp action the enemy was finally dislodged 
from a ridge abutting the river and the Column bivouacked 10 miles 
short of Nahungo. On the 27th, the advance of ‘“‘ One ” Column 
and the Nigerians continued on Nahungo. At 2.15 p.m. fire opened 
on the Column from a high hill, at the foot of which Nahungo was 
reported to be. The Nigerians could be heard in action, but seemed 
a long way off. Very soon after the attack developed, the left of 
“* One ” Column came under fire from rising ground across the river. 
It was 4 p.m. and no touch had been obtained with the Nigerians, 
though ‘they could be heard. “One ” Column could not attempt to 
dislodge the enemy’s force south of the river with the troops at its 
disposal, and, meanwhile, any further advance was held up. At 
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5-35 p.m. a Nigerian patrol got touch with the right of “ One” 
Column, and ten minutes later patrols on the river edge on the left 
reported that all was clear on that flank. This report had hardly 
been made when a hostile force of 2 coys. delivered a strong attack 
through the bush against our left rear. It was in some ways a 
critical moment. Luckily, the G.C.R. coys. in reserve were well 
placed to take the enemy in flank in turn. Day was just changing 
to night. The attack was completely defeated and all was over in a 
quarter of an hour. But the heavy firing from so unexpected a 
quarter was too much for the undisciplined porters, who promptly 
stampeded. They were thereby the cause of somewhat alarming 
reports reaching Force headquarters, with which communication 
had been severed by this very action of the porters, as they broke 
the telephone line in several places up to several miles behind. As 
a result the 55th Rifles (Indian Army) were sent forward from the 
Force reserve by a night march and reached the Column about 
3 a.m. on the 28th. The enemy had cleared during the night and 
a halt was called on the 28th and 29th, while reconnaissances were 
sent up both banks of the river. On the 29th 500 rifles G.C.R. were 
sent to a ridge 8 miles along the north bank on the Kihindi track and 
touch was gained with enemy, strength at least 1 coy. On the 30th, 
the Column, now increased by the addition of the 1/3rd K.A.R. and 
the 129th Baluchis (the latter Battalion, however, being a good deal 
below strength), moved forward to join the G.C.R. detachment. 
On the arrival of the Column the 1/3rd K.A.R. were sent across the 
river, and forced the enemy to disclose a position with several machine 
guns and a gun. It was on the joth that the 25th Cavalry (Indian 
Army), which had been brought up from the coast to Mssindy on 
the rgth and sent to raid food depéts higher up the Mbemkuru, 
rejoined at Nahungo, having successfully accomplished its mission. 
There was no doubt that the enemy had withdrawn all his troops 
to the south bank of the Mbemkuru. The question was whether 
he would continue his retreat up the south bank or strike southward 
or south westward. Anyhow, on the 1st of October, “ One” 
Column, less the 1/3rd K.A.R., moved by a detour through the bush 
to cross the river at Kihindi and get on the river bank line of retreat. 
At 1.45 p.m. Force headquarters was informed that the advanced 
guard was across the river in occupation of a ridge between which 
and the river ran what was believed to be the main track. ‘“‘ One” 
Column was then ordered to find a certain track running south-west. 
This entailed a movement eastward. In order not to waste time the 
2/2nd K.A.R. and ammunition column at the rear of the Column, 
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which were still on the north side of the river, were directed to move 
east and to cross the river lower down. By 3.20 p.m. a doubt arose 
whether the track by which the 2/2nd K.A.R. were moving was going 
to cross the river as soon as was thought. This would seriously 
affect the situation, consequently orders were sent to turn the ammuni- 
tion column back and let it follow the main column. The Column 
was now moving rather north of east by both banks of the river, the 
2/2nd K.A.R. being apparently rather in advance of the G.C.R. 
Very soon the heads of both units came into action. The country 
was covered with thick elephant grass, and it was difficult to under- 
stand the relative positions of the two units. As the action developed 
the G.C.R. worked to its right to find the enemy’s left flank. Between 
6 p.m. and 7 p.m. the enemy seemed to be getting more and more 
round to the south; meanwhile, the gradual shifting of the action 
to this flank had caused a gap between the left of the G.C.R. and the 
river. The 2/2nd K.A.R. were no longer in action and were ordered 
to cross somehow and get touch. Firing had been heavy and the 
non-arrival of the ammunition column was an anxiety. The 22nd 
M.B. (lent from the Force reserve in place of the 27th M.B. which 
was supporting the 1/3rd K.A.R.) had got into difficulties in bad 
ground and was out of action. As night fell half of the weak 129th 
Baluchis had to be put in to meet an attack on the right of the G.C.R. 
By 7.30 p.m. firing had practically ceased and both the 2/2nd K.A.R. 
and the ammunition column had arrived. It was discovered next 
morning that a broad track ran past our front, and it was by this that 
the enemy were retiring from Mitononi when we came on them. 
Contact was established on the 2nd, but no more took place until 
the 4th in order to readjust supply and other administrative matters. 
The Force reserve moved to Kihindi and the 1/3rd K.A.R. and 
27th M.B. rejoined the Column. 

Lindi Force, on the 1st of October, was about 50 miles inland 
from the coast on the left bank of the Lukuledi. 

On the 4th, “‘ One ” Column advanced in the face of opposition 
for 5 miles, securing at 4 p.m. a ridge which ran from a high point 
down to the river. Security arrangements for the night had just 
been completed when the enemy made a determined effort to secure 
a tactical point in the sector held by the 129th Baluchis. Next 
morning the enemy was found posted on the other side of dense 
bush about a mile away. An endeavour was made to get at his 
flanks, but, so thick and blind was the country and so slow the 
progress made, that it was decided to pass the night of the 5th in the 
same position and to carry out a much wider turning movement 
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round his right flank on the 6th. On the 6th, therefore, while the 
Force reserve (8th S.A.I. and 55th Rifles) attracted the enemy’s 
attention on the main track, ‘‘ One ’’ Column moved away from the 
left of its bivouac on a compass bearing. At g a.m. a well-defined 
track was reached and several hostile parties intercepted, but the 
enemy had slipped past en route to Ruangwa. 

The Column was now recalled to the river track, and given the task 
of rapidly moving via Mnero to Ruponda, an important supply depét, 
on the chance of intercepting the enemy if he elected to retire from 
Ruangwa through Ruponda to the Lukuledi. The 25th Cavalry 
was attached to the Column for the purpose. The Force reserve 
was to follow, while “ Two ” Column was brought up from Nahungo 
to deal with the enemy retiring on Ruangwa. After moving along the 
river, on the 7th and 8th, the Column, on the gth, branched off to 
Mnero, which place was occupied by the cavalry by 12.30 p.m. 
On the arrival of the infantry at 2.40 p.m. the cavalry pushed on 
towards Ruponda, 7 miles distant, followed at 10 p.m. by the G.C.R., 
and, at 2 a.m. on the roth, by the remainder of the Column. By 
7 a.m. a hostile party had been surprised and retreated precipitately 
along the track to Chingwea leaving a large amount of flour in our 
hands. Turning east the Column then took up a position across the 
Ruangwa track. We were now in a country of bamboo thickets. 
We were kept at Ruponda until the 17th. Water was very scarce ; 
so much so that on the 12th the cavalry had to move back to Mnero 
until further digging produced enough to allow of its return on the 
14th. On the rath, a flying column of the 1/3rd K.A.R. and 1 
squadron drove the enemy out of Chingwea and returned on the 
13th. Their report of the water supply at Chingwea was gloomy. 
By the 13th, the opposition of the enemy in front of ‘‘ Two ” Column 
made it necessary for Force headquarters to reinforce it with 
the Force reserve from Mnero and the 129th Baluchis and 1 
squadron 25th Cavalry from ‘‘ One” Column. During these days 
the direction of Lettow’s next move from the Ruangwa area, where he 
had 11 coys., gave cause for much thought. His objective was 
believed to be Massassi. Lindi Force had reached within striking 
distance of Nyangao, near which place the Nigerians had arrived 
after a difficult march across country from Nahungo. During the 
14th, information indicated that the enemy’s force opposite 
“Two” Column was withdrawing on Ruangwa. The three 
squadrons of cavalry from Mnero were sent the next day to clear 
up their movements. 

Before the cavalry got back, orders were received on the 15th 
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for ‘“‘ One ” Column to move on the 17th to seize Lukuledi Mission 
and to raid Massaaai. Lukuledi was too far for the distance to be 
covered in one march with a fight for water at the end, so the 
2/2nd K.A.R. was sent on the 16th to develop the water at 
Chingwea. Late on the 16th, the reconnoitring squadrons returned 
and reported that Mnacho was due south of Ruangwa, that the 
enemy’s supplies were being sent back south-east, with only a few 
loads to Ndanda, that Lettow with his reserve had passed 8 miles 
south of Ruangwa en route for Mnacho on the night of the 
14th-15th of October. This was a very creditable piece of work on 
the part of the cavalry, and shows what can be done by long recon- 
naissance with a mobile force even in such appalling country. 

On the 17th, the main portion of ‘‘ One” Column marched to 
Chingwea, leaving a large portion of the ammunition column, field 
ambulance and train to follow on the 18th with the 129th Baluchis. 
Two armoured cars accompanied the Column on the chance of the 
track being practicable. On the 16th, the enemy in front of Lindi 
Force had fallen back to a position near Mahiwa ; ‘“ Two ” Column 
was still being opposed by a hostile detachment at Ruangwa. 

On the 18th, the 1/3rd K.A.R. was sent with a friendly guide by a 
bush path to come out on the Lukuledi west of the Mission, while the 
Column itself moved by the track directly to it. The 25th Cavalry 
was sent farther east to Ndomando to reconnoitre towards Tshikukwe. 
The march was through country thick with bamboo patches, but, on 
reaching the vicinity of the river, it opened, and the river bed, which 
was dry in most places, lay in a pronounced valley. From the open 
edge of the plateau on which the Column was, the Mission was 
visible on ground not so high as that of the plateau on the north 
bank. By 3.30p.m., the G.C.R. had worked half-way up the incline, 
Column headquarters and part of the 2/2nd K.A.R. were in the 
river bed, and the 27th M.B. had come into action from the 
northern plateau. The enemy, whose strength was now known to 
be 3 coys., had very good fields of fire over a glacis-like open slope, 
and further advance by the G.C.R. was stopped until the 1/3rd 
K.A.R. produced a diversion from.the west. However, this 
Battalion did not make an appearance till g p.m. Before dusk 
the 2/2nd K.A.R. had moved back to the plateau to form an 
entrenched camp. Column headquarters remained for the night 
with the G.C.R., which meanwhile had driven back quite a 
determined attack against its left flank. The enemy vacated the 
Mission about midnight, and it was occupied by the 1/3rd K.A.R. 
on the 19th, while the rest of the Column moved to the northern 
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plateau. Force headquarters now changed the objective of the 
Column to Tshikukwe, while Massassi was to be raided only by 
the cavalry. For several reasons these movements were post- 
poned till the 21st, but strong reconnaissance parties were sent out 
south and east. Information regarding the Lindi Force was that 
it had been heavily engaged at Mahiwa, but that the position 
was satisfactory. ‘“‘ One” Column, however, now received orders 
not to move farther away than Ndomando on the 21st, and 
we were also told that the 55th Rifles would join us on the 23rd. 
Orders were issued, therefore, for the Column to move to 
Ndomando the next day, while 3 squadrons, supported by the 1/3rd 
K.A.R. raided Massassi. The 4th squadron was sent on a recon- 
naissance down the Lukuledi towards Ndanda. At daybreak on 
the 21st, as the 1/3rd K.A.R. moved its advanced guard out of the 
Mission, and the cavalry were about to go forward, they were engaged 
by the enemy. The main column, just starting for Ndomando, 
stood fast. It shortly became evident that the firing to the south 
was not an affair of patrols. The 129th Baluchis moved to the 
support of the 1/3rd K.A.R., while the 2/2nd K.A.R. was held in 
readiness to counter-attack from the left flank. Reports showed a 
large party of enemy had also crossed to the north of the Ndomando 
track, and arrangements were made to bring in the cavalry second 
line which was watering 1 mile to the north, but before this move 
could be effected, this party was attacked. A company of the 
2/2nd K.A.R., and the armoured cars went to clear up the situation 
in that direction. Shortly afterwards, it was ascertained from 
prisoners that Lettow himself had brought up 4} coys. from Mahiwa 
with which he was attacking the Mission, while the 3 coys. previously 
there had been sent round to the north. On the southern front the 
1/3rd K.A.R. with the dismounted rifles of the cavalry had most 
successfully dealt with Lettow’s force, which left two maxims in our 
hands before it retreated towards Tshikukwe. Meanwhile, the 
enemy’s detachment to the north, at first successful in rushing the 
cavalry second line animals and killing mules and sick horses, had 
edged away to the south-east as soon as it found itself opposed, 

“One” Column that evening was told that the Lindi Force 
would not be moving for a fortnight, and that the Column could not 
be maintained any longer at Lukuledi owing to the supply situation ; 
it was to withdraw therefore to Ruponda during the 22nd and night 
of 22nd-23rd. This move was effected without incident, and we 
ag there until the 7th of November preparing for the last 
phase. 
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At the beginning of November the enemy’s force under Lettow’s 
direct command was located as follows: Mahiwa front, 7 coys. ; 
Mnacho, 2 coys. ; Lukuledi—Tshikukwe, 13 coys. ; Newala, 2 coys. 
In the western theatre Tafel had succeeded in getting away from the 
Mahenge area and was somewhere west of Liwale. It seemed 
probable that he would try and effect a junction with Lettow. 

On the 6th of November, Lindi Force began the combined move- 
ment which was to be taken up the following day by Hanforce, and 
which, it was hoped, would cut off Lettow in the Massassi—Chiwata 
area. A new, mounted, Column was formed at Ruponda under 
Colonel! Breitenbach, the South African Defence Force, consisting of 
a regiment of South African Boers, the 25th Cavalry, and a company 
of K.A.R. mounted infantry. ‘‘ One’? Column now consisted of 
the G.C.R. with its battery equipped as a Stokes mortar battery, 
the 2/2nd K.A.R., the 1/3rd K.A.R., the 55th Rifles, each with 
1 Stokes mortar, the 129th Baluchis (a little over 200 rifles), 2 
sections 27th M.B. (the 2nd section joined from the Lindi Force 
on the 12th of November). 

On the 7th of November “‘ One ” Column once more moved to 
Chingwea—a most unpleasant bivouac—while the 2/2nd K.A.R. 
pushed a few miles farther on, near some water discovered in the 
October operation. This water was the rendezvous for “‘ Two ”’ 
Column, which marched across from Ruangwa, leaving the 17th 
Infantry (Indian Army) to keep touch with the Mnacho detachment. 
On the 8th, ‘“‘ One ” Column reached water on the Lukuledi east of 
Ndomando, and “Two” Column reached Lukuledi Mission. 
On the gth, “ One ” Column reached the Chigugu stream on the 
Ndanda road. On the 10th, while “‘ Two ” Column reconnoitred 
towards Chiwata, “ One ” Column was sent to Ndanda, and was 
engaged with small hostile parties in the surrounding hilly ground 
all the afternoon. The 17th Infantry had occupied Mnacho. The 
Lindi Force was still being strongly opposed near Nangoo. A por- 
tion of the Mounted Column had occupied Massassi. “‘ Two ” 
Column had encountered the enemy. west of Chiwata. On the 
11th, various reconnaissances were directed towards Chiwata and 
the 129th Baluchis drove back the enemy with loss south-east 
of Ndanda. We also got touch with the Lindi Force in Nangoo. 

It is difficult not to criticize the strategy of the last two days 
and wonder why ‘‘ One ” Column was directed on Ndanda rather 
than Chiwata along with “Two” Column. Considering that it 
was known that the enemy’s supplies had been concentrated at 
Chiwata, it was unlikely that his troops retiring before the Lindi 
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Force would use the Ndanda road. The decision was now taken 
to attack Chiwata from the north with the Lindi Force, and from 
the west and south with Hanforce, while the Mounted Column 
operated via Mwiti towards Kitangari against the enemy’s possible 
line of retreat. Accordingly, ‘“‘ One ” Column handed over Ndanda 
to the Nigerians on the 12th and, concentrating that evening on the 
Chigugu, marched round to the Mwiti road on the 13th, coming up 
with the Mounted Column 8 miles west of Mwiti. The 2/2nd 
K.A.R. was pushed on another 5 miles. At midnight, on the 
13th-14th, orders were received to occupy Mwiti next day. 
Colonel Breitenbach having agreed to his two advanced squadrons 
being used in cooperation, I pushed on early to the position 
occupied by the 2/2nd K.A.R. This Battalion was at once sent 
to reconnoitre Mwiti and to occupy a hill to the north of the 
track so as to safeguard the left flank of the Column as it 
approached. ‘The two squadrons which had preceded the infantry 
to this position were sent round by the south to operate across the 
Mwiti—Mkundi track. Three of the enemy coys. were known 
to be in Mwiti, and it was presumed there was a track from 
Chiwata by which additional forces might be moving. As soon as 
the Column arrived, therefore, it was deployed for the attack. For the 
only time in the campaign Column headquarters was in a position 
to see the deployment and the course of the action, and finally to 
direct the whole line to attack. By 1.45 p.m. the ridge was in our 
possession. The retreating enemy made no attempt to go down the 
Mkundi track, but got away to the north-east by an unsuspected 
track, and was followed by the 55th Rifles for 2 miles. This track 
was reported to lead to Lutshemi, the position of which was unknown. 
It was gradually discovered during the succeeding days how little 
relationship to fact did our map details bear. On the 15th, a pioneer 
detachment and a half coy. G.C.R. were sent to improve the track to 
Mkundi. The Mounted Column had already moved to this place 
by a detour through Nairombo and I thought it likely that my 
Column might be sent there next day. During the 15th, “ Two” 
Column and the Nigerians were attacking Chiwata from the west 
while the Lindi Force moved on it over the plateau from the north. 
With the intention of preventing the enemy from retreating on 
Newala, and of forcing him towards the sea, General Headquarters 
ordered the Mounted Column to move to Lulindi so as to block 
the road from Kitangari to Newala, while the Infantry Columns 
closed in on Lutshemi. “ One ” Column was to establish itself on 
Miwale hill. Subsequently this Column was directed to extend 
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its operations to the south-east of Lutshemi, which was now officially 
considered to be in the valley between Miwale hill and the Mkonde 
plateau. “ Two” Column was ordered to move round by the west 
and south to Mwiti. 

On the 16th, therefore, the 1/3rd K.A.R. was sent by the Mkuni 
track with instructions to work north round the eastern end of 
Miwale hill. The remainder of the Column, less 3 platoons and 
1 Stokes mortar of the 55th Rifles under Major Galbraith, left on 
the track below the west end of Miwale hill, moved on to the top of 
the hill and joined the G.C.R., which had been sent on over night. 
The hill was forest clad with patches of thick undergrowth, and 
progress was slow. Its northern flank was precipitous. Meanwhile, 
Major Galbraith’s force became heavily engaged and its Stokes 
mortar was unluckily blown up. However, reinforced by 1 more 
platoon, Major Galbraith gallantly held his ground all day and 
materially assisted in increasing the disorganization of the enemy’s 
column which was retiring eastward along the valley pressed by the 
Nigerians. A little later the enemy got the range of the top of 
Miwale hill, which caused many porters in the Column to bolt and 
so retarded its movement. It was not till 5 p.m. that the Column 
reached the eastern end of the hill where it formed a curious pro- 
montory jutting out to the north, on the end of which a hostile 
detachment was posted. The hill here was flat-topped, only 150 
yards broad and with absolutely precipitous sides. The enemy 
was driven off the end under a barrage of all the Stokes mortars 
in the Column just as it was getting dark. The 1/3rd K.A.R. 
reported that it was believed to be astride the Lutshemi—Kitangari 
track, but we were quite unable to locate its actual position and were 
out of touch for the night. It was decided that the best thing for 
“ One ’”’ Column to do next day was to join the 1/3rd K.A.R. as early 
as possible. The precipitous nature of the eastern flank of the hill 
entailed a detour to the south, and the thickness of the forest retarded 
movements so much that the head of the single-file column did not 
reach the 1/3rd K.A.R. until midday on the 17th. It was then 
found that the 1/3rd K.A.R. was not sufficiently north, and so was 
pushed forward with half the 2/2nd K.A.R. which formed the 
advanced guard of the Column. This detachment got engaged at 
5.45 p.m. and was successful in denying some water it had found to 
a hostile force of 2 coys. It was confirmed by prisoners that the 
Lutshemi—Kitangari track ran up on to the Mkonde plateau, and it 
was evident that the Kitangari lately referred to was not the Kitangari 
of the map but Simba lower down the Kitangari river. It was also 
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reported that Lettow had already gone there with 4 coys. Mean- 
while the Lindi Force working along the plateau south-east from 
Chiwata had been stubbornly opposed all day. 

If it was still Lettow’s intention to get to Newala, it was obvious 
he would have to make a considerable detour, and that some of our 
forces were in a position to get there sooner. Force headquarters, 
now at Mwiti, was asked to press G.H.Q. to let ‘“‘ One ” Column 
move next day to Mkundi instead of joining in the local encircling 
movement ordered, in which the Nigerians seemed already well 
placed to cooperate with the Lindi Force. This request was not 
acceeded to, and next day, the 18th, “ One ’’ Column proceeded to 
move up on to the plateau, but was stopped at the foot and ordered 
to prepare to move to Mkundi on the 19th. This delay of one day 
in sending a force towards Newala was to prove fatal to the chance of 
cutting off even a portion of Lettow’s hard-pressed force. 

On the roth, “ One ” Column reached Mkundi, and, on the 2oth, 
overtook the Mounted Column at Lulindi and bivouacked at the 
foot of the scarp up which the track led to Newala. It was not until 
the 19th that it was officially reported that the Newala of the map 
was Luatala, and that the real Newala lay on the plateau edge, 15 miles 
away. Meanwhile, Tafel and his force were coming into the picture. 
“Two ” Column and the Nigerians were kept near Mwiti to deal 
with him, although his location was at the moment unknown. 
“One ” Column was ordered to reconnoitre strongly and carefully 
towards Newala on the 21st. Newala was known to contain a hospital 
and garrison and to have a position favourable for defence by a larger 
force, such as that with Lettow. Whether Newala was to be attacked 
and occupied, or whether reconnaissance only was to be carried out, 
equally involved movement up on to the plateau, with particular 
arrangements for watering as the route was waterless, Newala 
15 miles distant, and its water supply on the far side of it. The 
Column’s water-carrying receptacles were by now insufficient to 
carry water for cooking as well as drinking, but, as it happened, 
rations were behindhand, and those cooked for the 2oth had to make 
do for the 21st. Sufficient unto the 22nd was the hunger thereof. 

On the 21st, the 55th Rifles with 100 levies formed the advanced 
guard. About half-way to Newala the Column halted where the 
track from Kitangari came in from the north. The 55th Rifles and 
levies had pushed on to reconnoitre Newala, while the 1/3rd K.A.R. 
moved to its left to reconnoitre the track now known to lead from 
Simba to Newala. The top of the plateau was covered with ex- 
ceptionally dense bush, but by 1.30 p.m., the 55th had arrived close 
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to the outskirts. Captured porters belonging to the enemy agreed 
that the enemy’s main forces had passed through. At 4.30 p.m. 
the 55th had occupied the outskirts and hospital. There was no 
doubt that Lettow, moving in three echelons, had passed through on 
the 20th and early on the 21st. If “ One’’ Column had been 
24 hours earlier, whatever the fortunes of the fight which would 
certainly have taken place, it must have had a marked effect on 
Lettow’s further retreat. 

The Column had remained at the half-way bivouac as there were 
indications that it would be required back at Lulindi. On the 22nd, 
the 1/3rd K.A.R. was called in to Newala, to which place I also went 
(on the back of a dispatch rider’s motor bicycle, 7 miles to Newala 
and 15 back to Lulindi, and a mighty rough journey it was !) to 
make arrangements for the sick and prisoners, while the remainder 
of the Column returned to Lulindi, expecting to move towards 
Massassi. Orders were, however, changed, and ‘‘ One” Column 
concentrated forward on the 23rd at Luatala, where it overtook the 
Mounted Column. 

Information on the 23rd showed Lettow to be moving up the 
Rovuma. ‘Tafel was reported on the Bangala, some 30 miles south- 
west of Massassi, on which place “ Two ” Column, the Lindi Force 
and the Nigerians were concentrating. On the evening of the 23rd, 
the Mounted Column received orders to move towards the lower 
Bangala. ‘‘ One”? Column was temporarily foodless, but arrange- 
ments were made to move 400 rifles and 1 gun of the 27th M.B., with 
2 days’ emergency rations collected from every one who had them, 
so that support could be given to the Mounted Column if wanted. 
On the 24th, Tafel was reported to be likely to move down the 
Bangala during that day. ‘‘ Two ” Column was moving south-south- 
west from Massassi. ‘‘ One” Column was directed to move to the 
Bangala mouth as soon as it got rations. These turned up about 
midday and the Column got on the move at 4 p.m. The junction 
of the Bangala and Rovuma was reached at 9.30 a.m., 25 miles 
having been covered since 4 p.m. on the previous day. The weather 
in the low-lying plain was particularly sultry, and our recent 
marches had been trying ones, to say nothing of the shortage of 
rations. At 4 p.m. a report was received from “ Two” Column, 
timed 11 a.m., to the effect that it had reached the Bangala 
(apparently 25 miles or so from its mouth), and found no sign of 
enemy either there or higher up its course. This was followed at 
4-45 p.m. by a report from our staff-captain at Luatala, and con- 
firmed by a report from another source that a hostile force was 
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near Tsharimba. The Mounted Column sent 50 rifles in that 
direction, and the 129th Baluchis, now only 150 rifles strong, was 
ordered to move back to Luatala as soon as they had had food. 
Unfortunately, rations sent forward on donkeys did not reach us 
until after nightfall, and the 129th Baluchis did not get away till 
4 a.m. on the 26th. As anything might happen to further supplies 
coming wd@ Luatala, the Column was again put on half rations. 
During the evening and night of the 25th, two reports were 
received regarding Tafel’s believed movements. One from the 
Nigerians to the effect that Tafel was about 20 miles north-west of 
the Bangala mouth on the 25th moving east with the intention of 
making for Newala, and not knowing what had happened to Lettow. 
The other report was from “ ‘Two ” Column, to the effect that a 
large hostile force had camped on the night of the 23rd—24th on the 
Bangala about 25 miles from its mouth, moving south-east, and that 
there was no sign of the enemy on the track to Ngomano. As 
information from Force headquarters indicated Tafel to be moving 
in three parties, it was assumed that the force reported at T'sharimba 
on the 25th was only one of these. It seemed improbable that his 
whole force could have passed in front of ‘‘ Two ”’ Column without 
more evidence than that given, or that the force mentioned by the 
Nigerians could have reached Tsharimba by the 25th. Force 
headquarters, however, directed “One” Column to move to the 
Mwiti crossing on the track to Luatala. The heat on the 26th was 
very great; when the head of the Column reached the Miesse it 
was II a.m., and it was necessary to halt for a rest. While there, a 
message was received from the Mounted Column patrol that 
Tsharimba had been reached at 7.30 a.m., that a force of the enemy 
had attacked some levies there the previous night, had been beaten off, 
and retired west. No news had as yet come from the 129th Baluchis. 
The combination of the above, together with the evident effect of 
the heat and exertions of the previous days on half-rations, decided 
me not to push on yet to the Mwiti. At 2.30 p.m. a report from an 
Intelligence officer came in that the 129th Baluchis were retiring 
before a large force of enemy. The 2/2nd K.A.R. was at once sent 
on to clear up the situation, but was met almost at once by the 129th 
Baluchis. Meanwhile,a message from Lieut.-Colonel Hay, command- 
ing the 129th, a very able and stout-hearted battalion commander, 
said he had been engaged by a force estimated at 3 coys. and forced to 
retire. Action was taken to locate the enemy, and the Column held 
in readiness to move. The 129th Baluchis had put up an excellent 
fight until obviously outnumbered when they withdrew, in which 
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they were materially assisted by the troop of 25th Cavalry which was 
returning from Tsharimba under Captain Nethersole. The road 
to Luatala was found clear, and communications, temporarily broken, 
re-established. Night came on without further development. 
Patrols continued out in every direction. Early on the 27th, a coy. 
of the 1/3rd K.A.R. was sent to the mouth of the Miesse to watch 
the track along the Rovuma. Unless anything to the contrary 
developed, Force headquarters’ orders for the 28th were for “ One ” 
Column to move back to the Bangala mouth leaving a detachment on 
the Miesse : “‘ Two ” Column was to move on to the Rovuma. The 
Lindi Force had already moved back to Nairombo and was to look 
after the Tsharimba area. At 2 p.m., on the 27th, Luatala reported 
27 white and 178 black troops with 1112 porters had come in with a 
white flag. Other evidence now showed that Tafel’s force was at 
the mouth of the Mwiti. At 9.35 p.m. a message arrived from the 
1/3rd K.A.R. detachment at the mouth of the Miesse enclosing a 
letter signed by Tafel himself. It was addressed to ‘‘ The O.C. 
British Forces at Bangala.” He evidently presumed the 1/3rd 
K.A.R. was an outpost to a force at the Bangala mouth. Although 
Tafel’s surrender may primarily be put down to starvation staring 
him in the face—nor did he know what had happened to Lettow— 
the belief that a strong force on the Bangala was in a position to cut 
him off from further movement west, probably played a large part 
in his decision. Early on the 28th, the Column marched back to 
the Bangala, in the vicinity of which the unconditional surrender of 
Tafel’s force was signed at midday. It consisted of 13 coys., totalling 
g8 Europeans, 1,200 black troops and 2,200 other natives. 

On the 29th of November, in accordance with G.H.Q.’s decision 
to carry on operations against Lettow in Portuguese East Africa 
without Indian Army units, ‘‘ One ” Column was broken up. The 
2/2nd K.A.R., the 1/3rd K.A.R. and the G.C.R. moved west to 
join the force opposite Ngomano, and the remainder marched to the 
sea with Tafel’s surrendered force. 

Between the 6th and 19th of July the Column marched 46 miles 
on 7 days, and was engaged on 4 of them. In the phase between 
the 19th of September and the 23rd of October, it marched 182 miles 
on 17 days, and was engaged on 13 of them. In the final phase, 
between the 7th and the 28th of November, it marched 195 miles 
on 19 days, and was engaged on 10 of them. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE R.F.C. DURING 
THE GREAT WAR 


By RoTHEsay STUART WortTLeEy, M.C., (late Major, 
Hampshire Yeomanry and R.A.F.) 


No. III 


By the spring of 1918 the system of training at home had im- 
proved considerably. The number of instructors and aeroplanes 
had been increased, and properly constructed dual-control machines 
allotted to each station. The old elementary squadrons had dis- 
appeared, and pupils now underwent the whole of their training, 
from the earliest stages up to the time when they became fit to join 
their units at the front, in one “ all-through ”’ squadron only. As 
regards machines, the “‘ Maurice Farman ”’ had been abolished, the 
types of aeroplane now in use were “ D.H. 6,” “ B.E. 2.e.” and 
** Bristol Fighter.” 

With the exception of the increase in the number of instructors 
and aeroplanes, and the improvement in the design of the machines, 
there had been little change in the methods of training since David 
Montagu himself had been taught to fly; the old régime was still 
in force; but during the next few months an entirely new system 
was to be brought into being. On his arrival at Burford two 
squadrons were stationed on the aerodrome, working side by side 
in complete accord, although not without a certain amount of 
professional rivalry. Reorganization, however, was soon to abolish 
the existing squadrons and replace them by a training depét station 
—the latter being a far larger establishment in every way. 

David, who had been given command of the new “‘ T.D.S.” to 
be formed at Burford, threw himself whole-heartedly into the task 
of creation. The work was tremendously interesting, and well- 
leavened with the spice of humour. 

His first step was to withdraw the “ D.H. 6,” an ugly, heavy, 
unwieldy brute of a machine, which wallowed through the air 
like an old tramp steamer, and so had the effect of instilling bad 
habits into the beginners who found that they could stagger about 
the sky in this particular “ bus” in such a way as would mean 
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certain death in any other type of aeroplane. He then forwarded 
an application for the replacement of the “‘ B.E. 2.e.” by “ Avros,”’ 
the ideal machine for training purposes, a request which, after much 
discussion and correspondence, was eventually conceded. 

The problem of putting into operation a new system of training, 
and at the same time maintaining the output of the necessary number 
of pilots, was no easy one, especially as, at first, the existing staff 
was inadequate and incapable of coping with the work, and little 
or no assistance was forthcoming from either the flight com- 
manders or assistant instructors, whose knowledge of military 
science and interior economy was strictly limited. 

Detailed programmes of work and time-tables for instructors, 
pupils, mechanics and machines, camp standing orders, the pro- 
vision and upkeep of rations, clothing and stores, and last, but not 
least, a mass of returns and floods of correspondence, all had to be 
attended to in detail—work which entailed a considerable amount 
of time and labour on the part of the station commander. 

The aerodrome itself was a good one; it had two drawbacks 
only, the first consisting of a large ditch on its eastern boundary, a 
cause of much “ grief ”’ to the inexperienced aviator, and much 
hard swearing to the commanding officer as he saw his precious 
machines, one after the other, topple slowly over on to their noses, 
their pilots having miscalculated the speed at which they were 
landing, and ending up their “‘ run ” by flopping into this pestiferous 
“‘ ha-ha.” Secondly, the land had from time immemorial been 
owned by the commoners of the town of Burford, and had been 
used for cattle grazing. ‘The worthy commoners had readily granted 
permission to the Government to use the meadow for purposes of 
aviation, but nothing would induce them to remove their herds. 

On the whole, the rival claimants, aviators and cows, lived side 
by side on amicable terms and shared the ground without serious 
collision, but occasions arose upon which some nervous or un- 
skilled pilot and a “‘ Die-hard ”’ member of the herd would each 
assert his right to occupy the same piece of territory at one and 
the same moment. This, of course, resulted in an added flow of 
correspondence, often of an acrimonious description. 

As regards flying training, a scheme was evolved which David 
both thought and hoped would produce the maximum number 
of highly-trained pilots, the maximum amount of flying time from 
the machines available, and would at the same time reduce to the 
minimum the number of hours spent on the aerodrome by 
instructors, pupils and mechanics. 
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With this object always in view, the Dep6t was divided into two 
flight groups, each under the command of a flight group commander. 
To these two groups were allotted eight instructors and sixteen 
machines (eight ‘‘ Avros ”’ and eight “ Bristols ”’). The instructors 
worked in pairs, eight pupils being detailed to each pair. 

From 7 a.m. to 10 a.m. the first pair of instructors in each group 
were to be on the aerodrome with their pupils: four “ Avros ”’ 
and four “ Bristols ” being placed at their disposal. From g a.m. 
to 12 noon a second pair of instructors with their pupils were to 
work with the other eight machines. In the afternoon the same 
programme was followed by the third and fourth pairs, using the 
same machines over again from I p.m. to 4 p.m. and 3 to 6 p.m., 
respectively. The shifts were arranged in rotation, so that an 
instructor, having finished his work on Monday at 10 a.m. would 
not be again required on the aerodrome until 3 p.m. on Tuesday. 
Lectures and ground work, such as gunnery, wireless, etc., were 
also mapped out so as to give all possible liberty to the pupils, 
but, during the three hours in the day when on flying duty, work 
at the highest pressure was demanded of them, and each pair 
of instructors, together with his pupils, was required to maintain 
an average of about ten hours’ flying between them, provided the 
weather conditions afforded them a fair chance of doing so. 

Such, from Monday to Friday, was the order of the day, but 
Saturday and Sunday in each week were set aside for special work. 
Formation flying, bomb-dropping, mimic warfare, or imitation raids 
on neighbouring aerodromes, were carried out, whilst instructors 
were free to give more time to their backward pupils in the dual- 
control machines. 

Remembering the dreary monotony of hanging about the sheds 
with nothing to do in the old days when he himself was learning to 
fly, David, in drawing up his scheme, had tried to eliminate that 
evil, which tends to blight enthusiasm and to create a spirit 
of discontent. His aim had been to bring into the curriculum as 
much variety as he could devise, and to give all ranks as much free 
time as possible; but the scheme depended mainly for its success 
on the whole-hearted cooperation of the pupils and instructors. 
Details were explained to them: the response was excellent. The 
programme was keenly carried out by all concerned, with the result 
that in the weekly summary of flying for all stations, giving the 
output of pilots and number of machine hours flown, David generally 
had the satisfaction of seeing his own T.D.S. at the head of the list. 

The central workshops, the nerve centre of the Station, were 
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the C.O.’s favourite haunt. His right-hand man was his Technical 
Sergeant-Major, an invaluable assistant. Blue-eyed, lantern-jawed, 
a delightful companion, richly endowed with the gift of the gab, 
sailor, engineer, cow-puncher, barman, railway-man and stoker, he 
had pursued every career and practised every vice the whole world 
over; committed most crimes in the calendar, but had apparently 
displayed a wonderful dexterity in managing to evade the long arm 
of the law. 

In the workshops were the sixteen reserve machines in all 
stages of reconstruction and repair; some of them in readiness to 
replace casualties in the flights, others bent and broken, wingless 
and engineless, being pulled and hammered into shape once more. 
Here David would spend hours with his Sergeant-Major, plotting 
and planning how to maintain a sufficient number of serviceable 
machines. ‘Taking parts of this one and adding them to that one 
as the “ crashes ”’ came in every day, was the only way, for never, 
by any chance, were there sufficient “‘ spares ’’ in the Station stores. 
The Equipment Officer’s indents were delayed for weeks before 
they bore their fruit, if, indeed, they ever were so successful. 
Again and again the same answer would come back from the Air- 
craft Park, ‘‘ Not available at present.” It was then that the 
Sergeant-Major’s blue eye glistened. His moment had arrived. 
_He commandeered a tender and out he went to “scrounge.” He 
returned laden with the spoils ; he hardly ever came back empty- 
handed. David never asked him any questions about his 
‘‘ scrounging.” He had a feeling that it was better not to know 
too much. 

A flight of “‘ Bristol Fighters ” equipped with wireless telephony, 
from whose dark and mysterious hangars there issued all kinds of 
weird noises—the crack and buzz of their instruments, and dis- 
torted sounds of voices for ever repeating, ‘“‘ Are you there ?” as 
they tried to get in touch with their confederates in the air, and 
another flight of miscellaneous types of aeroplanes belonging to 
Area, Group and Wing Headquarters, as well as those of the wing 
fighting instructors, completed the establishment of machines under 
his command. 

The training and production of pilots was, of course, the 
principal function of a training depét; but it was also required 
to supply periodically a number of trained fitters, riggers, and other 
skilled mechanics as nuclei for the formation of new squadrons, 
while a continual demand for non-commissioned officers and men 
to be sent on various courses of instruction had equally to be 
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complied with. These calls on the personnel constituted a severe 
strain on the resources of the Station. The gaps in the ranks were 
filled by raw recruits who were mechanics in name only, or by 
* boys,” whose work was restricted by all kinds of rules and regu- 
lations, thus reducing their value, as far as the output of work was 
concerned, to a negligible quantity. 

This state of affairs was a source of the greatest anxiety to 
David. The lives of his instructors and pupils depended on the 
way in which both aeroplanes and engines were looked after ; and 
it was becoming increasingly hard to keep up the proper standard 
of efficiency in face of the constant drain on his skilled mechanics. 
There were, in fact, times during which, with the exception of the 
Technical Sergeant-Major and a few really good non-commissioned 
officers, who were unfit for foreign service, there were scarcely half 
a dozen men available for work who could be trusted even with the 
ordinary maintenance of a machine. On these already over-worked 
non-commissioned officers there rested the additional labour of 
instructing the new recruits. 

The pupils themselves, their varying characteristics, their 
aptitude for flying, and their attitude towards their work were 
points of the most absorbing interest to David. As was usually 
the case in training stations, they comprised every kind of different 
type and disposition. At that time ex-regimental officers and cadets 
almost balanced each other in numbers, while a new class had been 
created in sergeant-cadets. The officer-cadets, no longer given 
etatus as officers until they had passed out as qualified pilots, lived 
in the officers’ mess, whilst the sergeant-cadets, who, should they 
do well, were given every chance of obtaining their commissions, 
lived in the sergeants’ mess. David did his best to watch them 
individually, both themselves and their progress in their work. 
Mentally, he divided them into categories. 

The Right Sort—The man to whom flying came easily ; was 
keen ; was there when he was wanted; got his ground work done 
and finished with ; was good at games; enjoyed his glass of wine ; 
was a good fellow all round, in fact, and a good influence on his 
brother officers and cadets. 

The Right Sort, but with no natural aptitude for flying —Good 
fellow all round; good at games; keen as mustard; passed his 
ground tests, but could not learn to fly sufficiently well to go “‘ solo.” 
Was the despair of his instructor and wasted valuable time; 
eventually learned, but in the meantime frightened one’s life out 
by doing “flat turns’ and committing other aerial atrocities. 
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Broke up machines; hoped he would turn out all right in the 
end. 

The Tiresome Sort—Good pupil; keen; learned to fly quickly ; 
impossible in the mess; would not play games; preferred the 
‘* pubs ” in Burford ; made a nuisance of himself all round; would 
not attend lectures ; played about with the lady transport drivers. 
N.B.—Get him through as quickly as possible and send him out 
to France. 

The Wrong Sort.—Had no intention of learning to fly before he 
could possibly help it ; was a nuisance all round, in camp and out ; 
never could be found when wanted; did nothing but grouse and 
try to create discontent ; shirked all duties. 

Regarding this last sort, applications were sent in for them to be 
deprived of their commissions and transferred to the infantry as 
private soldiers. These applications, although forwarded by Wing 
and Group Headquarters, were usually turned down by some staff 
officer at the Air Ministry who could not possibly have had any 
knowledge of the facts of the case, with instructions to send the 
offender to another station under pretext that ‘‘ he hasn’t been 
given a fair trial,” thus giving him a chance to start his career of 
skrimshanking all over again. Exactly the object he desired to 
achieve. 

With his former experience as a pupil in mind, David now turned 
his attention to the Officers’ Mess. All ranks were under canvas 
in a neighbouring field—the ante-room and dining-room consisted 
of three marquee tents, and every effort was made to make them as 
comfortable as possible. A strong mess committee was formed, 
under whose direction good furniture, tables, large easy chairs, 
pictures, papers and periodicals of all kinds were provided; and 
who endeavoured, by dint of drawing up a strict code of mess rules 
and by personal persuasion, to bring up the young officers in the 
way that they should go, according to the traditions of the old Army. 
‘The Staff and Hun Principle,” * which still claimed a few 
adherents in the camp, was vigorously suppressed. 

But it was a heartrending task. The inevitable cigarette packets 
and matches seemed to grow out of the floor like mushrooms, 
and before a fortnight had elapsed it had become impossible to sit 
in any one chair without falling over backwards. At meals it was 
the same story. 

On the mess staff there happened to be a very pretty waitress. 


* See “‘ Recollections of the R.F.C. during the Great War,’’ No. 1, the Army 
Quarterly, April, 1923. 
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During the service of every course, from the moment she entered 
until the moment she went out again, her movements were followed 
down the whole length of the tent by about fifty or sixty pairs of 
eyes and accompanied by a series of nudgings and whisperings, 
which evidently caused her no little embarrassment; and, conse- 
quently, as the officers showed no signs of discontinuing this be- 
haviour, she had eventually to be removed to other duties. The 
same young lady, however, was soon afterwards discovered walking 
down the High Street of Burford arm-in-arm with an officer belong- 
ing to the station. The next morning the officer in question was 
for Orderly Room; but the Adjutant, while trying to point out to 
him the error of his ways, and to explain that a member of the 
W.A.A.C. was in the same position as a private soldier, and therefore 
should not be seen in his company in public, was quite unable to 
make him understand the question from the disciplinary point of 
view, and the only answer he was able to elicit (and that with a much 
aggrieved air) was, “‘ Oh, but she is a very nice girl |” 

The question of the shortage of labour was relieved by the 
arrival of a contingent of American air mechanics, about 200 strong, 
sent over to England to undergo their final training before joining 
their units in France. David was delighted to see them. A 
magnificent body of men, always cheerful and in exuberant spirits, 
they settled down to their work with an enthusiasm which reacted 
upon the whole station. As yet raw and unskilled, they were put side 
byside the British personnel as being the best method of teaching them 
their work, and so quickly did they become proficient in their duties, 
that in a few weeks’ time David decided to hand over to their sole 
charge a flight of “ Avros”’; this with the double object in view 
of encouraging the Americans to further efforts, and at the same 
time of relieving the pressure of work upon his own men. He 
accordingly sent for the sergeant in charge and asked him whether 
he thought that his men were capable of running a flight on their 
own responsibility. The sergeant momentarily ceased chewing 
gum ; he gave a hitch to his breeches ; he took a look round the 
room (David had a horrible suspicion he was going to spit) ; a broad 
grin slowly invaded his countenance as he replied, “ Gee, Major, 
just you give the boys a chance. You can bet your sweet life they 
won't let you down.” 

The sergeant was as good as his word, and he and his boys soon 
turned out the best flight of mechanics on the aerodrome. They 
kept their machines, which they referred to as ‘‘ ships,”’ serviceable 
in the most remarkable way, and no amount of work seemed too 
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much for them. Consequently, David was very soon able to pass 
them on to a “ Bristol Fighter ” flight, and to hand over the Avros 
to a second batch of their compatriots. On his daily morning 
round it was always a pleasure to see a full complement of aero- 
planes lined up ready for use outside the hangar doors, and to hear 
the sergeant’s strong Texan twang, as he hiked up three fingers to 
his wide-awake hat and reported, ‘‘ All ships in good shape.” 

But the Americans were only under David’s command for 
purposes of training. For discipline, etc., their own two officers 
were responsible. These officers were very young, and ignorant 
of their duties, and David often had to help them out of difficulties ; 
but the climax was reached when the contingent was inspected by 
the Commandant from U.S. Headquarters in London. The 
inspecting Colonel arrived at the hour appointed. The Colonel 
was a martinet. The men were on parade. The Colonel looked at 
them. He walked round the ranks scrutinizing every man, in 
silence, ominous; then took up a position in front of the parade. 
The storm broke ; for the space of ten minutes he told them off. 
David had never heard such language. The Colonel did not 
trouble to measure his words. He called those unfortunate men 
every name under the sun. He abused them up and down, right 
and left, in every imaginable way. He threatened them with the 
direst penalties. He stopped their leave there and then for the 
rest of their time in England, and finally swore they should all be 
sent back to the United States under close arrest by the next boat. 

It must be admitted that their appearance on parade was hardly 
up to that which might have been expected, and that their officers 
were inexperienced. The men did not appear to know how to 
handle their arms. Their uniforms were none too clean, and 
their tunics certainly lacked buttons here and there. The curious 
conglomeration of odds and ends that filled their packs was not in 
accordance with regulations ; but, after all, they were air mechanics, 
and exceedingly good ones at that; it was not their fault if they 
failed to be up to schedule on parade—at least so David thought 
as he listened to their Colonel’s tirade. But it was none of his 
business, and all he could do was to put in a good word for their 
work on the aerodrome. 

At last the time came for the American contingent to depart. 
It was ordered to France. ‘The whole Station was sorry to lose their 
friends. They were sadly missed in camp where their happy 
dispositions, their easy friendly ways, their music and their songs 
had endeared them to all ranks, officers and men alike. On the 
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last night there was a sing-song. The American sergeant, who 
had looked upon the whisky and found it good, fell on David’s 
neck, to the latter’s sore embarrassment, and after assuring him 
that he, David, was a man after his own heart, invited him (when 
this b——- war was over), to an indefinite stay on his $10,000 
Texas ranch where, he assured him in the most extreme confidence, 
that he would become a multi-millionaire in a remarkably short 
space of time—as it was “sho crammed full o’ preshious shtones, 
but—(hic)—nobody can see ’em—(hic)—’cept only me! !” 

On David’s arrival at Burford he found under his command 
and care a number of members of the W.A.A.C. There were about 
forty of them altogether, of the genus “immobile.” In those days 
the organization of this admirable body of lady auxiliaries was not 
complete. It was in its childhood. The ladies had no uniform, 
and no discipline, for as yet no superintendent had been ap- 
pointed to the area. Consequently, they took their orders from the 
Regimental Sergeant-Major. This excellent warrant officer found the 
task of keeping his new charges in order a little beyond his capacity. 
In all his forty-five years’ service, he declared, ‘‘ he had never met 
the like of these ’ere women.” Watching his attempts at drilling 
the “ fair squad ”’ on their 9 o’clock parade was one of the joys of 
David’s life, and when the sergeant-major in his gin-and-whisky 
voice dropped into the old familiar patter, “‘ Now, then, come on, 
’eads up, shoulders back, thumbs behind the seam of the trousers,”’ it 
was all he could do to control his merriment. The effect on the ladies, 
who showed a most regrettable lack of restraint, was merely to elicit 
peals of insubordinate laughter. Nor did the Adjutant fare better. 
When occasion arose on which, by reason of some grosser breach 
of discipline, it was considered necessary to haul up a W.A.A.C. 
on the mat and administer a mild rebuke, the offender nearly always 
adopted the same tactics. She would walk into the Orderly Room, 
gaze pathetically at her judge, perhaps allow that embarrassed officer 
to get out the first few words of his carefully prepared homily, and 
then relapse quietly into tears, a manoeuvre which invariably resulted 
in complete victory for the “ prisoner,” who was marched out with- 
out further ado. 

Most of the W.A.A.C.’s worked under the Transport Officer. 
The réle of chauffeuses to tenders and side-cars was congenial to 
them, and, on the whole, they acquitted themselves well, though they 
were run in now and again for driving to the public danger ; but, 
beyond giving a mild polish to a brass lamp (in which they were 
ably assisted by the young officers), the cleaning and washing of 
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their vehicles did not appeal to them so much, and the more arduous 
labour was generally left to some unfortunate mechanic. David 
philosophically put these delinquencies down to the lack of uniform 
and a disinclination to spoil their pretty clothes, and so passed over 
the short-cutting of their work in the same way he perforcedly over- 
looked the cutting short of their skirts, blouses and locks. The 
remainder of the Corps appeared on the pay-roll under almost every 
trade. There were lady clerks and fitters, riggers, dopers, etc. 
Some were reliable, others were not, but one in particular stood out 
as deserving all praise ; she joined the station as a fitter; she had 
picked up an elementary knowledge of machinery as a conductress 
on the local omnibus, and after working for a few months in the 
central repair shops she acquired such proficiency that she ended 
by becoming one of the few mechanics to whom could be entrusted 
with any confidence the overhauling of a Rolls-Royce engine. 

It was a great relief to all concerned when a Lady Superintendent 
was eventually posted to the camp and took over the administration 
of her own sex. 

The Lady Superintendent was superbly efficient; she was 
business-like to a degree, which took away David’s breath. Every 
morning she invaded the Orderly Room armed with a formidable 
list of her requirements, and woe to the staff if her desires were not 
immediately fulfilled. But perhaps she lacked a sense of humour, 
for she formulated a complaint that some members of her fold had 
not indulged in a bath for a considerable time. As the ladies in 
question were all billetted in the town, it was difficult to determine 
on whom the blame for this lapse should be laid ; David could but 
express the deepest regret that such a thing should have occurred, 
and promise that in future he would make it a personal matter to 
see that every member of the Corps should be adequately bathed. 

No small part of the Station Commander’s time was spent in 
the office, dealing with the interior economy of the camp. There 
were diet sheets for the men to be prepared (no easy matter with 
a Tartar of an Australian woman cook in charge of the kitchen) ; 
there was the intensely unpopular question of salvage to be wrestled 
with (there was nothing David did not know about the contents of 
the station pig-tubs). There was also the Equipment Officer 
(Stores), bespectacled, chinless, hopelessly inefficient, a pencil 
installed behind his ear (a trick no doubt acquired from his career 
behind a grocer’s counter), who would always appear when least 
wanted with a pile of indents in quintuplicate, and, when caught out, 
as he usually was, in some egregious blunder, would drive David 
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nearly mad by prefacing his excuses with ‘‘ We—er—have always 
been accustomed to—.”’ 

There were rations, clothing and equipment of all sorts and 
descriptions to be ordered and accounted for. 

On taking over the Station David had found the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant’s department in a condition which can only be described 
as chaotic ; ledgers had been kept in such a way as to render them 
incomprehensible, or not kept at all; rations had been overdrawn 
to a scandalous degree, while clothing and equipment were missing, 
and the indents and papers referring to them appeared to have 
vanished in the most unaccountable manner. He applied for a 
Court of Inquiry, but with the only result that the documents passed 
to and fro through ‘‘ the usual channels,’’ and the correspondence 
concerning them is probably going on to this day. 

The daily avalanche of letters and circulars had also to be 
attended to. There were questions to be answered, and information 
on every topic to be supplied. Claims from farmers for damages 
caused to their crops by forced landings had to be gone into and 
settled. Then there were Courts of Inquiry on accidents to be 
held, Air Ministry Orders, Area Orders, Group and Wing 
Orders to be digested and acted upon, Station Orders to be issued, 
and, finally, there were returns to be rendered. Little do the 
uninitiated realize the pitfalls and perils underlying this last innocent- 
looking phrase : returns, or rather the failure to render them, have cut 
short many a promising career, for no matter in what circumstances 
or conditions you are placed, Returns must be rendered at the time 
appointed. This lesson David learned. You may perform pro- 
digies of valour in the field ; you may earn the V.C. ; you may render 
untold services to your country in any and every way ; but you are 
irretrievably lost if you fail to pay due homage to the gods who feast 
on returns. The gods were many, and their habits varied. Some 
required feeding once a day, some once a week, others once a month, 
and others only twice a year. They all fed on different substances 
—training, strengths, engines, aeroplanes, rations, clothing; all 
varieties of food in fact, but unless their appetites were regularly and 
fastidiously appeased they never failed to demand a head upon 
a charger. Nor was it always easy to comply with their demands ; 
so intricate was the language employed by the Olympians that their 
recipes and formulz would sometimes prove totally incomprehensible 
to the ordinary mortal whose irreverent smiles were aroused on 
hearing the different interpretations preached by each individual 
incumbent at Wing, Group and Area headquarters. 
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There were times also when the gods themselves would descend 
from Olympus and visit the poor humans struggling to carry out 
their behests. 

The departments of the Air Ministry periodically dispatched 
their representatives on tours of inspection to all flying stations in 
the country for the purpose of reporting on progress made, and on 
the standard of efficiency maintained. Each of these officers was, 
of course, convinced of the vital importance of his own special branch. 
The majority were sympathetic and helpful ; but some few showed 
themselves to be as aggravating in their manner as they were ignorant 
of their work. These latter were usually shirkers who had dug them- 
selves snugly into the Air Ministry, where they fondly hoped 
to remain for the duration of the war, and who had, therefore, 
no practical experience of conditions in the field, nor of the principles 
in conformance with which training should be carried on. One 
inspecting officer appeared on the aerodrome lolling back in the 
front seat of a magnificently appointed limousine, which was driven 
by a beautiful chauffeuse. This important personage, covered 
from head to foot in gold lace, introduced himself as being in charge 
of the machine guns. After making a round of inspection with the 
Armament Officer, he returned to the office. David inquired of 
him if he were satisfied. He was good enough to reply in the affir- 
mative, but, when asked for any new idea, he could only suggest that 
a board should be placed in the Officers’ Mess on which the daily 
progress in gunnery of every pupil should be duly recorded; this pro- 
ceeding would, he declared, have the most stimulating effect upon their 
future efforts. The only response to this brain-wave was to agree 
with it heartily, and further to suggest messing in the gunnery hut. 

The officer in question, in spite of the fact that he had never seen 
a single shot fired in the course of his life, was practically in charge 
of one of the most important branches of training in the Service. 

As the summer drew on, David found more time for relaxation. 
His staff had been auginented by the appointment of a second-in- 
command to whom he handed over a greater part of the admini- 
strative duties. Furthermore, the training programme was working 
smoothly. By now everybody knew his job and did it. There 
was an atmosphere of keenness and cheerfulness pervading the 
whole station, while the pupils when off duty would as often as not 
wander down to the sheds in the hope of “ getting a flip.” Any 
machine standing temporarily unoccupied upon the tarmac would be 
appropriated and surreptitiously made off with into the air, a form 
of brigandage well calculated to rouse the ire of the flight com- 
mander on duty, who would be sorely in need of it- himself, 
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THE Historique du 2° Corps de Cavalerie (Paris: Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 20 francs) by General Boullaire, the Chief of the Staff 
of the Corps, is of special interest. Under General de Mitry, the 
II Cavalry Corps, with the I under General Conneau, filled the gap 
between the British II and III Corps during the battle of La Bassée, 
October, 1914, and later the IJ Cavalry Corps fought on the right 
of the British at Ypres. In 1918 the Corps, under General Robillot, 
came up to assist the British during the Lys offensive, and a French 
infantry division was also under his orders. 

The Corps was formed on the 30th of September, 1914, and con- 
sisted of the 4th Cavalry Division from the Fifth Army, the 5th 
from the I Cavalry Corps, and the 6th from the General Reserve. 
After protecting the French left flank between Arras and La Bassée, 
it was ordered to Merville to cover the arrival and concentration 
of the British Expeditionary Force in Flanders. Supported by the 
87th Territorial Division, it stopped the advance of the German 
cavalry towards Hazebrouck. It subsequently cooperated on the 
right of the British III Corps in its advance on Bailleul. Sent 
north with the 7th Cavalry Division, it covered the advance of the I 
Corps through Ypres, but then fell back—over hastily—on its left. 
On the arrival of the French IX Corps, General de Mitry was 
directed to hand over to it two of his divisions, and to take command 
of a mixed force consisting of the other two and the 87th Territorial 
Division, with which he held the front Langemarck—Bixschoote 
during the later part of the battles of Ypres. 

After serving at Nieuport, in the sector north of Arras, and in 
Champagne, waiting to go through the gap at the battles of the 
Somme, fighting in the Nivelle offensive, and at Rheims and Mont- 
didier, the Corps came north in April, 1918. 

Again it was broken up ; General Robillot lost two of his cavalry 
divisions, but received in exchange the 28th and 154th Infantry 
Divisions, and took over from the British the sector—including 
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Mont Kemmel—from Dranoutre to Kemmel village (inclusive), 
subsequently increased by a couple of kilometres to the north. 
Certain French writers have asserted that the British lost Mont 
Kemmel. This matter is settled for good and all by General 
Boullaire printing the report of the General commanding the 
French 28th Division, who admits the loss of both hill and village. 
The Germans came on in three waves, covered by a double barrage, 
and the third wave took the hill from— 


*‘ the battalion of the ggth Infantry Regiment, garrison of the Kemmel, 


i aS by all the troops of the 3oth Infantry Regiment still in a state 
to fight.” 


Later in the day, the Germans captured Kemmel village froma 
company of the ggth Regiment and a Territorial machine-gun 
company. 

Apart from its great historical value, the book is an excellent 
record of what cavalry operations were possible in October, 1914, 
and is the more interesting, as in General von Poseck’s Deutsche 
Kavallerie * we already have the story from the other side. 


General Tanant of the Staff of the French Third Army, chief 
of its Operations Section under its commanders Generals Ruffey and 
Sarrail, and Chief of its Staff under General Humbert, has written a 
most interesting volume on the operations of this Army up to 
September, 1915, under the title of La Trotsitéme Armée dans la 
Bataille. Souvenirs d’un Chef d’état-major (Paris : La Renaissance 
du Livre, 7 francs). The greater part of the book is devoted to the 
early days of the war, and it clearly brings out the causes of the 
French failure. 

The Staff had absolute confidence in success, so much so that 
M. Caillaux, in the uniform of a paymaster—thus do eminent 
politicians perform their military service—joined the headquarters 
of the Army, ready to take over the administration of the territory 
that was about to be conquered. 

The Army Commander, General Ruffey, is described as a very 
clever man, but with too much imagination. <A highly placed officer 


said to Tanant, on the latter being appointed to the Third Army 
staff : 


“Your general is all fireworks. And of the thousand rockets he lets 
off one is ificent. Your business is to scotch the ggg useless ones 
and to get hold of the good one.” 


© See the Army Quarterly, October, 1921. 
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From the very first the Third Army was completely in the dark 
as to what was happening on its front. There came news of a great 
German concentration near Metz. On the 14th of August— 


**G.Q.G. believed in the possibility of an enemy operation executed 
by considerable forces, debouching straight on us by the north-west of 
Metz. ... A mass of ten corps was thought to have been identified 
between Metz and Belgium, and the Third Army with the II Corps [of 
the Fourth Army, the rest of that Army was shifting to allow room for 
the Fifth] were alone in position to face it. ... Ignorant of the great 
wheel through Belgium, we understood nothing of what was happening, 
and we expected to be attacked each day.” 


The mission of the Third Army was defined on the 16th of 
August. Durand’s group of reserve divisions was to form a defensive 
wing, guarding the zone between Toul and Verdun, and proceeding 
gradually to invest Metz, while the active divisions of the Army, 
on the left of Durand, prepared for an offensive in the direction of 
Longwy and Arion. 

The advance on the 21st of August was without incidents ; but, 
on the 22nd, there was a dense fog and the divisions of the Third 
Army simply stumbled into the enemy. 

‘‘ First from all sides at once came the news of an engagement. Then 
the reports became more precise and very serious. Catastrophe to the 
IV Corps; catastrophe to the V Corps; the VI Corps cannot advance. 
No news of the cavalry. From every side there come cries for help. 
The losses are enormous. We have been surprised in the fog. We 
retire everywhere.” 


In fact, everywhere the French infantry had attempted to use the 
bayonet, and had been mown down by machine guns. 

The Germans, however, did not pursue their success, and gave 
the Third Army time to recover itself. Reinforced by three more 
reserve divisions, under General Maunoury, General Ruffey was 
hoping to take the offensive again, when, at 8.30 a.m. on the 24th, 
troops of the 56th Reserve Division captured from a German officer 
in a motor car an order of the German Fifth Army for its 33rd 
Reserve Division. This revealed the enemy’s plan. It showed 
that the Crown Prince, in ignorance of the situation, was making an 
enveloping attack in which his left wing actually turned its back 
on Maunoury and that the rest of his line was exposed to be rolled 
up. Maunoury, it then appeared had just received orders from 
G.Q.G. to retire, and similar orders soon after reached the Third 
Army. The opportunity was too good to be missed. Maunoury, 
however, refused to advance without authority of G.Q.G., which 
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was with difficulty obtained. The Crown Prince’s Army, as we know 
from the German General Staff monograph Longwy, was thrown 
back in confusion. But this success could not be followed up by the 
French ; the situation on the left of the Allies was too serious, and, 
at midday on the 25th, Maunoury was ordered by G.Q.G. to with- 
draw three of his divisions to entrain for the north of Paris. But 
his success over the Crown Prince enabled the Third Army to recross 
the Meuse undisturbed. 

General Tanant considers at some length the causes of the French 
initial failure. He puts as the first of these the bad doctrine of the 
training manuals: ‘ Fire counted for nothing. ‘The attack in peace 
time was carried out with fury, terminating in a rapid assault with 
the bayonet.” When the folly of this procedure was pointed out by 
regimental officers, the official reply was: ‘“‘ We must not break 
the élan of our infantry. When there are bullets in the rifles tout 
s’arrangera.”” But “rien ne s’est arrangé.” 

The second cause was the incapacity of the leaders. They were 
“‘ famous soldiers, but by no means generals. ... They did the 
work of corporals.” ‘Their tactical sense was not equal to their 
courage and energy. 

Intelligence from the air and from agents completely broke 
down, and reconnaissances, patrolling and raids to capture 
prisoners were not carried out by the troops themselves, because 
G.Q.G. had forbidden, in the interests of surprise, all opérations de 
sondage in front of the advance. Several divisions were in con- 
sequence completely surprised as they left their cantonments on 
the morning of the 22nd. As for the cavalry, it rode all over the 
place raising dust in squadrons and “ was of no use whatever.” 
Further, the Army was lacking in heavy artillery and machine 


s. 

Nevertheless, the author—and we may agree—thinks that the 
idea of piercing the enemy’s centre whilst he made his great wheel 
through Belgium with his right, was strategically sound. The failure 
was tactical. 

On the 30th of August General Joffre arrived at Third Army 
headquarters. He relieved General Ruffey of his command, and 
installed General Sarrail in his place. He sent General Grossetti, 
Ruffey’s Chief of the Staff, to command the 42nd Division, where 
Grossetti earned eternal fame. 

The book adds a little to our knowledge of the manner in which 
General Sarrail, still keeping touch with Verdun, faced north-west, 
indeed, nearly west, during the battle of the Marne. He thus 

10 
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paralyzed the Crown Prince’s four corps with his V and VI Corps 
and a brigade—the Third Army had been reduced in order to 
send reinforcements west, and the XV Corps only arrived on the 
8th of September. We have had the German commander’s own 
account in his reminiscences of how his cavalry allowed him to be 
surprised and how his troops lay under fire for three days unable to 
move. But there were anxious moments for Sarrail, and, until 
General Dubail sent up a cavalry division and an infantry brigade, 
he had only the 7th Cavalry Division against the German V Corps 
trying to force the Meuse in his rear. 

The night attack made by the Crown Prince on the night of the 
gth-roth of September is described as an utter failure: “ the 
Germans machine-gunned and shot each other, and the attack 
broke down in indescribable disorder on a field of slaughter.”’ 

The loss of the St. Mihiel salient as the Third Army went forward 
in pursuit is ascribed to G.Q.G. suddenly withdrawing a corps and 
to General Sarrail considering the enemy’s movement from Metz 
to be mere bluff. 

‘“‘ What on earth do you think the Germans want to do at St. 
Mihiel ?”’ was the question put to the Operations Section, and 
Tanant could only reply that they might be aiming at the railway, 
but, he said, “‘ I state positively they are coming, and that is enough 
for me.” 

General Sarrail was removed from command on account of an 
inquiry—made by General Dubail by order of the Minister of War 
under Parliamentary pressure—into the ill-success of the attack in 
Champagne on the 14th of July, 1915. It was, the author admits, 
made on a front too wide for the forces and ammunition available. 
Besides killed, wounded and gassed—the Germans used 100,000 
six-inch gas shells—over a thousand prisoners were lost. 

General Tanant makes a somewhat interesting remark towards 
the close of his book. It is: 


“We had many proofs in September, 1914, of the fact, generally 
ignored by the public, that our victory at the Marne was made possible 
by the methodical demolitions carried out by us during our retreat. On 
the roth of September the German troops were on the verge of destitution. 
The majority of the units that we fought, after having exhausted the 
resources of a country already cleared by our troops, had nothing to eat. 
Ammunition, too, had to be economized.” 


M. Jean de Pierrefeu, a journalist adorned with the stripe of a 
sous-lieutenant de réserve, was introduced into the holy of holies of 
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the French G.Q.G. for the purpose of writing the daily communiqué. 
He was required to invest it with that touch of infallibility when 
telling half truths which only the Press possesses. He has already 
given us two most amusing volumes on G.Q.G. With the eye and 
pencil of a newsman, he noted down for our benefit all he saw and 
heard. It was from him we learned that Marshal Joffre fussed about 
the mess accounts, went to bed every night at 10 p.m. and locked his 
door regardless of the situation. He has now, in Plutarque a menti 
(Paris : Grasset, 7.50 francs), tried to write about the strategy of the 
war and the talents of the higher commanders and their staffs. He 
has certainly learnt more than did Prince Eugéne’s baggage mule, 
but it is to be hoped that some one among his late colleagues of the 
French General Staff will enter the lists against him ; his “ little 
knowledge ’”’ may do much harm among civilian readers. To the 
soldier M. de Pierrefeu’s views present much of interest, for he sees 
war from a different angle ; some of his rather crude ideas are worth 
development and he has glimmerings of the truth which are amusing. 
His pen pictures of generals, as in his earlier book, are most enter- 
taining and for these alone his new one is worth reading. Probably 
he is at his best in describing Marshal Foch, of whom he says that 
he has never yet seen a portrait at all in conformity with the original. 


“It is absurd to represent this robust and bubbling-at-boiling-point 
Gascon as a frigid calculator. He is always on his feet dashing about his 
room, even when at rest. He expresses himself like a machine gun by 
violent di es of words, riddling his visitor with a hail of short sen- 
tences, violently elliptic, or shall I say apocalyptic. Who among his 
officers, except General Weygand, has ever translated into plain words 
the ideas that the General fires off with such vigour dashed with joviality ? 
Those who have been present at his comments in the field will describe 
to you his sudden pirouettes, his kepi dancing on his crown, his sudden 
silences, his unexpected bursts, his mysterious gestures emphasizing his 
curious phrases. . . . It is not in his head in abstract words that his 
pe of victory is formed, but in his hand; his tense muscles dictate to 

im irresistibly the gesture which describes the nature of the operation.” 


In a word Foch is a manual not an intellectual worker, he identifies 
himself physically with the action that must be taken. 


“‘ His permanent mot d ordre is ‘ Attack.’ It is particularly his and 
betrays the profound scepticism that our hero has for the body of military 
principles which constitute the art of war.” 


The author is blind to the fact that to attack was all wrong in 
1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917, but in 1918, when Ludendorff had, 
to our great advantage, attacked and exhausted himself, the moment 
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to attack had come and Foch was the one man who could make his 
countrymen realize their opportunity. 

M. de Pierrefeu has just discovered that General Staff narratives 
and the accounts of great men in history are all lies, hence the title 
of his book. He begins by attempting to dethrone Marshal Joffre ; 
he represents him as entirely run by his Operations Section, and 
sitting in a room without a map or a paper in it, twiddling his thumbs. 
Possibly this calmness and freedom from worry is exactly what is 
required in a C.-in-C. ; he is there if he is wanted. 

Of the French General Staff’s doctrine of the offensive and of 
Plan XVII the author makes great fun, forgetting perhaps that he 
praises the same doctrine when employed by Foch. He accuses the 
Staff of displaying a total disregard of what the enemy would do 
and of ground. He points out that Plan XVII might have been 
successful in a featureless country, but that the attacks of the First, 
Second, and particularly of the Third and Fourth Armies, had to be 
madein difficult, broken,almostmountainouscountry ideal for defence. 

Nevertheless, he gives the French General Staff the credit for 
being super-subtle and letting the Germans swing through Belgium 
with intent, in order to crash in and cut them off, ignoring that the 
enemy would be prepared for this. 

The author adds nothing new to the criticisms of the battle of the 
Marne and has obviously not studied the British or German accounts ; 
he admits that the outflanking of the Germans was not premeditated 
by Joffre, as later claimed. He omits all mention of the effect of the 
British advance, attributing the penetration of the gap in the German 
line to Marshal Franchet d’Esperey alone. 

“‘ Sir French,” as the author calls him, comes in for some sly 
hits. He might, he thinks, have named a chapter “‘ How Sir French 
contributed to save the situation without understanding it.” He 
praises him for his precipitate retreat from Mons, which he says 
forced Lanrezac to conform. 


‘No example could have been more salutary. Why obstinately 
defend ground ; why wish to conquer it by bits against formidable armies ; 
it was useless heroism and merely playing the enemy’s game and enabling 
him to envelope us more easily.” 


Then he thinks Sir J. French on seeing Paris was stricken by 
remorse for his hasty flight, and that it was for this reason he suggested 
to Joffre to stop and cover the Capital. The Field-Marshal obeyed 
Joffre’s order to continue the retreat to the Seine so readily that he 
was too far away when the time came to turn about. Then “ he 
lacked enthusiasm ” and did not press on. This, however, M. de 
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Pierrefeu thinks contributed to the victory of the Marne, for, had 
the British been up to time on the 6th, Kluck would never have dared 
to turn all his Army away to the Ourcq. 

Ludendorff is, of course, held up to ridicule as the type of the 
academic soldier ‘‘ in the most perfect expression of its form, the 
Prussian.” Weare told that Providence manufactured him especially 
to reveal to us how inept such a type is to conduct a national war, 
and that he is “‘ the last ballet master to be deluded by the idea that 
he can manage a cyclone.” We might suggest that this ballet master 
might have made things dance in France had it not been for certain 
assistance received from oversea. 

There are some very useful remarks on the cooperation of the civil 
organization of a country with the military in time of war and pre- 
paration of war. The author would like to see a Civil Commander- 
in-Chief alongside, or rather above, the Soldier Chief. We must 
agree with him that war is 80 per cent. a peace problem. 

He thinks that stategy is mere ‘‘ etiquette,” and that the military 
art is bankrupt because it has only two means of victory—breaking 
the front and envelopment—thus, when the line from Switzerland 
to the sea was formed in 1914, there was nothing to be done except 
to wait. This is certainly one way of conducting a siege, but not the 
only one—besides, even Mr. Lloyd George imagined the front 
extending beyond the territories of France and Belgium. 

One is impressed with a certain resemblance between M. de 
Pierrefeu and Ludendorff. The latter writes to prove that war can 
only be successfully conducted by a super-soldier with the powers 
of a dictator, hinting that he is quite ready ; the Frenchman argues 
that soldiers are stupid, that modern war is an affair of civilians, 
and recommends a civilian Commander-in-Chief—and then after 
some clever somersaults to show his mental agility, seems to await 
a call to take the post. We fear, if a fight ever comes off under these 
conditions, that even Ludendorff may beat the penman. 


In Payot’s important series, Collection de mémoires, études, et 
documents pour servir a (histoire de la guerre mondiale, there has 
appeared Le Plan de Campagne allemand de 1914 et son Execution 
(10 francs), by the well-known publicist M. Réginald Kann. It 
is far from being the scholarly work that one would expect in such 
circumstances. The author appears to have read somewhat super- 
ficially a few German works, has obviously not seen the British 
Official History published last November, and in the matter of simple 
arithmetic is unreliable. 
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After relating the career of Count Schlieffen and his theory of 
envelopment based on the battle of Cannz, M. Kann traces the 
history of the various German plans ; but he is ignorant of the fact, 
divulged in the Moltke memoirs, that Schlieffen’s final plan involved 
the violation of Dutch as well as Belgian territory. Nor does he 
seem to know that Schlieffen—according to his biographer Dr. 
Roche—intended to carry out a double envelopment, a complete, 
not a one-armed Cannz, as soon as he had enough men. He accepts 
the German excuse that Moltke “ watered down” the Schlieffen 
plan, but can only prove this by a table which shows that the Germans 
in 1905 had two divisions more earmarked for the Western ‘Theatre 
than they sent in 1914, 70 (really 60) as against 68. On the opposite 
page to the table he counts that the Germans had a total of 82 active 
and reserve divisions in 1914 as against 72 in 1905. Of these 9 
were sent to the Eastern Theatre (10 should have gone according 
to Schlieffen’s scheme) ; this left 73 for the Western Theatre, that 
is 13 more, instead of 2 less, than in 1905. 

Moltke certainly sent 16 instead of g to the left wing; but M. 
Kann ignores that in the interval between 1905 and 1914, the German 
General Staff had got knowledge of the French plan of campaign. 
It is obvious that, if Joffre had been able to thrust through on either 
side of Metz, the great German wheel would have been in great 
danger. 

The campaign is traced day by day. The author is at pains to 
show that the German allegations of the violation of German territory 
by the French have no foundation, a work of supererogation, as 
Schén, the German Ambassador in Paris, has confessed to their 
fabrication and their falseness. Following Colonel Whitton’s book, 
The Battle of the Marne, the battle of Le Cateau is described as a 
disaster to the British, “‘ the divisions of Smith-Dorrien only dis- 
engaged at the price of cruel sacrifices.” 

Then we have a new piece of information : 

“‘ Field-Marshal French, completely discouraged after the affair of 
Le Cateau, wrote to Lord Kitchener, the Minister of War, that he refused 
to rest in the line of battle. On receipt of this surprising communication, 
Kitchener crossed the Channel to confer with French.” 

Sir John French’s intention to retire eight marches leaked out in 
quite a differe nt way, as the official history shows. 

Joffre’s order for the battle of the Marne to begin on the 6th of 
September, 1914, is represented as arriving at Franchet d’Esperey’s 
headquarters on the afternoon of the 4th. And here we get another 
novel piece of information : 
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‘Just at the moment that General Franchet d’Esperey received the 
message, he was in conference with General Wilson, délégué of Field- 
Marshal French, who had given him full powers. He communicated 
the message to him, and both agreed to reply to General Joffre that their 
Armies would be ready to attack on the 6th of September.” 

The old stories of the slowness of the B.E.F. are repeated, without 
any mention of its bad start. “‘ On the 6th the British advanced 
guards marched only with hesitation.” 

However, we also learn that Conneau’s cavalry, next to the B.E.F., 
‘* adopted a passive réle,” and in spite of its numerical superiority 
yielded Courtacon to the enemy, and that “the Fifth Army also 
distinguished itself by its prudence.” A tour of the ground might 
help to illuminate M. Kann as to the reasons for this “‘ prudence.” 

We also learn that the Germans retired without defending the 
Grand Morin, only firing some salvoes at long range at the British 
columns. 

At the Petit Morin the British— 

“should have rapidly submerged the cordon of posts echelonned in 
front of them if they had acted with decision, but they again gave proof 
of exaggerated circumspection and lost the opportunity offered of driving 
in between the Armies of Kluck—Bilow.” 

It is all in the style of the armchair critic and without even the 
book knowledge expected of that class of person. The German 
G.H.Q. is confused with the Supreme Command (0.H.L.), Hentsch 
is described as a ‘‘ young officer ”—he was over 50—and, in defiance 
of Kuhl’s very clear statement, we are told that when Hentsch 
arrived, Kluck was absent at his poste-de-commandement ; and that, 
after Hentsch’s visit, Kuhl left First Army headquarters to go to 
Kluck. No authority for this or other strange statements are given. 

The book will much amuse those who are really conversant with 
the period, but others should beware of it. 


M. Pilant in Le Réle du Général Galliéni (aokt-septembre 1914), in 
a new series of books on the war to be published under the direction 
of M. de Pierrefeu (Paris : Renaissance du livre, 4.50 francs), con- 
veniently summarizes for French readers the story of the Joffre- 
Galliéni incident at the battle of the Marne, 1914. Like most French 
historical works, it is strongly partisan ; the author has not read the 
British official account of the battle, and only such German works 
as have been translated into French. The result is that he has 
produced little better than a caricature. The vital telephone messages 
between Joffre and Galliéni, the only thing which would settle the 
division of the responsibility, are not given. We are told that 
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“‘ the victorious resistance of the Sixth Army (Maunoury)—it must 
be insisted—occasioned the general retreat of the Germans.” 

The appreciation of the state of Maunoury’s force before the 
battle is of some interest. ‘The five Territorial Divisions, 83rd, 
85th, 86th, 89th and g2nd, had little military value. . . .”” Lamaze’s 
Group of the 55th and 56th Reserve Divisions had been “ already 
badly shaken in Lorraine, and its divisions had just had several 
days of uninterrupted marching, leaving behind them numerous 
stragglers”; the VII Corps “ had already been heavily engaged in 
Lorraine, and had just gone through the fatigues of the retreat ’’ ; 
the IV Corps was “very exhausted, having lost many men in 
Lorraine.” One division was in such a state that its commander 
reported it would “break up if it engaged without a rest of 48 
hours.” Ebener’s Group of the 61st and 62nd Reserve Divisions 
was “‘ very shaken in the north,” and constantly harassed during its 
retreat. “It was in a dreadful state of dilapidation.” ‘That an 
Army containing such elements could fight for four days against 
Kluck’s nine divisions is greatly to Maunoury’s credit. 

M. Pilant doubts the existence of a telegram from General Joffre 
to the President, complaining that Galliéni attacked prematurely 
on the sth of September, 1914: “‘ If it exists, it has never been 
published.” But he has never heard that it was General Gronau 
of the German IV Reserve Corps who attacked Maunoury on the 
5th of September in order to clear up the situation, so he is more 
at sea over this incident than elsewhere. He gives Galliéni the 
credit for attacking, but says that the Governor of Paris was authorized 
by General Joffre “‘ to attack on the morning of the 5th of September, 
the other Armies entering into action on the 6th.”’ Gronau attacked 
at 4 p.m. on the 5th, whilst the French still lay concealed. 

Of the British, we are told that— 


“‘ without having any serious combat, they took two days to traverse 
the 12 miles which separate the Grand Morin from the Marne ”’ [this stage 
was traversed on the 8th of September, not in two days] “‘ and left Kluck 
complete liberty of maneuvre. To sum up, they were of no assistance 
to the Sixth Army.” 


With similar disregard of fact, M. Pilant makes the late Sir Henry 
Wilson Chief of the Staff to Sir John French. 


Places Fortes et Fortification pendant la guerre de 1914-1918 
(Paris : Payot, 7.50 francs), by General Lebas, is not a technical 
work. The author, an artillery officer, was Governor of Lille until 
the place was declassed as a fortress on the 1st of August, 1914—he 
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was sent to Belfort on the 14th. His book is one long accusation of 
the French General Staff for its ‘‘esprit follement offenstve”’ and its 
neglect of fortification, permanent, semi-permanent and field. The 
failure of the French Government to keep in repair and to provide 
armament and munitions for the points d’apput on the northern 
frontier is too well known to require labouring. Even the Socialist 
deputy, M. Jaurés, assassinated at the outbreak of war, said in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 17th of June, 1913, addressing the 
Minister of War : 

‘“When the supposed increase of the German effectives has been 
verified, you must turn to France and tell her : what we foresaw is realized 
quicker even than we foresaw. It is for you to redouble your energy. 
The line of fortifications which only covers the eastern frontier, should 
now, in view of eventualities, cover the northern frontier also. Haste, 
construct new fortresses.” 


Nothing was done, and the use of field fortifications was dis- 
couraged in “‘ Infantry Training.” The introduction to the 1914 
edition said : 

“In order to escape the terrible effects of modern fire, the infantry 


‘must employ supple formations rigorously adapted to the ground.’ 
There is no allusion to protective fortification.” 


Even ground gained in battle was only to be protected by entrenching 
au besoin against counter-attacks by fresh hostile troops. 

The book is a useful compendium. It deals with the state of 
permanent fortifications in France; field fortification and the 
modification introduced during the war ; the defence of the Région 
du Nord ; lessons of the war ; the operations in the Région du Nord, 
the 2nd to the 27th of August, 1914 ; and the case of the entrenched 
camp of Lille. The last is particularly interesting ; for the French 
General Staff, having failed to get the fortress declassed in peace 
time, declared Lille was an open town on mobilization and withdrew 
its fortress staff, guns and troops. General de Castelnau comes in 
for some very hard knocks, and it is curious that this officer, after 
decrying fortifications before the war, should have earned a reputation 
by defending those of Nancy. 


ITALY 


General Capello is the Hubert Gough of the Italian Army. On 
his Army fell the brunt of the great Austro-German attack in October, 
1917, known as Caporetto, and he was made one of the scapegoats 
for the defeat. His book Per la veritd (‘‘ For the Truth ’’) (Milan : 
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Fratelli, Treves, 5 lire) is a protest against the remarks made on him 
by a Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry. This Commission 
was composed of a general, an admiral, the Judge-Advocate General, 
a senator and two deputies. General Capello was not informed of 
any charges against him. He was invited “ to explain freely ” what 
happened in order to “ illuminate the Commission.” This he 
did at three sittings, and was then called for a further brief sitting to 
answer some questions of a technical nature. One member, he says, 
attended only the first meeting ; another slept peacefully through a 
whole sitting, impervious not only to the General’s statements, ‘‘ but 
even to the jogs of the elbow given him discreetly by his neighbour.” 
The Commission found— 


“‘ that General Capello did, in the Second Army by his personal system 
of tyranny combined sometimes with petty annoyance, aggravate the results 
of the methods of General Cadorna (the Commander-in-Chief) ; and did, 
by his excessive drafts on the moral and physical energy of the troops, 
and by expenditure of life disproportionate to the results obtained, con- 
tribute to bring about moral depression. 

“That General Capello did not appreciate in sufficient time the 
importance of the danger threatening the extreme left wing of the Second 
Army ; did not, by a due subordination of his own views, properly support 
the defensive conception of the Supreme Command, particularly as regards 
the distribution of the artillery and the dispositions for the counter- 
preparation by fire. The Commission, nevertheless, recognize the merits 
of General Capello in having well conceived the function allotted to the 
VII Corps.” 


General Capello, contrary to all ideas of justice, was given no 
opportunity of defending himself against these charges. He has, 
therefore, felt bound to makea public statement in print, though in the 
interests of military discipline he had hitherto kept silent. He deals 
with the various points in succession. He shows that the charges, 
of severity and of wasting the lives of his men made against him in 
the newspapers, had no real foundation, and that his dispositions had 
the written approval of the Commander-in-Chief. 

General Capello was, as he admits, out of health on the 24th of 
October, 1917, the day of the great attack. On the 4th of that month 
he had been obliged to take to his bed, though he remained at his 
headquarters. On the 20th of October, by medical orders, he went 
away for change and convalescence, but, hearing of the imminence 
of the enemy’s attack, returned on the night of the 23rd, although still 
suffering from fever. He got so much worse that he had to go on the 
sick list on the 25th, after dictating the orders for the retreat. 

The moral seems to be that it is the duty of an officer, and even 
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in his own interests, if he is out of health, to place his resignation 
in the hands of his commander, and not to cling desperately to his 
post. 


In Operazioni militari della 4 Armata nei primi quattro mesi della 
campagna di guerra 1915 (Cherasco : Raselli, 18 kre), Lieut.-General 
L. Nava, who commanded the Italian Fourth Army until his removal 
from that post on the 25th of September, 1915, tells the story of the 
operations of his Army in the first four months of the war. Con- 
centrated to the north of Belluno, its orders were to take the offensive 
northward into the Cadora, on the left of the main offensive 
eastward, in order to seize the important road junction of Toblach 
and open the valleys of the Rienz and Drava. General Nava had 
five divisions, with a front of 60 miles. The means in men and 
artillery seem to have been insufficient to overcome the excellent 
Austrian defences in difficult mountainous country, and the Army 
did little more than get across the frontier at a few places. 


In Sulla fronte della 1° linea della 34° Divisione colla Brigata 
‘ Ivrea” (Turin : Casanova, 10 kre) General V. M. Bra deals with the 
operations of the Ivrea Brigade of the Italian 34th Division in 1915— 
1916, when for twelve and a half months it was in the front line on the 
Sette Comuni plateau (Asiago). There are excellent coloured maps 
showing the physical features and the Italian defences. The 
Brigade did well in the Austro-Hungarian offensive of May, 1916, 
and only retired by order. 


In La conquista del passo delle sentinello sopre val Padola-Cadore, 
16 Aprile, 1916 (Finalborgo : Bolla, 5 lire), Lieut.-General Venturi 
gives a useful account of a successful attack in the Dolomite country, 
6,000 feet above sea level and snow covered where snow could lie. 
It was carried out by three companies of picked infantry, a trench 
mortar battery and an engineer company, which attacked the pass in 
front and on both flanks simultaneously. There are a number of 
illustrations and sketch maps. 


GERMANY 


On the 23rd of November, 1918, the subsequently murdered 
head of the Bavarian Republic, Kurt Eisner, published certain extracts 
from the official reports and telegrams of the Bavarian representative 
in Berlin to the Bavarian Government during the critical days of 
July, 1914. These went to show that the German Government 
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was fully aware of the terms of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 
approved even if it did not actually dictate them, and was pushing 
Austria, not altogether to the latter’s liking, into a course which meant 
war with Russia. Under the title of Bayerische Dokumente zum 
Kriegsausbruch und zum Versailler Schuldspruch (Munich : Olden- 
burg), the Bavarian Landtag has now published the reports and 
telegrams in full, in parallel columns with Eisner’s extracts, together 
with some correspondence bearing upon the disclosures, and some 
telegrams and reports from the Bavarian representatives in Vienna, 
Rome, Petrograd and Paris. 

The object of the publication is to show that Germany was not 
guilty of bringing on the war. In reality, it clearly proves the 
opposite, and completely confirms the authenticity of Eisner’s awk- 
ward revelations. 

It must be said first that the book has been prepared in a most 
disingenuous fashion which at once provokes suspicion. In printing 
Eisner’s extracts alongside the complete documents in parallel columns, 
though the wording of the two appears to be absolutely identical, 
comparison has been made as difficult as possible. ‘Two paragraphs, 
for example, which are absolutely word for word the same, are printed 
in one column in eight lines, and in the other in nine, so that only 
the first lines are identical. 

One extract will suffice. On the 18th of July the Bavarian 
representative reported : 


“In Vienna, it seems, it was not expected, that Germany would line 
up [literally ‘ fall in ’] unconditionally on the side of the Danube Monarchy. 
Herr Zimmerman [Foreign Secretary] has the impression that it is almost 
unpleasant to the always anxious and undecided officials in Vienna that 
Germany has not warned them to be circumspect and cautious.” 


In Reichsverderber (Berlin : Bath), Professor Hans von Liebig 
does for Bethmann-Hollweg, Erzberger and Scheidemann what 
Professor Delbriick did for Ludendorff—he has drawn their portraits 
from their own writings. The result is very amusing for foreigners. 
Anybody and everybody is responsible for the downfall of Germany 
except the forces which beat the German Army in the field. 

Bethmann-Hollweg is described as typical of the second class 
men who had come to the top in Germany—as indeed in other 
countries—not only in politics and in the civil service, but in all 
professions, even science, literature, art and engineering. “ The 
Army freed itself of them in war, at least partly.” They were 
chosen because they were well-trained rather than for their person- 
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alities, ‘‘ and their intellectual activity at bottom was hardly different 
from that of well-trained animals.” 

The Chancellor had been a failure in peace time, and his musical 
talents and skill on the violin did not compensate for his general 
lack of ability. The ill-success of his pre-war foreign policy is 
notorious ; he was far more concerned in matters of interior economy 
than in Germany’s world position. Yet the Professor complains 
that throughout the war he was thinking more of humanity at large 
than the interests of the German people. His efforts at peace were 
inconsistent, and he was never a leader in any sense of the word. 

Erzberger is described as working entirely in the interests of the 
Vatican ; but from the extracts the Professor makes from Erzberger’s 
writings it would appear that he hoped to make use of his Catholic 
connections to forward the interests of Germany, in particular by 
means of the Catholic Poles. ‘‘ His capacity was that of a small 
official, or a lawyer’s clerk,’’ who, because he could do the routine 
work as well as his master, thought he had only to affect the air of a 
high official to be fit for any post. He believed himself equal to any 
emergency because he could not even realize the difference between 
great and small questions. 


‘* Berlin thought that Erzberger was held in high estimation by the 
Curia; the Curia that he was the trusted agent of the German Govern- 
ment; Austria believed him to be the prominent man of the Centre 
Party ; the Centre that he had influential connections with the Austrian 
Court.” 


He was, in fact, a political mountebank (literally “‘ circus clown ”’). 

Of Scheidemann, the Professor says: ‘“ The poverty of his 
personality has almost something disarming about it.” It is incredible 
that “he practically did nothing but make speeches from the 
beginning to the end of the war, and yet completely evaded the 
discussion of anything to the point.’ He produced nothing 
but “the wind of empty party speeches.” For him the German 
people was nothing but a collection of individuals who voted 
for him and his associates at elections. Nevertheless, we are 
told that it was Scheidemann’s speeches and intrigues which 
corrupted the working classes and demoralized the Army and led 
to the break up of Germany. ‘The German working man, however, 
is held innocent because Scheidemann had told him that if he stopped 
the war, the workers of the Powers allied against Germany would 
do the same. Without this stab in the back, however, there would 
have been no Republic, and Scheidemann would never have climbed 
into power. 
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AUSTRIA 


The third volume of Aus metner Dienstzeit, by Feldmarschall 
Conrad von Hétzendorf, formerly Chief of the General Staff of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, deals with the year 1913, and 1914 up to 
June.* Like the previous ones, it is mainly a collection of documents, 
reports of interviews, and statistical statements. ‘The Field-Marshal 
makes very few comments, leaving the reader to draw his own 
inferences. It is a source of history rather than an historical work. 

Apart from the Balkan War, domestic matters, perpetual trouble 
over Army Estimates, minor revision of plans of campaign against 
Italy, Russia, Rumania and Serbia, endeavours to build up reserve 
formations in the German style—it was hoped by 1924 to have ten 
reserve divisions and fourteen reserve mountain brigades—the papers 
are largely taken up with the working out of arrangements, forced 
on an unwilling Austria by Germany, for cooperation with Italy 
in case of war with France and Russia. ‘The Austrian-Italian Fleets 
were to be united in the lower Adriatic under an Austrian commander. 
As regards the Army, there was little to be done except to work out 
the railway programme for sending the I, II, III and I'V Italian Corps, 
followed by the VII, through the Tyrol to the Lower Rhine to join 
the Germans ; the five other Italian corps would either be used to 
repel French landings or to go to Germany ; another corps was to be 
in reserve, and the twelfth kept in Sicily. The holding back of any 
corps profoundly aroused Conrad’s suspicion ; he continually hints 
that those not sent to Germany were intended for use against his 
country. He did not believe in landings, although he solemnly 
informed Moltke, the German Chief of the General Staff, on the 
12th of May, 1914: 

‘IT have information that the British will send five divisions to the 
south of France to act against Italy. I do not believe, however, that the 
British will use their troops except in combination with the fleet.” 

Conrad’s resumé of the situation in 1913, at the close of the 
Balkan War was not hopeful : | 

“ Out of tune with our truest ally, Germany [who refused to recognize 
that Austria would have trouble with her Slav population in the case 
of a war with Russia] ; bound by necessity to an enemy, Italy, disguised 
in the mask of an ally ; Rumania, such an important military ally, lost ; 
Serbia, our most dangerous foe in the Balkans, stronger than ever; Bul- 
garia, the counterweight against Serbia, beaten to her knees; Albania 


in chaos; Russia and her Allies given time and opportunity to arm for 
a decisive blow, and to choose the best moment for it.”’ 


© The second volume was noticed in the Army Quarterly, January, 1923. 
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The most interesting paper in the book is the account of the visit 
of Conrad to Moltke at Karlsbad in May, 1914. In the recently 
published volume of Moltke’s Erinnerungen. Briefe. Dokumente, it 
was specifically stated by the Editor that the General was not ill in 
1914, and only went to Karlsbad for domestic reasons. Moltke’s 
letter to Conrad, now printed, begins, however : 


“IT have been here in Karlsbad since the r5th of the month for a 
four weeks’ cure. I had very bad bronchitis in Berlin that pulled me down 
very much ; but I am getting better daily and feel my strength returning.”’ 


The conversation between the two Chiefs of the Staff is given 
tn extenso. After confirming existing arrangements, Conrad said : 


“We can no longer reckon on Rumania as an ally, and must take her 
into consideration as a possible enemy.” 


To which Moltke replied that : 


‘*** Rumania will be neutral at first, and will wait and see.’ 

Conrad: ‘ That will alter nothing of our intention to send our 
main force into Galicia. But all the more must I suggest how desirable 
it would be if something more than hitherto arranged could be done by 
Germany for the Russian theatre.’ 

Moltke : ‘ Twelve divisions, and perhaps a little more—east of the 
Lower Vistula.’ 

Conrad: ‘ The Russian offensive will also be directed against the 
province of East Prussia, and you have very few troops there.’ 

Moltke : ‘ There will be still fewer Russian troops there.’ 

Conrad : ‘ You cannot count on that. Russia will turn on us, but 
from Warsaw to Berlin is no great distance. I want you to consider 
what will happen if we get into a mess. Russia will then have her road 
clear. What are you going to do if you do not gain a success in the West 
and the Russians come down on your rear in the East ?’ 

Moltke: ‘ Well, I shall do what I can. We are not superior in 
numbers to the French.’ 

Conrad : ‘ The French haven’t got a hundred divisions.’ 

Moltke: ‘We shall hold the Russians off by improvement of the 
Vistula fortresses.” 


Conrad then tried in vain to get Moltke to give him some German 
corps, taking more Italian ones in exchange. They subsequently 
spoke of the chances of war, and Moltke was of opinion that ‘“‘ Any 
delay means a diminution of our chances ; we cannot compete with 
Russia in numbers.” 

He said further : “ My people unfortunately are always expecting 
’ a declaration from England that she won’t take part. This declara- 
tion she will never give.” 

In the course of the conversation Moltke insisted on the loyalty 


® Reviewed in the Army Quarterly, July, 1923. 
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of Italy and expressed his own opinion that ‘“‘ the Turkish Army is 
absolutely worthless. It has no weapons, no ammunition, no clothes.” 

When finally asked the old question : ‘‘ How long will it be until 
Germany can act against Russia with large forces ?”’ he replied, “‘ We 
hope to settle France in six weeks after the beginning of operations, 
or at least to have done so to such an extent that we can send our 
main forces against the East.” 

Franz Ferdinand, the Heir Apparent, did not inform Conrad, 
so we are told, of what transpired at his meetings with the German 
Kaiser in October, 1913, and March and June, 1914. At these, we 
may assume, the final details of the plot were settled. Francis 
Joseph and the Chief of the General Staff were, we are asked to believe, 
left in ignorance. At the last interview which Conrad had with the 
Austrian Kaiser, on the 4th of June, 1914, nothing but the next 
manceuvres, the recruit contingent, his summer leave and minor 
matters were discussed—all peaceful subjects, as Conrad insists. 

The general impression left by the book is that Austria was most 
unwillingly Germany’s partner and was drawn or forced into a course 
of action which neither suited her internal political situation, nor was 
compatible with the military means at her disposal. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


A few books of German prisoners of war have already been 
reviewed,* but In England interniert, by H. C. Bendix (Gotha: 
Perthes),is the first by a civilian interned in a concentration camp which 
has come to hand. The author is a pressman. On his voyage from 
America to Germany at the outbreak of war, though interrogated at 
Falmouth, he escaped detention, but, after being discharged from the 
German Army as unfit after five months’ service, he was caught at 
Dover on a Dutch ship and taken ashore with “ a half-blind tailor, a 
humpbacked organ builder and a deformed clerk.” Detained at 
Stratford Camp and the Alexandra Palace, and removed when sick 
to the London German hospital, he has nothing to complain of as 
regards his own treatment, except that at his first arrival at Stratford 
the roof leaked. He remarks, however, after his return there from 
hospital how much things had been improved. He found “a 
well planned organization ” at the Alexandra Palace, and the com- 
mandant “‘ a thorough soldier, seemed honourably inclined to satisfy 
the justifiable wishes of the prisoners.” He attributes the trifling 
inconveniences he suffered not to ill will, but to British lack of 


® See the Army Quarterly, October, 1922. 
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organizing talent. His most bitter complaint is that any suggestions 
for improvement he wished to put forward had to be handed in 
through another German, who often suppressed them. He says that 
only one complaint against a British officer was made at the Alexandra 
Palace, and that was for over-attention to the young female relatives 
of prisoners, who came to pay visits. But he protests against the way 
in which his American Press colleagues represented in their news- 
papers the state of the German prisoners in England in too favourable 
a light, and tells harrowing tales of what he heard went on at other 
camps, including the shooting of prisoners by coloured soldiers. He 
has the decency to say that he cannot vouch for them. Nevertheless, 
he feels bound to put on record that the British fell far behind the 
spirit of the instructions of the Prussian War Ministry as regards the 
treatment of prisoners. These he quotes as beginning: ‘ The 
commandant of a prisoner of war camp is the father of many homeless 
men.” We wonder how far he considers his own countrymen failed 
to observe this expression of opinion. 


Lieut. Pult’s 17 Monate tm Enghscher Kriegsgefangenschaft 
(Stegen : Montanus) is a prisoner of war book of a new kind, in 
that the author was wounded, losing his arm, and captured at 
Neuve Chapelle. He states that the Germans in that battle had no 
second line, that the so-called second line captured by the British 
was a ditch full of water, and that the real second one was only dug 
during the battle. The British attack was a surprise. Owing to 
thick mist several days before the battle, the preparations for it were 
not noticed. Had the British pressed on directly they took the 
village of Neuve Chapelle, “‘ the Bois de Biez and Aubers ridge might 
have been theirs.”’ At it was, there was a wait of four and a half 
hours, and this was enough for the German Staff. 

The author was first in hospital at Boulogne, then in another in 
a girls’ school at Southsea ; when convalescent he went to the Officers 
Prisoners of War depét at Holyport, near Maidenhead, and later, 
when discovered to be only an officer-aspirant, to Leigh. He asserts 
that his watch was taken from him when he was captured, and his 
purse stolen whilst he was being operated on. His further com- 
plaints are: that there was a gramophone in the hospital; that 
the walls at Holyport were thin; that a chimney smoked ; that 
there was an armed guard at church service ; that the representatives 
of the American Embassy who visited the camp “ did not do the 
slightest thing in our interests’; that he had to pay the dentist ; 
and that the heating arrangements were insufficient. As he says 

II 
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more than once that the food was sufficient and cooked in German 
style and there was no sickness among the prisoners, the lack of 
fuel does not seem to have had serious consequences. He praises 
the postal arrangements and the attentions of the British chaplains, 
and is grateful to the commandant of the Leigh Camp for per- 
mitting a parade and march past on the Kaiser’s birthday. He finds 
that the custom of standing in military churches when ‘“‘ God save 
the King ”’ is played at the close of the service is very nice. 

The book is good evidence of the kindly treatment of prisoners 
of war. 


TECHNICAL 

Munitionskolonnen und Trains tm Weltkriege (Kriegserfahrungen), 
by Lieut.-General von Fést (Charlottenburg, Offene Worte), only 
bears out its title to the extent that it records the author’s experiences 
in the war and the general organization and work of the ammunition 
columns and train, other than motor-drawn; the provision of 
personnel and horses ; and the equipment of the transport columns. 
There are no military historical details ; we do not learn, for instance, 
why the German Armies ran short of ammunition and supplies during 
the battle of the Marne. The only fact recorded of especial interest 
is that, in August, 1918, a “‘ General of Ammunition Columns and 
Trains ” was appointed to Supreme Headquarters, so that Luden- 
dorff could make all transport available for general service, and 
withdraw ammunition columns, etc., from formations, and con- 
centrate them when he required them. 

The general impression left is that from first to last the German 
transport service was much behind the British. 


GENERAL HISTORY 


It is satisfactory to take up the French school book on the war, 
Histotre de la Grand Guerre, by A. Lomomt, with a preface by 
M. Painlevé (Paris : Gedalge, 4.50 francs), and find that due credit 
is given to the participation of the British. The author is not only 
a teacher but a soldier ; his qualifications cited are: Inspector of 
Primary Education, Member of the Higher Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, Officer Commanding a reserve battalion, Chevalier of the 
Légion d’honneur, Croix de Guerre. His book of 250 pages gives 
a fair and clear outline of the war. Of ‘ First Ypres ”’ he writes : 
* The tenacity of the British rendered fruitless the German efforts.” 
The Somme is described as an Allied battle in which the British suc- 
ceeded by “ an heroic tenacity. . . . Verdun, in effect, was relieved.” 
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The account of the 21st of March, 1918, begins : 


“‘ favoured by fog, after a short and terrific artillery preparation, the 
Germans at 9 a.m. hurled themselves at the British, whose ranks had been 
thinned by gas. In spite of an heroic resistance our Allies, submerged 
by the German flood, had to give ground.” 


It is the most accurate sketch of the war as a whole that has yet 
been published, and as a school book has, unfortunately, no counter- 
part in English. 


The attempts of eminent historians to write military history 
have rarely been successful. The latest example is the volume 
dealing with the war in the great Histoire de France Contemporatre 
depuis la révolution jusqu’d la paix de 1919 Tome. Neuviéme La 
Grande Guerre (Paris: Hachette, 30 francs). It is edited by M. 
Ernest Lavisse, de |’Académie Francaise, and his contributors are 
MM.Henry Bidou, A.Guarain, Ch. Seignobos—a most eminent team. 

Ignorance of things British is not unusual among Frenchmen, 
but it seems to extend even to historians. We find in the following 
account of the British Cabinet Council of the 2nd of August, 1914, 
the present leader of the Labour Party is promoted for the occasion 
to Liberal Cabinet rank and telescoped with Lord Morley : 


** Asquith, Grey and Winston Churchill pleaded the solidarity of 
England with France. Lloyd George, Lord Morley Ramsey Macdonald 
(sic), John Burns arc inclined to wait and see. A middle course was 
adopted.” 


There is no mention of Lord Haldane in this period. 

The authors, quite unmindful of dates, endeavour to excuse 
Joffre’s misconception of the German plan, even after Liége had been 
attacked, by the following argument : 


“There are two hypotheses, depending on whether Liége holds out 
or not. If the fortress is taken, the enemy, master of the passage of the 
Meuse, can maneeuvre by his right, that is with his northern group, in 
Belgium ; at the same time his centre will advance facing west. If on 
the contrary Liége holds out, the enemy must renounce his manceuvre 
by his right, which will be stopped. In this case, instead of carrying his 
centre westward, he can wheel it to face south, pivoting on Metz and 
attacking the frontier between Metz and Namur (stc).” 


Now if we look at dates we find that the Germans entered Liége 
on the 6th of August, and that the last fort capitulated at 8 a.m. on 
the 16th. Yet, knowing all this, Joffre began the advance of his 
armies to break the German centre, ignoring the western threat, on 
the 21st of August. 
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The following is the account of Mons : 


“On the 23rd von Kluck attacked abreast of Mons and captured a 
salient between (sic) the two divisions of the British II Corps. General 
Smith-Dorrien, who commanded this Corps, decided to retire about three 
miles to prevent his front from being broken. The retirement was carried 
out without difficulty and at 22.20 General Smith-Dorrien reported all 
calm.” 


The story of Le Cateau misses the point even more. It is, after 
mentioning Sir John French’s order for a retirement : 


** On their part the Germans tried to lay hold of the British Army as 
it crept away. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien attacked at Le Cateau, allowed 
himself to be pinned to the ground (fixé) and was unable to disengage 
without the aid of Allenby’s and Sordet’s cavalry, the division of d’Amade 
and a loss of 14,000 men !”’ 


The book is equally inaccurate as regards the French operations. 
We are told, for instance, that in mid-August, 1914, nothing was 
reported in front of the Third Army, ‘‘ except movements of no 
importance in the south of Luxembourg and some bivouacs and 
cantonments westof Arlon.” We arenottold that, for fear of alarming 
the enemy, French G.Q.G. had forbidden all reconnaissances by 
the troops. And when the Third Army was in consequence surprised 
in the fog and hastily retired, we are given to understand it attacked 
the Germans and the check 1s ascribed to the French Staff not having 
taken in account the German reserve divisions. 

In the account of the Marne, Foch’s right which retired some 
10 or 12 miles is merely “‘ vivement poussée.” But the legend of that 
commander restoring the battle by thrusting in his 42nd Division, 
brought from his left, is disposed of by admitting that the Division 
arrived too late, Col. Hentsch’s visit to Kluck’s headquarters is 
timed 3 p.m. on the gth [all accounts agree that it was just after 
12 noon (Greenwich time)], and there is no hint that the “ four 
columns ” that made Biilow retreat were British, the text indeed gives 
them to Franchet d’Esperey. 

Ypres, 1914, is described as a French battle. However, on the 
11th of November, the British are given some credit for what 
they did: 


“In torrential rain [this did not come until evening] the assault was 
made. The Guard attacked at 10 a.m. after 2} hours’ artillery pre- 
paration ; the 3rd Regiment on Polygon Wood [No. South of Polygon 
Wood], the rst on Nonne Boschen, the 2nd and 4th astride the Menin 
road, in the Heerentage (sic) Woods where they take contact without 
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being able to advance. In the fighting the 1st and 2nd Regiments [the 
authors do not distinguish between the Guard Foot Regiments and the 
Guard Grenadier Regiments] ended by finding themselves forming a 
right-angled salient. It was on the point of this salient that a counter- 
attack, executed by the English Guards, debouched at 5 p.m. from the 
Nonne Boschen. It was an epic combat of Guards against Guards. 
[This can only refer to the counter-attack of the Oxfordshire Light In- 
fantry which cleared the German Guards out of the Nonne Boschen].” 


We will only refer to one other point in this history. The credit 
for inventing tanks in 1914 is given to the French. 


** At last, the British on their side studied the same problem in 1915, 
and produced two types ‘ Little and Big Willie.’”’ [These names were 
bestowed on parts of the Hohenzollern redoubt, not on tanks.] 


Perhaps it would be better if eminent historians would stick to 
the remote periods of history about which little is known for certain, 
and of which no survivors remain who know what really happened 


Colonel J. C. van den Belt (retired), of the Netherlands Indian 
Army and the Netherlands Army, has written in German, with 
Mittler of Berlin as his publisher, two studies, the titles of which 
translated are The First Weeks of the War, and The Second Period of 
the War (price 2.5 m. x the factor of the day). They carry the story 
up to May, 1915, and are described by the Miktar Wochenblatt as 
the “ impartial account of a neutral observer.” The author has relied 
almost entirely on German sources for his facts and opinions, and, 
being written in German, his book is evidently intended for German 
consumption, and no one else need trouble about it. It contains 
a section on the Entente ‘“‘ campaign of lies.” 


TRANSLATIONS 


Lieut.-General von Poseck’s important book Die deutsche Kaval- 
lerie in Belgien und Frankreich 1914, which was reviewed in October, 
1921,* and from which several extracts were translated in subsequent 
numbers, has been translated in full by officers of the United States 
Cavalry, under the title of The German Cavalry, 1914, in Belgium and 
France. 

This translation is published, ‘‘ For the United States Cavalry 
Association 1923,” by E. S. Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, who ask four 
dollars for it. 


* See the Army Quarterly, October, 1921. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


The Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Fames Moncrieff Grierson. By 
D. S. MACDIARMID, with a foreword by Earl Hatc. Constable 
and Co. 18s. 


The story of the life of Lieut.-General Sir James Grierson proves 
once again that nothing will ever lower the price of brains, when 
use is made of them. 

Grierson’s immediate forbears ‘‘ were men of the Church and of 
Commerce with neither Medicine ...nor the Law... for- 
gotten.” He could invoke no military “ interest,’’ he lived on his pay 
‘‘ supplemented by the money he could make with his pen”; yet, 
at his untimely death, he had made by force his merit known, had 
‘* attained the ambition of a lifetime,” and was in command of a 
* British Army in the Field.” 

Sir James Grierson was certainly gifted far above the generality 
of men. Languages he learned so easily that the Lower and Higher 
Standards in Hindustani had both been passed six months after he 
first landed in India. He spoke German, according to the testimony 
of a German soldier, “‘ as only a German can speak it, and after dinner 
he sings our songs as no Englishman could.”” In French he was 
equally proficient, he spoke Russian like a native, and Italian and 
Pushto. 

Grierson’s knowledge of military matters, a knowledge gained by 
study, hard study,” was encyclopedic ; and, as a German corre- 
spondent wrote when he passed into the Staff College, Camberley, 
at the age of twenty-four: “a man who can draw from memory 
16 maps of theatres of war, is more than mature for our Krieg’s 
Akademie and I think also for the English Staff College.” 

After having obtained in 1881, when only twenty-two, his first 
extra-regimental appointment through the good offices of the 
Editor of the Pioneer, to which journal he had already contributed 
a number of clever articles, Grierson’s evident ability caused him to 
be selected for active service first in Egypt in 1882, and then at 
Souakim in 1885, the last while still a student at the Staff College. 

In 1887 Grierson returned to regimental duty, joining a battery 
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at Lahore, but was soon again employed on the staff ; and in October, 
1888, he saw service for the third time in the Black Mountain Expedi- 
tion, being sent up from India to replace, as D.A.Q.M.G. to the 
2nd Brigade Hazara Field Force, an officer who had been killed in the 
fighting. Soon afterwards he left India to take up a staff appoint- 
ment in the Russian Section of the Intelligence Division in London ; 
and it sounds strange when we are told that then, “‘ A certain degree 
of reciprocity existed between the Intelligence Division in London 
and the Great General Staff in Berlin.”’ 

Grierson’s service in the Intelligence Division was marked as 
usual by very hard work, both official and literary ; and among other 
achievements he completed a review, for the Times, of the German 
Official History of the Franco-German War in “ three practically 
all-night (consecutive) sittings—with an hour or two of the days 
thrown in.” He was, however, “ not one of those who refrain from 
the cheerful hour. Thus on the very night of the day on which he 
finished his review of von Moltke (the official history) . . . we find 
this entry in his diary, 20th Aug. ‘ Hime and (an officer of the 113th 
Prussian Infantry) dined and stayed with me. Former kept us 
bucking until 4 a.m.’”’ Journeys to the Continent and one to the 
Caucasus formed part of his official duty, and in the course of the 
former an interesting conversation of half an hour took place with 
the Kaiser William II, in regard to no less a subject than the plans 
of the British to meet an attack by the Russians against Constantinople. 
In fact Grierson considered that there was, in 1903, sufficient 
probability of war with Russia to warrant refusal of the appointment 
of Private Secretary to the Viceroy of India. 

In December, 1895, Grierson was promoted to the rank of Brevet- 
Lieut.-Colonel, when thirty-six years old, and early in 1896 he was 
appointed Military Attaché in Berlin. Here he remained for four 
years, shaping the whisper of the throne by correspondence with 
Lord Stamfordham, the Private Secretary to Queen Victoria; and 
in spite first of the coolness, then of the enmity which arose between 
Germany and England, on terms almost of intimacy with the Kaiser. 
In German society also, “‘in der gute Colonel Grierson dining, 
dancing, shooting with the Emperor, or quaffing delectable ‘ bowle ’ 
in the select circle of the Rodenstein, your German was apt to forget 
the highly trained Intelligence Officer with a capacious memory 
and encyclopedic knowledge, whom nothing escaped.” 

Grierson was ordered to the front in South Africa in January, 
1900, “in charge of the foreign military attachés,” but on arrival 
in the country received at once an appointment in the Quartermaster- 
General’s Branch of the Staff of Lord Roberts. 
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The British Army, we are told, “it is hardly necessary to say, 
had no General Staff,” and Grierson certainly found something of 
which to complain in the system of staff duties. ‘‘ At times orders 
were issued directly by the Commander-in-Chief or through his 
personal staff to the officer concerned with their execution, without 
the knowledge of the Chief of the Staff (Lord Kitchener). At 
others even the officer technically responsible for their execution 
was kept in ignorance.” Lord Kitchener, on the other hand, is 
mentioned as “ one of the nicest—perhaps the nicest—Chiefs I have 
ever served under. . . . There is no nonsense about him... . I 
like to be under a man who knows his work and expects others to 
know theirs and to doit... .” 

In May, 1900, Grierson was promoted to be Brevet-Colonel, and 
soon afterwards was appointed to the staff of Count Waldersee, the 
German who had been placed in command of the force composed of 
contingents from eight nations, which was to exact reparation from 
the Chinese for murders of Europeans committed during the so-called 
Boxer rising. 

A most interesting account (although there are no maps here or 
elsewhere in the book) is given of this campaign ; and it is note- 
worthy that on one occasion at ‘Tientsin, where friction had taken 
place between French troops and our own, “ Blane and I had to drive 
back through a howling mob of French soldiers, with whom a good 
many Germans were fraternising, and it was most unpleasant work.” 

International associations change rapidly, and in 1905, when 
as a Major-General Grierson was Director of Military Operations 
at the War Office, he began to study with Major Huguet, the French 
Military Attaché, ‘‘ la possibilité d’une coopération militaire entre nos 
deux pays.” Such progress was made that, in 1906, “‘ Huguet 
brought me all the railway plans for our concentration in the event 
of war.” 

In October of this year Grierson took over the command of the 
1st Division at Aldershot, and “ First Division form ” then soon 
became a synonym for efficiency. As a boy Grierson had vowed 
that when an officer he would “ make my men love me,” and his 
evident attachment to his troops, coupled with “ the Napoleonic 
gift for the opportune word,” quickly inspired similar feelings in 
their breasts. When, on promotion to the rank of Lieut.-General, 
“‘ Jimmie ” vacated the command, the units ‘‘ determined to give 
him whom they affectionately called ‘ Our General ’ a great send off, 
and indeed its like had never been seen in Aldershot before, nor has 
it since.” 


Grierson’s next appointment was in 1912 to the Eastern Com- 
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mand, and here as usual, ‘‘a confident, happy figure, cool and 
imperturbable . . . with a comprehensive grasp of each situation,” 
he soon impressed his powerful personality both on his units and 
staff. The latter, “‘ he was wont to say, ought to be a happy family. 
Only in that way would the individual members be induced to take 
responsibility.” 

The probability of war with Germany became so imminent 
during his period of command that Grierson was constantly absorbed 
in warlike preparations. And in 1912 he was able to write in his 
diary, “‘ I think we are fairly well prepared—at least better than we 
have ever been before.”’ 

On Saturday, the 1st of August, 1914, Grierson received a letter 
appointing him, in the event of mobilization, to the command of the 
Second Army of the Expeditionary Force. Fame seemed therefore 
to be well within his grasp. But on the 16th, to the incalculable 
loss of his country, he lay dead at the early age of fifty-five, “ of the 
bursting of an aneurism of the heart,”’ in the railway train which was 
carrying him to Amiens ; for the blind Fury with the accursed shears 
had slit the ‘‘ thin-spun life, but not the praise.”’ 

It was once pointed out by Napoleon that only by imitating great 
generals “‘ can we hope to emulate them.” Every officer who aspires 
to prepare troops efficiently for war and to lead them worthily in the 
field, therefore, should study Mr. Macdiarmid’s excellent account of 
the life of Sir James Grierson ; and apart from its instructional value 
the book is one which cannot fail to interest those who read it. 


All the World’s Aircraft. Founded by Frep. T. JANE. Edited and 
compiled by C. G. Grey (Editor of The Aeroplane). London : 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 

The 1923 edition of this work maintains, in the quality and 
quantity of the information supplied, the reputation which it has 
established for itself in past editions ; in its continued improvement it 
bids fair to rival its more famous half-sister, ‘‘ Jane’s Fighting Ships.” 

The work opens with a spirited preface by Mr. C. G. Grey, who, 
with justifiable pride, draws attention to the new material introduced 
and acknowledges the helpful criticisms made by readers of the 
previous edition. In this connection we are glad to note that an 
endeavour has been made to produce a standard form of specification 
for all aeroplanes and to give the figures in metric and English 
measures. We are convinced that the labour involved is more than 
compensated by the value to readers. In regard to helicopters we 
still think that the Editor errs in his deprecation of this type of craft ; 
we certainly cannot agree that it is a “ waste of(space’’|to enter in 
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detail into the history and development of the helicopter. On the 
contrary, the space devoted to this subject is by no means extravagant 
and is brimful of interest. If we may be pardoned the repetition, 
we see no reason to reconsider our view, previously expressed, that 
it is cumbersome to arrange the aircraft of various countries under 
the initial letter of the constructor.* It would be more convenient 
if they were classified, for example, as single-seaters, two-seaters, etc., 
under the broad headings of Civil and Service aircraft. 

Technical progress in 1922 is excellently reviewed by Captain 
W. H. Sayers, with whose pen we are familiar as Technical Editor of 
The Aeroplane. Captain Sayers devotes particular attention to the 
development of metal construction, a subject of vital importance to 
the future of aviation. It is unfortunate that space has limited the 
extent of his examination of this subject. 

An outstanding feature of Service aviation which strikes the 
reader of the 1923 edition of the annual under review is the interest 
taken in, and the progress made in, the organization of air forces by 
the new States of Central Europe, all of which possess air forces of 
considerable strength and efficiency—a striking contrast to the lack 
of interest displayed in the same Service by the Dominions Govern- 
ments. It is to be hoped, however, that this state of affairs will be 
remedied as a result of the impending Imperial Conference, and 
that the 1924 issue of All the World’s Aircraft will be able to 
record an initial increase in the air forces of the Dominions. This 
applies in particular to Australia, to which country air-power, even 
on a citizen basis, is of the utmost importance. 

The only other criticism to which the work under review possibly 
exposes itself is the inclusion in it of photographs of pilots, distin- 
guished or otherwise. We feel that it is hardly in keeping with the 
dignity of a publication of this kind to publish these photographs, 
and, moreover, they occupy space which could be more profitably 
devoted to the interest of aircraft in general. 


The Official History of Australia inthe War. Vol. VII. ‘Sinai and 
Palestine.” By H.S. Guiietr. Sydney, N.S.W.: Angus 
and Robertson. 


In placing upon record the achievements of her light horsemen in 
Sinai and Palestine, Australia has been well served by Mr. Gullett, 
who brings to his task much personal experience of the operations 
and a very full knowledge gleaned from official and other equally 
reliable sources. 


* See the Army Quarterly, July, 1922. 
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At the end of December, 1915, the Australian light horse regiments 
returned from Gallipoli to Egypt, where they got their horses again. 
The Anzac Mounted Division—which included the New Zealand 
Mounted Rifles Brigade—was formed in the following March, and 
General Chauvel assumed command. Then began continuous 
reconnaissance of the Katia oasis, east of the canal. Late in July 
the Division got in touch with the advancing Turks and remained 
so until the battle of Romani on the 4th of August. The light 
horsemen bore a leading and strenuous part in this engagement. 
In October was formed the Desert Column, which included all the 
available mounted troops, and El Arish was occupied and Magdhaba 
captured before the end of the year. By this time Australia was 
strongly represented in the newly-formed Imperial Camel Corps. 

The Anzac Division and the Camels were both concerned in the 
taking of Rafa on the gth of January, 1917, after which Sinai was 
cleared of Turks and the enemy stood on the Gaza—Beersheba line. 
In February the Imperial—afterwards called the Australian— 
Mounted Division was formed, and all these troops saw hard fight- 
ing in the two battles of Gaza. 

When Allenby became Commander-in-Chief the command of 
the Desert Mounted Corps was given to Chauvel, who thus had 
practically all the Australian horsemen under his orders. He was 
succeeded by Chaytor, from the New Zealand Brigade. Chauvel 
took Beersheba on the 31st of October. This marked the beginning 
of the drive which cleared the Turks from the maritime plain and cut 
the enemy’s communications between Jaffa and Jerusalem—opera- 
tions affording full scope to the mounted arm. 

The advance through the Judzan hills to Jerusalem—occupied 
on the 9th of December—was mainly work for the infantry, but the 
Australian Mounted Division was heavily engaged at times on the 
left flank, while the Anzac Division assisted to pin large Turkish 
forces to the coastal sector. In February, 1918, the Anzacs par- 
ticipated in the advance on Jericho and, later, were concerned m the 
raids on Amman and Es Salt. Chauvel’s Corps remained in the 
Jordan valley for the summer, holding the bridge-heads over the 
river. The Camels—on disbandment—were able to supply 
another light horse brigade to the Australian Mounted Brigade, 
which then became purely Australian in composition. 

In the subsequent reorganization of the Army—British units 
being replaced by Indian—Chauvel’s command was increased to 
four divisions, of which two were Australasian. When, on the rgth 
of September, Allenby smashed the Turkish line and began the final 
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phase of the operations, the Anzac Division operated with Chaytor’s 
Force, east of Jordan. But the Australian Mounted Division was 
with the rest of Chauvel’s command in the break through over the 
Esdraelon plain, and Australian light horsemen were the first of 
Allenby’s Army to enter Damascus. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Gullett has a stirring enough story 
to relate, and he tells it with an engaging enthusiasm. The Australian 
light horsemen at the beginning of 1916 were certainly troops of 
whom to be proud. Half of the men and nearly all the officers 
had served in Gallipoli; quite a number of all ranks had done 
mounted work in the South African War; and their system of 
promotion from the ranks by merit had brought many capable 
leaders to the front. Added to this, the failure in Gallipoli rankled, 
and theirs was a general determination to establish a high tradition 
for Australian arms. The author exalts—perhaps not unduly— 
their ‘“‘ aggressive independence of thought and action,” and records 
that ‘‘ they saluted their commanding officer and the brigadier ; but 
only recent reinforcements or ambitious non-commissioned officers 
wasted such courtesies on officers outside their unit.” 

As was to be expected, there were many Australian commanders 
of great merit, but Lieut.-General Sir H. G. Chauvel ranks alone. 
A regular officer of the Dominion forces he had a real genius for war, 
and his subsequent appointment to command the mounted corps 
was inevitable. But such men as Cox, Ryrie, Onslow, Wilson and 
Grant were ideal leaders for mounted infantry and Chaytor, the New 
Zealander, and Royston, the South African veteran, were of a similar 


It is claimed that the waler was the most suitable horse for the 
campaign, apart from the expensive hunters brought out by some 
British officers as chargers, and this is perhaps true. But we are 
told that the horses of a light horse regiment included “ every kind 
of animal ; large sturdy ponies ; crossbreds from draught Clydesdale 
mares, three-quarter thoroughbreds, and many qualified for the 
racing stud-books.”” No doubt each of these had its peculiar 
excellencies, for the animals of the Australian brigades stood up to 
hard work, limited rations and long periods without water in the most 
surprising fashion. 

While keeping the reader in close touch with the general trend 
of operations Mr. Gullett describes very minutely every action in 
which his light horsemen were engaged, a host of individual exploits 
being recorded. Wherever possible he gives, in a footnote, the 
birthplace and profession of each trooper, non-commissioned officer, 
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or officer mentioned in the text. Thus the volume should have a 
real personal interest for nearly all Australians. 

This being so, it is interesting to note with what frankness is set 
forth the Australian opinion of the fighting qualities of their British 
comrades. Nothing but good is said of the Territorial horse gunners 
incorporated in the Australian mounted divisions. The guns were 
ably handled and supported the mounted riflemen boldly on all 
occasions, their shooting being excellent. Neither, as is natural, can 
admiration be withheld from the British infantry, of whom the London 
and Lowland divisions are adjudged to have made the best impression 
upon the Australian mind. But, frankly, the Australians are said not 
to have given the British yeomanry their due for their fine work in 
the later stages of the campaign. 

The Turk is commended as a clean and courageous fighter, but is 
otherwise regarded with something like contempt. 

Criticism of British policy, the conduct of operations, and of the 
various British commanders is remarkably bold, but, on the whole, 
well informed. Sir Archibald Murray is not spared, but his diffi- 
culties are fully realized, and he is described as a “ victim of the 
wretched policy of the British Government.” He is credited with a 
partially successful performance of “‘ a vast, complicated and delicate 
task,’’ and to him is attributed the first idea of wresting the Holy 
Land from the Turk. He suffered in personal popularity as he was 
so seldom seen among the Australians in the field. 

Sir Philip Chetwode evoked a warmer regard, and he was much 
respected as a capable leader, but the personality of Sir Edmund 
Allenby overshadowed that of all his subordinates. His bold 
conceptions, far-seeing preparations, and ruthless carrying out of 
his designs made as much impression upon the Australians as they 
did upon the other forces in the field. 

Both Murray and Allenby freely expressed their appreciation of 
the services rendered by the Australasian mounted troops and these 
messages are quoted in full. 

The numerous illustrations add much to the attractiveness of the 
book. There is a portrait of every personality of consequence ; 
typical Australian troopers are shown, with their horses and camels ; 
there are many views of the country over which fighting took place ; 
and several battle photographs, both British and German, are repro- 
duced. The maps are many and elaborate, and designed to illustrate 
every phase of the operations. Perhaps they contain almost too 
much detail, and they would certainly be clearer and easier of 
reference if they had been reproduced on a larger scale. 
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India of To-day. Vol.II. ‘‘ The Defence of India.” By ‘“ ARTHUR 
VINCENT.” Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Rs. 2. 


This series of informative handbooks is obviously inspired by 
the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, which point 
the way to the advance of India to Dominion status. The second 
volume, dedicated by permission to the Chief of the General Staff in 
India, sets forth in comprehensive terms the problem of defence ; 
and it can be commended to every educated Indian who wishes to 
play a part in his country’s government. 

The North-West Frontier, as being of paramount importance, 
is discussed at considerable length. Perhaps a better map might have 
accompanied the detailed description of its topography, but the 
problem which has confronted and will always confront the rulers 
of India is made sufficiently clear. The conclusion come to—that 
the only policy is to be in a position to deny the passes to any possible 
invader—is sound enough ; though the author is on debatable ground 
when he instances the Aisne as providing an example of the use- 
lessness of a river obstacle in the face of modern armaments and 
equipment. 

In the concluding chapter the state of things when a large 
measure of control will have passed to the Indian elective elements 
of the Government is considered. The author insists upon the great 
need of educating these elements in the wider aspect of the question 
of defence ; and points out that until this has been accomplished 
no great measure of responsibility can be passed on tothem. This 
is all the more evident because the masses are so illiterate that 
one cannot visualize the time when India will have an electorate 
mentally comparable with that of the least advanced of European 
nations. Mr. Vincent might have added that the inevitable 
absence of a national spirit common to the many and diverse races 
which inhabit India presents a difficulty of its own. 


Neill’s “‘ Blue Caps.” Vol. III. 1914-22. By Colonel H. C. WYLLy, 
C.B. Printed and published for the Regimental Committee by 
Gale and Polden, Aldershot. (For private circulation only.) 


A special interest, of a somewhat melancholy character it is true, 
attaches to this handsome and well-produced volume which records 
the part played in the late war by the rst Battalion Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, Neill’s ‘‘ Blue Caps” of Mutiny Days, “the Madras 
Europeans ” of the time of Clive. After having fully sustained and 
indeed enhanced a very fine reputation, after having added to an 
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already lengthy list of honours many names equal to the finest already 
there, it was its sad fate to be caught between the upper and nether 
mill-stones of the ‘‘ Geddes axe ”’ and the establishment of the Irish 
Free State and to be crushed out of existence when within 22 years 
of the three-hundredth anniversary of the first enlistment of a body 
of European soldiers at Madras. As was admirably said by His 
Majesty in his speech to the representatives of the Southern Irish 
regiments when their colours were handed over to his keeping at 
Windsor in July, 1922, the reasons for their disbandinent were 
beyond their “‘ control and resistance,” but it is deeply to be regretted 
that some means could not have been devised of maintaining some 
connection with a past of such special interest and of keeping in 
existence in some form units with regimental feelings as strong as 
those by which the “‘ Blue Caps ” were inspired. Of the Battalion’s 
pride in its history and its desire to keep its past vividly before newly- 
joined members, a striking example is given by the plan (p. 135) by 
which companies and platoons in addition to their letters and numbers 
were assigned names of campaigns and battles in which the Battalion 
had distinguished itself. Thus ‘‘ A ’”’ Company was called “ Carnatic- 
Mysore,” and its platoons “ Arcot,” ‘‘ Plassey,” ‘“‘ Nundydroog,” 
“‘ Pondicherry,” names recalling Clive and Stringer, Lawrence and 
Cornwallis. To have to disband such a regiment was a tragedy. 
Indeed the most interesting part of the book is the portion which 
deals with the last days of the Battalion, the appendices telling of 
things like the disposal of the regimental plate-funds, the touching 
farewell orders from the Colonel-in-Chief, the Duke of Connaught, 
and the account of the final scene at Windsor. All these things are 
fully and excellently set forth. 

But though the story of the end of a great career distinguishes this 
volume from most battalion histories covering 1914-1918, it contains 
a fine record of actions and achievements. The outbreak of war 
found the Battalion appropriately enough at Madras, so that its first 
station in India was also its last. It returned to England in December, 
1914, went to Gallipoli as part of the Twenty-Ninth Division, lost 
all its officers but one and over half its rank and file in the famous 
landing at Sedd-el-Bahr and in the three days’ fighting that followed it, 
served in Gallipoli till the evacuation, went to France with the 
Twenty-Ninth early in 1916, fought with it on the Somme, at 
Monchy-le-Preux and in ‘“ Third Ypres,”’ and was transferred in 
October, 1917, to the Sixteenth (South Irish) Division in time to 
do good work in the Bullecourt operations which served as a diversion 
to the Cambrai attack. With the Sixteenth Division it came in for 
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the German attack of March, 1918, fought hard and effectively near 
Lempire and then again near Morcourt and Hamel just south of the 
Somme, suffering over 600 casualties. It was then reorganized, 
made up to strength and transferred back to the Twenty-Ninth 
Division and, after several successful minor operations, took a leading 
part in the Flanders offensive of September and October, 1918. 

Colonel Wylly, to whom the writing of the story has been 
entrusted, has clearly been handicapped, especially in dealing with 
Gallipoli, by the difficulty of obtaining information. He has added 
something to our knowledge of the Sedd-el-Bahr landing by obtaining 
narratives from survivors who were wounded on that occasion, but 
during the later operations in Gallipoli the Battalion was officered by 
attached officers from many different regiments, with most of whom 
touch has naturally been lost. 

Thus the account of the Battalion’s doings subsequently to the 
landing is scanty, the fighting at Gully Ravine (June 28th-3oth), 
which cost it a dozen officers and well over 200 men, has to be 
dismissed in a dozen lines, and the Suvla operations get a rather 
meagre space. But this is easy to understand when one reads tkat 
when the battalion left Gallipoli there were present only 2 officers 
and 89 other ranks who had been at the landing, and of these 
only 11 men had served continuously without being hit or going 
sick. In describing the fighting in France, Colonel Wylly has been 
more fortunate, but one could have dispensed with the rather liberal 
quotations from popular writers of little authority, and though the 
volume is copiously illustrated with photographs a good many of 
them have no particular connection with the Battalion—it did not, 
for example, take part in the capture of Méaulte, in August, 1918, 
and it was not at Quesnoy when the King visited that place in 
December, 1918. Yet photographs of both these places are given, 
though there are no sketch plans for the two or three minor opera- 
tions which are narrated at length, like the capture of Paly and 
Potsdam trenches near Sailly-Saillisel (February, 1917), where a 
sketch plan is indispensable to lucidity. On the other hand, there 1s 
far more interest in groups like those of the survivors of the original 
B.E.F. and of the Gallipoli landing still serving with the Battalion 
in March, 1920—8 officers and 30 other ranks of the first, 1 officer 
and 20 other ranks of the second. 

One feature of interest is the lists of honours selected to be 
displayed on the Colours and of those to be shown in the Army List. 
These are the first of the kind to be made known and afford a good 
illustration of the impossibility of doing adequate justice to the 
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doings of a regiment with many battalions in the narrow limits of ten 
honours. Room has not been found on the Colours for Sedd-el- 
Bahr or for Messines, in which three battalions of the Regiment 
were heavily engaged, or for the Flanders fighting in the autumn of 
1918. 


The Development of International Law after the World War. By 
OtrrRigED NIPPOLD. Translated by A. S. HersHey. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1923. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume, one of the publications of the Carnegie Endowment 
derives special interest from having been written by a German who 
had left his country for Switzerland before the outbreak of war in 
1914. He is a severe critic of the theories officially advanced by his 
country to justify her policy and actions, and he upholds in this 
treatise, which was first published in 1917, the ideal of arbitration 
as a substitute for war, and argues against the view that the war has 
shown “ international law ”’ to be nothing more than an absurdity. 
The strong part of his case is that he makes no attempt to treat as 
outrages against “ international law ”’ most of the various German 
offences committed during the war ; because he draws a very clear 
and sensible distinction between “ international law,”’ valid during 
peace and 1pso facto set aside by the appeal to arms which substitutes 
a state of warfare for a state of law, and what may be called the “‘ law 
of warfare,” the more or less customary restraints on the conduct 
of belligerents who consider themselves civilized. It is certainly 
possible to conceive of an “‘ international law,’”’ despite the absence of 
the “‘ sanctions ”’ needed for the enforcement of law, if one confines 
its operations to periods of peace in which an implicit sanction may 
be found in the desire to avoid the resort to arms. Further, Pro- 
fessor Nippold is a warm supporter of a League of Nations or some 
similar body: he had already outlined a plan a couple of years 
before the Peace Conference, and it is a curious coincidence that 
his scheme, like the more familiar one of President Wilson, had 
fourteen points. Evidently there is some cryptic connection between 
that number and such schemes. 


Alfred Yarrow : His Life and Work. By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LaDy 
YARROW). Edward Arnold and Co. tos. 6d. 

The life of a man who, “ starting with the proverbial half-crown, 
or less, never looked back,” can hardly fail to be of interest ; but 
Lady Yarrow has shown with great effect both the romance of Sir 
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Alfred Yarrow’s struggle upward, and, what after all is the highest 
test of merit, the good use that has been made of success. 

As a boy Yarrow demonstrated his inventive talent in labour- 
saving devices for the household, and, after serving the usual ap- 
prenticeship, he launched out in 1865, when about twenty-three 
years old, in an engineering business on a small scale. About ten 
years later, and through the medium of a clever modification of the 
blade and slip of the propeller, a torpedo boat was produced which 
attained the then unheard-of speed of 21°9 knots per hour. From 
this time Yarrow’s success was assured, but it was made doubly 
sure when he discovered, in the course of a dream, a remedy for the 
disastrous explosions which frequently took place in the locomotive 
boilers of warships. 

The Yarrow water-tube boilers, which produced something like 
a revolution in marine engines, were perfected later, after years of 
patient and well directed research ; and their supremacy was not 
finally established until, in 1893, the Hornet attained a speed of 27°3 
knots against 26°1 knots achieved by her sister ship the Havoc © 
with locomotive boilers. Even this achievement was dwarfed during 
the Great War when a Yarrow destroyer steamed at within a fraction 
of 40 knots per hour. 

Graphic descriptions are given of Yarrow’s work in connection 
with Stanley’s journey to the Congo, Lord Wolseley’s expedition up 
the Nile, and the recent campaign in Mesopotamia. But, as regards 
the last, it is hardly correct to say that Mesopotamia, in 1914, was 
‘‘ Arab territory under the influence and suzerainty of the Turks ”’ ; 
and the information now available from Turkish sources shows the 
battle of Ctesiphon and retreat to Kut-al-Amarah in a somewhat 
different aspect from that painted by Lady Yarrow. It is difficult, 
also, to endorse the claim that the daring action of five Yarrow 
gunboats at Nahr Kellak on the 26th of February, 1917, and again 
on the 27th, ‘‘ which converted the retreat of the Turks into a panic- 
stricken route, may be said to have decided the fate of Baghdad and 
the success of the Mesopotamian campaign.” Actually, the British 
pursuit was broken off on the 28th at Aziziyah, 50 miles from 
Baghdad, and the latter was not captured until the 11th of March. 

The chapters dealing with the social work, war work and general 
opinions of Sir Alfred Yarrow are not the least attractive portions of 
this book. No soldier, whatever his rank, can read without profit 
Sir Alfred’s views on tact, on education and on the art of dealing with 
subordinates ; and it is surely the best of counsel that, “‘ it is the 
overcoming of difficulties which forms character.” 
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The Royal Naval Division. By Doucias JERROLD. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. W. S. CHurcuILL. Hutchinson 
& Co. 215. 


In this book Mr. Jerrold sets out to tell the story of a formation 
which, though included for the greater part of its existence in the 
land forces of the Empire, possessed some special characteristics of 
its own distinguishing it sharply from its neighbours, and giving it a 
divisional spirit unlike that of any of theirs. It has often been 
remarked that in the Great War—and presumably the same pheno- 
menon is likely to repeat itself in future great wars—the esprit de corps, 
the pride of the individual in the corporate unit of which he forms 
part, was largely transferred from the battalion or the regiment, where 
it had formerly found embodiment and expression, to the division. 
Thus formations such as the 29th or the 51st Division—to take two 
cases at random—possessed a distinct and easily recognisable spirit 
of their own which supplemented and often overbore the esprit de 
corps of the various units composing these Divisions. The Royal 
Naval Division, from the very circumstances of its origin and early 
career, was bound to present and in fact did present, a striking 
example of this spirit in its most pronounced form ; and the achieve- 
ment of its historian must be largely measured by his success in 
recapturing and revivifying this spirit for the benefit of his readers. 

Viewed in this light, Mr. Jerrold’s book seems to us a trifle 
disappointing ; indeed, he has been less successful in his 330 pages 
of text than has Mr. Churchill in his 10 of introduction. The latter at 
least makes us realize something of the sharp lines of cleavage dividing 
the R.N.D. from its right and left hand neighbours in the front line 
of trenches in Gallipoli or France at any given time; whereas the 
general impression left on the mind after perusing the body of the 
book is that there was really very little difference in actual practice 
between the 63rd Division (to give the R.N.D. its official title in the 
Order of Battle of the B.E.F.) and any other division of that Force ; 
or at all events that, if differences existed, they were so unimportant 
as to be hardly worth preserving. 

Apart from this, Mr. Jerrold’s book deserves nothing but praise. 
In his company we follow the Division from the Crystal Palace to 
Antwerp, and thence to Gallipoli, and at the termination of that 
glorious failure to France. Its achievements at Beaumont Hamel 
and on the Ancre in the winter of 1916-17, at Gavrelle and 
Passchendaele in 1917, and thoughout the Allied retreat in the spring 
and the advance in the summer and autumn of 1918, are recounted in 
copious detail, and illustrated by excellent maps on,a \large scale. 
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From the 4th of October, 1914, the date of its first serious engage- 
ment near Lierre, to the 11th of November, 1918, when it fired its 
last shots against a German rearguard near Givry, the R.N.D. had 
suffered casualties amounting in all to 1,965 officers and 44,829 other 
ranks. ‘“‘ From Dunkirk to Belgrade, from Antwerp to Gallipoli, 
from the Somme and Ancre in 1916 to the Drocourt—Quéant 
switch in 1918 ”—writes Mr. Winston Churchill— through every 
bloody battle and in the hunt of it, they marched and suffered. Again 
and again shot to pieces, always rising anew unconquerable, never 
failing, never faltering, until in the end their story stands out as an 
epic ineffaceable in national gratitude and long fortified against the 
ravages of time.” 


Some Pitfalls of Army Accounts. By Capt. G. L. PARKER. London: 
Hugh Rees. 3s. 


This little book of 48 pages should be of great use to those 
officers, whether Regular or Territorial, who may be suddenly called 
upon at short notice to deal with any of the complicated and puzzling 
problems too often presented by regimental accounts. The author, 
after some preliminary notes on book-keeping, deals in turn with the 
company cash books, the pay and mess books, messing accounts, 
clothing and equipment ledgers, forage, and officers’ and non- 
commissioned officers’ mess accounts, and concludes with a few 
pages on the procedure on taking over a unit. On all these 
matters he has many valuable hints to offer and warnings to give— 
some of the latter being in the truest sense of the word and 
calculated to terrify into the paths of method and accuracy those 
who (like the present reviewer) have no head for figures, and whose 
financial courses tend to be a mixture of laboriousness and 
optimism. 


Patiala and the Great War. Compiled from Secretariat and other 
records, and printed for private circulation by the Medici 
Society, Ltd., London. 


In this excellently produced and illustrated volume are succinctly 
described the services rendered by the premier Punjab State to the 
Empire during the period 1914-18. This little country, which lies 
north-west of Delhi, between the Jumna and the Sutlej, had already 
in the course of its history displayed its signal loyalty during the 
Great Mutiny of 1857, and in the course of the numerous little wars 
on our North-West Frontier in the last quarter of the ninteeenth 
century, 80 it was to be expected that its response on the outbreak 
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of the World War would be immediate and whole-hearted. The 
Maharajah of Patiala claiming “‘ the privilege of leading in person 
his gallant troops who went across the seas to help in stemming the 
first rushes of the German hordes,” sailed for France in October, 
1914, but was compelled by sickness to stop at Aden, and then to 
return home, where disappointed in his hopes of personal active 
service, he devoted himself with whole-hearted zeal to the duller 
but no less vital and valuable task of recruiting and supply. The 
result of his efforts and those of his assistants was a total contribution 
from the State of over 28,000 recruits to the Army, of whom 
all but 1,300 were combatants; of large quantities of animals 
and material, including 13 motor cars and 13 motor boats ; and of 
financial assistance amounting in all to  Rs.1,17,16,822, “a 
record of war service,” as was affirmed by the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Punjab, “‘ surpassed by no other State in India.” | 

Of the Patiala troops one battalion of infantry, and one regiment 
of Lancers went overseas in the autumn of 1914, to form part of the 
garrison of Egypt. The battalion (1st Patialas) under the command of 
Col. Gurbaksh Singh, was incorporated in the 11th Division, and first 
saw active service on the Suez Canal in January and February, 
1915. Later, two companies proceeded to Gallipoli, the remainder 
being engaged in minor operations and on line of communication 
duty during the greater part of 1916 and 1917. In April, 1918, 
the Regiment joined the Desert Mounted Corps, and acquitted itself 
with great credit in the Es Salt operations and in the final advance on 
Amman at the end of the campaign. 

The Patiala Rajindar Lancers, under Sirdar Bahadur Brig.-Gen. 
Nand Singh, after a spell of service in Egypt, went to Mesopotamia, 
where it remained from May, 1916, to January, 1919. ‘The total 
casualties suffered by the Patiala contingent between 1914 and 1918 
amounted to 264 ; 72 honours were awarded it in the same period. 

In 1918, at a time when the war outlook was at its darkest, the 
Maharaja sailed for England, where he attended sittings of the War 
Cabinet and the Imperial War Conference as representative of the 
ruling Princes of India, and thereafter paid a visit to the Western 
Front before returning home in time for the Armistice celebrations. 

All these matters and others are fully dealt with in the book 
under review, which include in one of its appendices an account 
of the visit of the Prince of Wales to Patiala in February, 1922, and 
concludes with a series of beautifully reproduced photographs, 
illustrating the various phases of the honourable part played in the 
Great War by the Maharaja and his people. 
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The Life and Letters of Sir John Moore. By BEATRICE BROWNRIGG. 
Oxford : Basil Jackson. Price 6s. 


Readers of this book must bear in mind that it was originally 
intended as a short account of Sir John Moore’s career and only 
assumed the form in which it has been published as the authoress 
found it impossible to deal with the material at her disposal within 
a more limited compass. It is to be regretted that this was the case, 
for there is much that we should expect to find in a book bearing 
the title of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Sir John Moore” that is 
lacking in the volume. Except for a short character sketch contained 
in the preface, there is little in the book that helps us to form an idea 
of the personality which endeared Sir John Moore to all ranks in 
the Army, or that illustrates his sagacity, his genius for organization, 
his devotion to the public service and the other qualities which made 
him a great soldier. Nor do his letters give more than occasional 
glimpses of the working of his mind, or of the way in which he 
struggled to overcome the difficulties with which he was continually 
confronted and the ill-fortune that seemed to pursue him throughout 
his career. Further, the book does not, in our opinion, bring out 
in its true proportion the real and permanent value to the British 
Army of Sir John Moore’s work at Shorncliffe in 1804, and, were it 
not for the emphasis laid upon his achievements in this respect by 
General Sir Aylmer Haldane in his brief introduction to the volume, 
the reader would hardly realize that he was, in the words of Fortescue, 
“beyond all question the very best trainer of troops that England 
has ever possessed.’’ The authoress, however, has succeeded in 
presenting in an attractive manner a careful and well balanced account 
of the successive episodes of a crowded career, and, if her book 
encourages its readers to a further interest in one of England’s 
greatest soldiers, it will, we imagine, have achieved its purpose. 


The History of the Royal Gloucestershire Hussars Yeomanry, 1898- 
1922. By FRANK Fox. London: Philip Allan & Co. Price ais. 


Among the many histories of yeomanry regiments which have 
appeared since the war, this record of the Royal Gloucestershire 
Hussars ranks high both as regards completeness and general interest. 
The author has been well supplied with material, for, although he 
was not a member of the Regiment, he relates many of those intimate 
incidents which form so large a part of regimental life and the 
memory of which is so dear to all concerned. Although there are 
chapters dealing with the South African War, in which the Regiment 
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played its part, and with the years of training and reconstruction 
which followed that war, the book is mainly concerned with the 
Great War, in which the Regiment served with a fine record 
successively in Gallipoli, Egypt and Palestine. The story of 
these campaigns is well told and the book is provided with excellent 


maps. 


The Life of Sir Robert Moray. By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, M.A., 
B.Litt. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 125. 6d. net. 


This biography was written as a study for the Oxford degree of 
B.Litt. in 1913. The author, a Scot who showed much promise in 
the field of historical research and was subsequently appointed 
Lecturer in History in the University of Sheffield, was killed on the 
first day of the battle of the Somme, 1916. Six years after his 
death this work was published substantially as he wrote it. It has, 
therefore, alike the merits and the defects of its origin. It is not 
meant for, and will make no appeal to, the general reader. But it 
will be keenly appreciated by those interested in Scottish history, 
and it throws considerable light upon some obscure points, especially 
with reference to the Scottish policy of the Restoration Government. 
It is thoroughly documented. The accuracy of its facts cannot be 
impeached, and it is not the author’s fault, if on several points owing 
to lack of sufficient evidence he was unable to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. 

But the description of Sir Robert Moray on the title page as 
“‘ soldier statesman and man of science” is misleading. Moray 
may have been a gallant soldier who won distinction in the French 
service in his early days, but this seems merely a matter of conjecture. 
Born at the end of the first decade of the seventeenth century, he 
cannot be regarded as a historical character before 1639, when he is 
found in Scotland. What part he was playing there is by no means 
clear. He may have been “‘ General of the Ordnance ” under the 
new Presbyterian régime, or one of Richelieu’s agents sent to incite 
the Covenanters against Charles I., or merely a recruiting officer 
employed by the French Government to raise troops for the Thirty 
Years’ War. He was certainly being employed for that purpose in 
1642, when he helped to raise the Scottish Guards, of which regiment 
he became first Lieutenant-Colonel and later Colonel. He was 
taken prisoner in the disastrous battle of Tiittlingen at the end of 
1643, and this was his only experience of actual service in the field, 
of which there is historical record. It is noticeable that his own 
countrymen made little if any use of him as a soldier. In 1651 the 
various posts which he was holding in Scotland were; judicial or 
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political. In the Glencairn Rising his rédle was rather that of a 
wire-puller, whose intrigues against the temporary leader of the 
rebellion so provoked the excited Charles that he was for a time under 
arrest on the absurd charge of conspiring to assassinate his Sovereign. 
It seems to have been Moray’s misfortune to find himself frequently 
placed in equivocal positions. He played a considerable part in the 
negotiations leading up to the surrender of Charles I. to the Scots, 
and, whether intentionally or not, he seems to have misled the King. 
In 1647-1648 his conduct appeared ambiguous, as he shifted now to 
Argyle’s side and now to Hamilton’s. But the author has made out 
a good case for him, explaining and justifying his apparent vacillation. 
The French Government accused him of fraud and bad faith in the 
discharge of his recruiting duties, but the charges seem exaggerated. 

Moray’s claim to the title of statesman rests upon the part which 
he played as right-hand man to Lauderdale, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland after the Restoration. He was himself in London most of 
the time and acted as Deputy-Secretary during Lauderdale’s absences 
in Scotland. Their joint object was to overthrow the ascendency first 
of Middleton and then of Rothes, the King’s Commissioners in 
Scotland, and to introduce a milder form of government, thereby 
conciliating the Presbyterians. 

They were successful in getting rid of their rivals, and in 1667 
Moray was sent to Scotland as a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners, which took over the duties of the Treasurership after 
Rothes had been forced to resign. In this capacity Moray and 
Tweeddale became for a year the real administrators of Scottish 
affairs. ‘Their work was well done in a spirit of moderation, which, 
however, gave offence to the extremists on both sides. On his 
return to London Moray found that he had lost Lauderdale’s 
confidence. He himself retired from political life in 1670 and 
Lauderdale proceeded to pursue a policy of increasing violence against 
the Presbyterians, which destroyed the peaceful work of Moray’s 
administration. 

It is probably as a man of science that Moray will chiefly live in 
history. He took a prominent part in founding the Royal Society, 
became its first President, secured for it a Royal Charter, having 
become a persona grata with Charles II. since the Restoration and 
was active in assisting its scientific investigations. 

No scientific discoveries are, however, associated with his name, 
and the chief service which he rendered the Society was that he 
laboured to put it on a sound footing and to organize its work. 

The last two chapters of this book deal with Moray’s character 
and discuss his claims to fame. The author’s summing-up seems 
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fair and moderate. ‘‘ That he was not by nature fitted to be great 
either as a soldier or a statesman is proved by his own dislike of both 
occupations. Again, if he had devoted himself wholly to science, 
Sir Robert would not have risen to the front rank ; his talents were 
great, but he was not a scientific genius.” ‘‘ In regard to character, 
perhaps no other Scotsman of the period is so noteworthy.” “ More 
than any other Scotsman of his epoch he typifies the best and dominant 
tendencies of two eras [the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries] 
during the transition period between them.” 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The Cornhill Magazine, July, 1923. ‘‘ Missile Weapons in War,” 
by General the Hon. Sir Neville G. Lyttelton, G.C.B. 

This article contains many facts of interest, culled both from 
history and from the author’s own experience. Sir William Napier 
is quoted as sharing the objection to the introduction of long-range 
rifles as being contrary to the traditions of the British Army. The 
Duke of Marlborough was “the first British General to realize the 
value of systematic training in musketry.” An unfortunate misprint 
gives the date of the battle of Navarette as 1563 instead of 1367. 


The Edinburgh Review, July, 1923. ‘‘ Wind Flying,” by Major C. C. 
Turner. 
A review of Dr. E. H. Hankin’s Animal Flight (1913), pointing 
out that the science of aerodynamics does not account for many 
observed phenomena. 


The National Review, July, 1923. (1) ‘‘ The Real German Sickness,” 
by John Pollock. 

An article written from the point of view that “control [of 
Germany] must not be removed nor attention relaxed.” 

(2) ‘‘ Politicians and Soldiers: a Bird’s-eye View of the Great 
War,” by Centurion. 

That “ the Great War was all but lost by the mistakes of our 
politicians, and the most fundamental mistake of all was the in- 
excusable failure to employ economic forces to the fullest extent ” 
is the key-note to this article. 


The Quarterly Review, July, 1923. ‘‘ An Imperial Air Policy,” by 
Sir Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 


The writer points out that the advance of aviation has destroyed 
the security which this country enjoyed through. its.insular position, 
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and that peace is endangered by our weakness in the air. The 
question is developed from an Imperial standpoint. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, August, 1923. “‘ How the Humber was 
Closed,” by Major-General Sir G. K. Scott Moncrieff, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.LE. 


An interesting account of the construction of forts to guard the 
mouth of the channel duing the War. 


The Contemporary Review, August, 1923. ‘“‘ Air Force,” by Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, D.S.O., D.F.C., M.P. 


This article contains some valuable figures ; and in deprecating 
the idea of another race of armaments urges that “ the plain require- 
ment is for some sort of agreement, and an agreement which shall 
not prevent the growth of flying as a civilizing agent.” 
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A NOTE ON GERMAN MILITARY PENSIONS 


It may be of interest to officers to know how their late enemies 
of the German Army are faring in the matter of their pensions. In 
order to make the rather complicated regulations clear, the Miktar 
Wochenblatt has recently given the solution of a general case. It is 
assumed that the pensioner has 33 years’ pension service, reached 
Class XI. (4) for pay, and is entitled to the war bonus, a small 
wound pension, and a monthly combatant’s bonus of 110 marks. 
Further, that he is married, has two children, one of 10 years and the 
other 15 years, and lives in Berlin. His pension for the month of 
July is thus reckoned :— 
I. Fixed Factors : 


(a) Class XI. (4). 
(5) Thirty-three years’ service, giving (from table) 


73/100 of his active pay. 
Marks. 
IT. Pay for aac) purposes 
a) C I. (4) * = - .. 1,275,000 
b) peer ee reckonable for pension na ~s 135,000 
(c) Total a oa ot as -« 1,410,000 
III. Basic Pension Factors : 
(a) Retired pay, 73/100 of IT. (c) a3 - .. 1,029,300 
(6) Wound pension oa ne me ac - 9,900 
(c) Allowance for child of 10 .. ie ws ae 80,000 
is i CAG es a _ = g0,000 
Total ss se sg = -. 1,209,200 


(d) 
IV. Multiplying factors : ¢ 
(a) General compensation for increase 


in cost of living .. .. 87 percent. 
(6) Special local factor for Berlin oe 39 Se 


7, Total percentage . 3 
a) ‘Total in marks 1.2 1,209,200 (iit. (2) -. 1,451,040 


V. Wife allowance .. S% bg - 64,000 
VI. Fixed monthly pension additions : 

(a) War bonus . 56 ois wis ss 100 

(6) Combatant’s bonus .. a ad a as 110 


Grand total .. «+ 2,724,450 


Note.—I. and VI. do not change ; II. and III. are altered from time to 
time by change in the Pay Warrant ; IV. and V. are varied by Army Order 
according to the purchasing value of the mark. 

* This was a regular factor in pre-war pay and was increased as the cost of 
living varied. 

t a rhese varied every month. ; 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 
Hovusg oF Lorpbs 


BritisH Orricers’ Pay In INp1a.—On the 26th of June the Secretary 
of State for India, in reply to a question by Lord Raglan regarding 
married allowance in India, pointed out that the pay warrant for the 
British officer does not apply to officers serving in India, where pay 
is more in the nature of a consolidated rate. 

STRENGTH OF THE ARMy.—On the 27th of June the Earl of 
Middleton initiated a debate on recent reductions in the British Army 
and the reductions proposed in the British force in India by Lord 
Inchcape’s Committee. He pointed out that the total of our available 
forces to-day is 231,000 men against 378,000 in 1914. The Secretary 
of State for War assured the House that, as far as any Government 
can say it, finality with regard to reductions in the British Army had 
been reached, except perhaps in certain ancillary services ; and that 
with regard to India he would only countenance reductions which 
had the approval of the Chief of the General Staff. 

Arr Po.icy.—On the 11th of July Viscount Wimborne moved to 
resolve that in view of the growing importance of air-power the con- 
templated expenditure in the Naval and Air Estimates respectively 
is disproportionate. The Civil Lord of the Admsralty defended the 
proposal to establish the naval base at Singapore. Viscount Haldane 
said that the case of the Air is one that is much more urgent than this 
demand for security in the East. Lord Gorell, calling attention to 
the general expenditure upon armanents, pointed out that we were 
spending at least {45,000,000 more now than before the war. The 
Marquess of Salisbury, replying for the Government, said that ‘‘ our 
policy is to carry out in the Air Service, as we have carried out in the 
Navy and in the Army, the principles of the Washington Treaty.” 


House oF COMMONS 


War Graves.—On the 5th of June the Under-Secretary of State 
for War, in reply to a question by Mr. Macpherson, stated that the 
number of identified graves of soldiers of the British Empire was 
527,150, and the number of unidentified graves 152,756 ; full details 
as to the various fronts were also given. The number of headstones 
so far erected was 124,379. 

Scots Guarps.—On the 12th of June the Under-Secretary of 
State for War, in reply to a question by Major-General Sir Robert 
Hutchison, said that it would not be administratively practicable to have 
a battalion of the Scots Guards constantly quartered at Edinburgh. 

BaTTLe Crasps.—On the 19th of June the Under-Secretary of 
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State for War, in reply to a question by Major Paget, said that owing 
to the financial stringency it would not be possible to proceed with 
the proposal to issue battle clasps. 

Air Poricy.—On the 26th of June the Prime Minister, in the 
course of his announcement on British air-power, said that it was 
proposed to raise the Home Defence Force to 52 squadrons, by 
adding 34 squadrons to the authorised strength of the Royal Air 
Force. The average expenditure for this expansion, including both 
capital and maintenance, would be {5,500,000 annually, but this 
would not be reached until probably three years. 

Arr DEFENCE.—On the 2nd of July the Under-Secretary of State 
for War, in reply to a question by Mr. Batey, said that one Regular 
and two Territorial Air Defence Brigades were in process of formation. 

War Orrice.—On the sth of July the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, in reply to a question by Brig.-General Spears, asking 
whether the reports of Lord Weir’s Committee on Establishments 
contained recommendations as to economies in staff and adminis- 
tration, particularly in the War Office, replied that the reports were 
under the consideration of the Government. “ It is not proposed, 
nor in the public interest would it be desirable, to publish them.” 

Arr Force.—On the 5th of July the Secretary of State for Atr, in 
the course of a reply to Ser G. Collins, gave the following details : 
Number of British squadrons, 36%; number of machines per 
squadron, 10 to 12; total number of officers in R.A.F., 2,990; 
number of airmen, 26,835 ; number of British registered aeroplanes 
possessing certificates of airworthiness, 100. 

CavaLry.—On the roth of July the Under-Secretary of State for 
War, in reply to a question by Major Douglas Brown, stated that it 
was not the intention of the War Office to disband three cavalry 
regiments in the near future. 

FRENCH AIR EsTIMATES.—On the 12th of July the Secretary of 
State for Atr, in reply to a question by Mr. Lawson, stated that 
certain alterations, amounting in all to an addition of 65} million 
francs, were made to the Air Section of the French Budget during 
the passage of the Estimates. 

STRENGTH.—On the 12th of July the Under-Secretary of State 
for War gave the following comparative figures in reply to a question 
by Major Paget (exclusive of India and Aden) :— 


1st June, 1914. st June, 1923. rst June, 1914. rst June, 1923, 
Cavalry .. 14,2 -- 7,986 ra ea 87,125 .. 69,657 
Artillery .. 31,295 .- 22,615 Tanks — -. 3,996 
Engineers .. 10,034 -.- 7,424 


Similar figures were also given for the administrative troops. 
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OCCUPATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 16th of July the Prime 
Minister, in the course of a reply to Major Sir Frederick Kelley, said 
that the total extra cost of the military occupation of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles since 1918, was estimated in the case of the Army 
at about 13} millions, and of the Air Force at about £160,000. 

DISARMAMENT.—On the 23rd of July Mr. 7. Ramsay MacDonald 
initiated a debate on disarmament, moving that the Government be 
urged to take immediate steps to call an international conference. 
In the course of the discussion Major-General Sir F. Davidson 
pointed out that it is this country which has led the way so far in the 
reduction of armaments. The Prime Minister warned the House 
that the greatest difficulty in dealing with the question is “ that 
fighting instinct which is part of human nature.” ‘The motion was 
defeated, in effect, by 286 votes to 169. 

War Mepats.—On the 24th of July the Under-Secretary of State 
for War, in reply to a question by Captain Ainsworth, stated that the 
number of medals issued to date from the War Office was 5,541,385 
silver, and 7,608,221 bronze. 

MILITARY STRENGTH (GREAT Powers).—On the 25th of July the 
Under-Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Collison, gave the following figures of men under arms for 1913 and 
1922 respectively :— 


T1913. 1922. 


Great Britain .. Si 106,514 a 80,919 
France = a 666,743 oe 450,859 
Germany a aa 836,000 -: 100,000 
Russia .. a .. 1,300,000 apie petviacs il dae 
U.S.A. se a 86,500 - 137,000 


IMPERIAL AIRSHIP SCHEME.—On the 26th of July the Secretary of 
State for Air announced that it had been decided to resume the 
development of airships and to proceed, if possible, by means of a 
commercial service rather than by State operation ; it was proposed 
that a bi-weekly service of six large airships to India should eventually 
be set up; the whole scheme would be discussed at the Imperial 
Conference. 

MEDALS (REPLACEMENT).—On the 31st of July the Under-Secretary 
of State for War, in reply to a question by Captain Ainsworth, said 
that ex-soldiers who had accidentally lost their medals could have 
them replaced on payment of 7s. 6d. for a silver medal or 2s. for a 
bronze one. 


APPENDIX 


[Supphed from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 


I. THE ARMY 


rt. ARMY COUNCIL 

Rt. Hon. The Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.0O., T.D., Secretary of 
State for War (President of the Army Council). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. W. E. Guinness, D.S.O., T.D., M.P., T.A. Res., 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 

General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.3.¢., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.., 
Quarter-Master General to the Forces. 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A., Master 
General of the Ordnance. 


R. S. Gwynne, Esq., M.P., Parkamentary and Financial Secretary (Finance 
Member). 


Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O.; Sir C. Harris, G.BE., K.C.B., 
Secretaries and Members of Council. 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.0O., T.D. 


Miktary Secretary to the _Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B.; 
ne Sees? K.C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
ar. 


Judge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Director of Miltary Major-General J. T. Burnett-Stuart, K.B.E., 
Operations and C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
Intelligence. 


Director of Staff Duties. | Major-General C. F. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 


psc. 
Director of Military Training Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.¢. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.e. 


Director of Organisation. Colonel Sir R.S. May, K.B.E.,C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Director of Personal Major-General F. F. Ready, C.B., C.S.I., 
Services. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director-General Army Major-General Sir W. B. Leishmar, Kat., 
Medical Service. K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Director of Movements and Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) A. A. 
Quartering. McHardy, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Remounts. Colonel \temp. Col. on the Staff) C. E. G. 

Norton, C.B., C.S.I., A.D.C. 
Director of Supplies and Major-General P.O. Hazelton, C.B., C.M.G. 
Transport. 
Director of pei and Col. (Hon. Col. on the Staff) R. K. Scott, 
Ordnance Stores. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Director-General § Army Sige a W. D. Smith, G.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Veterinary Service. 
Master General of the Ordnance 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Commdt. R.A. 
Director of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) B. R. 
G. 


Kirwan, C.B., C.M. 
Director of Fortifications Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
B 


, C.B. 
Director General of Sir H. Mensforth, K.C.B., C.B.E. 


Under Secretary of State for War 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. W. E. Guinness, D.S.O., T.D., M-P., 
. T.A. Res. 


Director-General of Terri- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, 
torial and Volunteer K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. R.A. 
Forces. 


Comptroller of Lands. E. H. Coles, Esq., C.B. 


Finance Member 
R. S. Gwynne, Esq., M.P. 
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Joint Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer 
Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Directors of Finance. H. H. Fawcett, Esq., C.B.; J. B. Crosland, 
Esq., C.B.; N. F. B. Osborne, Esq., C.B. 


Director of Army Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 
tracts. 


Joint Secretary of the War Office 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Principal Assistant- Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 


Secretary. 
Chap-ain-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 
A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


oa Officer Command- Lieut.-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonelon theStaff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) W. M. St. 
S G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge Major-General B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 


of Administration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. E. W. Harman, 
.B., D.S.O. 

1st Atr Defence Brigade. Colonel E. B. Ashmore, C.B., C.M.G., 
M.V.O., p.s.c. 

1st Drvision. Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c 

1st Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

and Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. W. Higginson, 
C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

3rd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. H. S. Knox, C.B., 
D.S.0O., psc. 

C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel Commandant W.H. Kay,C.B.,D.S.O. 

and Division. Major-General Sir E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

sth Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Jackson, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant F, W, Ramsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. and Division. one aaa H. D. O. Ward, C.B., 
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B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


pias Officer Command- General Sir G. F, Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.0O., Col. Comdt., R.A., AD.C. oe 
Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C 
Staff. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
Major-General in charge of Major-General J. W. O’Dowda, C. B., C.S. L. 


Administration. C.M.G., p.s.c. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.¢. 


10th Infantry Brigade. Oe Commandant W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., 
DS.O. 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. H. T. Lucas, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
14th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 
DS.O., ps 
C.R.A. 4th Division. Colonel CommandantS. F. Metcalfe,C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
ee es Anglian) Major-General J. Duncan, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Rees Te ee Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel G. J. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 
East Midland Infantry Colonel T. W. the Visct. Hampden, K.C.B., 
Brigade. C.M.G. 
CRA. 54th Division. Colonel H. C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
44th (Home Counties) Major-General SirH.W.Hodgson, K.C.M.G., 
Division. C.B., C.V.O. 
Surrey Infantry Brigade. Colonel B. C. Dent, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Kent and Sussex 1aawy Colonel P. M. Robinson, C. B., C. M.G. 


Brigade. 

Middlesex and Sussex Colonel W. J. Maxwell-Scott, C.B., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. psc. 

C.R.A. 44th Division. Colonel F. A. Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


C.—LoNpDON DISTRICT 

General Officer Command- Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., C.M.G. 
ing. 

General Staff Officer, and eas W.S. Balfour, D.S.O.,O.B.E.,M.C., 
Grade. psc 

56th (The London) Major-General Sir G. P. T. Fielding, K.C.B., 
Division. K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

1st London Infantry Brigade. Colonel G. C. Hamilton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

2nd London Infantry Colonel A. Maxwell, C.M.G., D S. O., T.D. 

rig 
ard _ Landon Infantry Colonel H. W. Studd, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Brg psc 
C.R.A. 56th (The London) Colonel F, W. H. Walshe, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Division. A.D.C,, psc. 
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C.—LOoONDON DIsTRIcT—continued 


(The London) 


Infantry 
Infantry 


i ea Sir W. Thwaites, K.C.M.G., 


C.B., p.s. 
Infantry Colonel R. C A. McCalmont, D.S.O. 


Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel Hon. A. G. A. ee V.C., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


neg » psc 
C.R.A. 47th (The London) Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., -C.M.G. 
Divi: 


D.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


aay Officer Command- 


General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 
Colonel on the Staff in 


charge of Administration. 


sth Cavalry Brigade. 

6th Cavalry Brigade. 

50th (The Northumbrian) 
vision. 

Durham Infantry Brigade. 


siete Infantry 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. I. Maxse, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., ¢.s. 
Colonel W. W. Seymour, psc. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. L. 
Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p..e. 

Colonel H. F. Wickham, C.I.E. 

Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General F. A. Dudgeon, C.B., p.s.c. 


Colonel! G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.O., T.D. 
Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, CM.G., D.S.0. 


rigade. 
York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brigade. 

C.R.A. soth (Northum- 
brian) Division. 

49th (West Riding)Division. 

1st West Riding Infantry 
Brigade 

and West ‘Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

3rd West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

is 49th (West Riding) 


vision. 
46th (North Midland) 
Division. 

Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
shire Infantry Brigade. 
Staffordshire Infantry 

rigade. 


Bri 
The Sherwood Foresters 
(Notts and Derby) 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 46th (North Mid- 
land) Division. 


Colonel C. E. Palmer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Major-General A. A. Kennedy, C.B., C.M.G., 
Célonel W. H. L. Allgood, C.M.G., D.S.0. 
Colonel R. E. Sugden, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Colonel W.M. Withycombe, C.B., C.M.G., 
ei cise E. N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
Kae Cedi C. C. Van Straubenzee, C.B., 
Colsael HL. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel L. Holland, D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Colonel G D. Goodman, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
V.D., T.D. 


Colonel Sir S. H. Child, Bt., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 
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E.—NORTHERN IRELAND DISTRICT. 
png Officer Command- eee A. R. Cameron, C.B., C.M.G., 


p-s. 
General Staff Officer 2nd Brevet ‘Lieut.-Col. R. T. Hammick, D.S.O., 
Grade. ps.c. 


F.—ScoTTisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, 
ing. K.C.B., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officer Colonel E. G. L. Thurlow, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Ist : 

Colonel on the Staff in Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. A. Strick, 
charge of Administration. C.B., D.S.O. 

51st (Highland) Division. | Major-General A. B. Ritchie, C.B., C.M.G. 

Argyll and Sutherland Colonel G. Thorpe, C.M.D., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

Seaforth and Cameron Colonel J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 


Infantry Brigade. D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Black Watch and Gordon Colonel G. S. G. Crauford, C.B., C.M.G., 
Infantry Brigade. C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 
C.R.A. 51st (Highland) Colonel H. R. Peck, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
vision. 
52nd (Lowland Division). Major-General H. L. Reed, V.C., C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.¢. 


Highland Light Infantry Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 
Brig 
West Scottish Infantry Colonel R. S. Murray-White, D.S.O. 


Brigade. 

East Scottish Infantry Colonel W. B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 
Brigade. 

C.R.A. 52nd (Lowland) Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Division. 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 
pon Officer Command- General Sir W. N. Congreve, V.C., K.C.B., 
M.V.O. 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 
St 


taf. Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge of Major-General G. H. B. Freeth, C.B., 


Administration. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

and Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant B. D. Fisher, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

3rd Division. Major-General Sir W. C. G. Heneker, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

ath Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. V. Hordern, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

8th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant S. E. Hollond, C.B., 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND—continued 


oth Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant E. S. Girdwood, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

C.R.A. 3rd Division. Colonel Commandant L. C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


48th om Midland) Major-General Sir P. de B. Radcliffe, 
Divisi K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.e. 
Warwickshire Infantry Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 
Brigade. 
Gloucestershire and Worcs. Colonel R. J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. psc 
Midland Infantry Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
On igade. 
CRA. 48th (South Mid- Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 
Division. 
437d (Wessex) Division. Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Devon and Cornwall Colonel C. G. Fuller, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 
South Wessex Infantry Colonel C. Bonham-Carter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
ade. 


Brg psec 
Hampshire Infantry Bgde. Colonel L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
DS.O., psc 
C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. Colonel G.H. W. Nicholson, C.B., C.M.G. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


a Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. De Lisle, 
K.C.B., Nae age D.S.O., p.s.c. 
General Staff Officer, Colonel R. J. F. Hayter, C.B., C.M.G., 


1st Grade. D.S.O., psc. 
Colonel on the Staff i/c Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) E. Evans, 
Administration. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. 


53rd (Welsh) Division. Major-General T. O. Marden, C.B., C.M.G., 
pst. 

North Wales Infantry Colonel Me by N. Madocks, C.B., C.M.G., 
Brigade. D.S.O 

foes oe Infantry Colonel J. G. ‘Dil, C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.c. 

rigade. 

South Wales Infantry Colonel R. McDouall, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
Brigade. D.S.O. 

C.R.A. 537d (Welsh) Colonel L. A. Smith, D.S.O. 

55th (West Lancashire) sr Peeples Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B., 
Divtsion. C.M.G., p.s.c 

von Lancashire Infantry aia R.G. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


rigade. ps. 
peek Se Infantry Brigade. Colonel. V. Campbell, V.C.,C.M.G ,DS.0., 
A.D 
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WESTERN COMMAND—continued 


South Lancashire and Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Cheshire Infantry Bgde. 

C.R.A. 55th (West Lanca- Colonel H. E. Carey, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
shire) Division. 

42nd (East Lancashire) Major-General A. Solly-Flood, C.B., C.M.G., 
Division. D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Manchester Infantry Bgde. Colonel H.C. Darlington, C.B.,C.M.G.,T.D. 

East Lancashire and Colonel R. J. Woulfe-Flanagan, D.S.O. ; 
Border Infantry Brigade. 

Lancashire Fusiliers Bgde. Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. 42nd (East Lanca- Colonel E. M. Birch, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
shire) Division. psc. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guernsey and Alderney Dis- 
trict : 

Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 

FSersey District : 

Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Sir W. D. Smith, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 
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4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 


ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment. 


The Life Guards (1st) Windsor 
and and) 


Royal Horse Guards | Regent’s Park 


(The Blues) 


3rd—6th + §§ Dragoon | Sialkot 
uards 


G 
4th—7th Dragoon | Secunderabad 
Guards 
ist The Royal Aldershot 
ns 


Dragoo 
The Royal Scots Greys) Risalpur 
(2nd Dragoons) 


grd The King’s Own | Constantinople 
Huss 


ars 
4th Queen’s Own Muttra 
ussars 
sth-6th Dragoons Egypt 
7th Queen’s Own Mhow 
sth. i Royal E 
ang oya gypt 
Irish Hussars 


gth Queen’s Royal Egypt 
Lancers 


1oth Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales’s 
Own) 
r1th Hussars (Prince 
Albert’s Own) 
12th Royal Lancers | Tidworth 
(Prince of Wales’s) 
13th-18th Hussars Aldershot 
14th-2oth Hussars Rhine 
15th-19th Hussars Tidworth 
16th-sth Lancers Lucknow 
17th-21st Lancers Tidworth 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. H. C. S. 
Ashton. 

R.G.H. Howard-Vyse, 
C.M.G., DS.O., 
p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Little, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. L. Rome, 

D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. S. Pilcher 


Lt.-Col. H.A. Tomkin- 
son, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. M. Duguid- 


McCombie, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. P. J. V. Kelly, 
G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. T. W. Prag- 
nell, D.S.O., p.s.e. 
Lt.-Col. C. R, errot, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. S. Sewell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J. Aas der 


Lt.-Col. W. J. Lockett, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. O. W. Brin- 


ton. 
Lt.-Col. E. F. Twist. 
Lt. - Col. J. G. Browne, 


C.M.G., 
D. od 

Lt.-Col. T. P. Melvill, 
D.S.O. 


Remarks. 


For Rhine 


For U.K. 


For Egypt 


For India 
For U.K. 
For York 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 
Stations of Units. 
Royal Horse Artillery. 
Bng. Battery. | _ Brig. | _ Battery. — 
1 H.-Q. Exeter 3 (ctd.) J Egypt 
: F Egypt 
A Trowbridge 5 H.-Q.,E,G | Aldershot 
Aldershot(for St. 
2 H.-Q., K Lucknow John’s Wood) 
C Meerut N St. John’s Wood 
H Sialkot : eH Aldershot) 
3 H.-Q. Egypt L Sergn dc ahed 
D Egypt 
Royal Field Artillery. 
1 ee 13, 92,26) E 
‘ o (H) Jubbulpore (for 
Ki? “(for 
‘ U.K. deed 
‘ Constantinople 
Bangalore 
5 Bordon 
Secunderabad 
6 Bordon Meerut 
y | Jubbulpore Agra 
" Deee G Jhansi 
t Gor 
Rae) Nowgong 
9 Deepcut Nasirabad 
Neemuch 
10 Sheffield 
k Mhow 
11 Rawalpindi 
18 Aldershot Campbellpore 
Larkhill 
18 Woolwich Porton 
Fyzabad 
14 Colchester (for Lucknow 
India) Bareilly 
15 ' Bulford bad 
Nowshera 
16 pH yderebed 
Sind) Peshawar 
86 di), 34 : Quetta Aldershot 


| 
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Batt .| Beig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt, | Beig. | Batt.| Brig. 
1 2nd} 53 | rsth}] 69 | 6th] 86) 16th]108/| 8th 
2 2and| 58 | 2nd] 70 th} 87) and] 104 | 13th 
3 27th} 54 | roth] 71 | 26th] 88 | 14th] 105 | 27th 
& 14th} 55 |2and} 72 | asth] 89 | 23rd/106 | 8th 
5 19th] 56 thi} 78 | sth} 90) ,, |107/| ,, 
6 26th | 57 2th 74 | 6th] 91) rath] 108 | arst 
7 2oth} 58 | asth] 75 | 3rd] 92/ 17th{109/ rst 
g and/ 59 | 18th} 76 | oth] 93) 18th] 110/ rsth 
9 7th} 60 | a3rdj 77 | 6th] 94! ,, §111/] rst 
10 13th] 61 | r4th] 78 | xr1th] 95); ,, {112 rsth 
11 2oth | 62 | 3rdj 79 | 6th] 96 roth 
12 roth} 68 | sth] 80 | rsth] 97) ,, 

13 27th] 64 | ,, | 81 th} 98, 1st 
14 26th] 65 | 3rd] 82 th} 99 | 2oth 
15 12th] 66 | qth] 83 | 11th} 100 | 23rd 
16 a4th| 67 | 2oth] 84 | ,, [101 | arst 
17 1oth} 68 | 14th] 85 | ,, [103] ,, 

C.—Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 
Brigades. | British Pack Batteries, — 
I. 2 3 4) 1g ee ee e Bulford 
II. 5, 7, 9,18 .. . | Farnborough 
1). 14 3 ais : . = eel (for 
gypt 
V. 13 ; ee . Aden 
16 F ree .- | Egypt 
20th (Indian) 10 .. | Jutogh 
Send (Indian) 2 So 
22nd (Indian yragali 
a dian 17 Quetta 
24 n 12 Sah oP 
2sth finger 6 - Kalabagh 
Royal Garrison Artillery Medtum Brigades. 
mcs. | ‘chica - [=| Be) 
1 H.-Q. | Shoeburyness 4 (H.-Q.15,14(H). Roorkee 
I | 13 (H) | Cawnpore 
(H) 16 (H) ' Delhi 
17, 19 (H) Larkhill ‘. 0.3 Co : 
2 H.-Q. | Ambala ee eens 
a 
7 ' Peshawar 3 
| 20 (FD), 22 (H) | 
7 | _— 8(H) | Karachi (unbri- 
3 H.-Q. 2 Constantinople gaded) 
(for Malta 21 Rhine (unbrig’d.) 


6 (H), TaD | | Gibraltar 


| 
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Engineers 


Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 


School of Military Engineering, Chatham 

Electric Light School, Gosport 

Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 

Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 

R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot 

Railway Training Centre, Longmoor 

1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 

and Co. (Field), Egypt 

3rd Co. (Fortress), Dover 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 

sth Co. (Field), Aldershot 

7th Co. (Field), Rhine 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 

gth Co. (Field), Colchester 

11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

s2th Co. (Field), Constantinople (for 
Aldershot) 

13th Co. (Survey), York 

14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 

15th Co. (Fortress), Constantinople (for 
Gibraltar) 

16th Co. (Fortress), North Shields 

17th Co. (Field), Bulford 

19th Co. (Survey), Southampton 

22nd Co. (Fortress), Gosport 

a3rd Co. (Field), Aldershot 

24th Co. (Fortress), Constantinople (for 
Malta) 


26th Co. (Field), Bordon 

27th Co. (Fortress), Bermuda 

29th Co. (Army Troops), Constantinople 

30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 

31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

33rd Co. (Fortress), Spike Island 

34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 

35th Co. (Fortress), Pembroke 

36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 

38th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 

40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 

41st Co, (Fortress), Singapore 

42nd Co. (Field), Egypt 

43rd Co. (Fortress), Mauritius 

44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 

45th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 

49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry 

54th Co. (Field), Bordon 

ssth Co. (Field), Constantinople (for 
Catterick) 

56th Co. (Field), Bulford 

58th (Porton) Co., Porton 

59th Co. (Field), Shorncliffe 

Experimental Bridging Co., Christ- 
church 

1st A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown 


E.—Infantry Regiments 


Regiment. Location. 


tst Grenadier Guards, Chelsea Barracks 


2nd ditto Constantinople 

grd_— ditto Windsor 

1st Coldstream Tower of London 

Guards 

and ditto Hyde Park 
Barracks 

3rd ditto Constantinople 

1st Scots Guards Wellington 
Barracks 

and_= ditto Pirbright 

tet Irish Guards Constantinople 


1st Welsh Guards 


| 


Chelsea Barracks |Lt.- Col. T.R.C. Price, | 
CM. D.S.O.. 


Commanding Officer. Remarks 

Lt.-Col. E. G.H. Powell, 

Lt.-Col. Hon. E. M. | For Alder- 
Colston, C.M.G., shot 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Lt.-Col. Lord H. C. 

Seymour, D.S.O. 

aN ok J. E. Gibbs, | ForPirbright 
M 

Lt.-Col. G. J. Edwards, 

D.S.0O., M.C. 

Lt.-Col. W. St. A. | For Alder- 

Warde-Aldam,D.S.O.| shot 


Lt.-Col. F. G. Alston, 
G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. B. H. S. 


.O. 
Lt.-Col. Hon. H.R. L.G. For Gib- 
oo DS.O., raltar 


For Pirbright 


psc. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 


1st Royal Scots) The 
Royal 


and ditto 


1st Bn. The Queen’s 
Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey) 
and. ditto 


Regt. 


1st Bn. The Buffs 
(East Kent Regi- 
ment) 

2nd__ ditto 


1st Bn. The King s 
Own Royal Regi- 
ment (Lancaster) 

and_—_ ditto 

rst Northumberland 

Fusiliers 

and ditto 


1st Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment 
and. ditto 


1st Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London 
Regiment) 

and ditto 


1st Bn. The King’s 
t (Liver- 


pool 
and ditto 


1st Norfolk Regiment 


and ditto 

ist_ Lincolnshire 
and ditto . 

tet ee 


2nd_— ditto 


1st Suffolk Regiment 
2znd_ ditto 


Location, 
Secunderabad 
Aldershot 
Aldershot 


Lucknow 
Constantinople 


Portland 
Shorncliffe 
Rangoon 
Rhine 
Fyzabad 
Chatham 
Nazirabad 
Jullundur 


Constantinople 
Jersey 


Hong-Kong 
Colchester 
Aden 
Enniskillen 
Dinapore 
Devonport 


Delhi 


Wellington 
Colchester 


1st Bn. The Somerset Holywood, 


Light Infantry 
(Prince Albert’s) 
and___ ditto 


i 


Commanding Officer. 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
Lt.-Col. H.E. P. Nash, 


D.S.0O. 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Whin- 
field. 


Lt.-Col. E. B. Mathew- 
Lannowe, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. R. E. Power, 
D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. J. Kennedy, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. H. R. Head- 
lam,C.M.G.,D.S.0., 


psc. 
Lt.-Col. J. A. Nixon 
Lt.-Col. A. C. L. H. 


donald, CM.G. »Ptc. 


Bt.-Col. C. F. Watson, 


C.M.G.,D.S.O., p.s.¢. 


Lt.-Col. M. O. Clarke, 
D:S.0O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. H. A. Walker, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0., 


p-s.c. 
Lt.-Col. L. M. Jones, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. W. A. Blake, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
C.M.G 


Lt.-Col. F. G. Spring, 
C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.s.c. 

_F. W. Great- 
wood, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col.G.N.T.Smyth- 
Osbourne, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p4.c 

Lt.-Col. J. D. Ingles, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F.T.D. Wilson, 

Lt.-Col. S. J. B. Bar- 
nardiston, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. H. Yat- 
man, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. A. W.S. Pater- 
son, : 
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| Re marks. 


Lt.-Col. J. H. Mackenzie, sat Allaha- 


For Col- 
chester 


For Gib- 
raltar 


For Alder- 
shot 


For Jamaica 


For Col- 
chester 


For Alder- 
shot 
For Iraq 


For Devon- 
port 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. Location, Commanding Officer, Remarks. 

1st Bn. The West Rhine Bt.-Col. G. D. Price, 

Yorkshire Regiment C.M.G. 

(The Prince of 

Wales’s Own) ; 
2nd__ ditto Iraq Bt.-Col. T. N. S. M. | For India 

Howard, D.S.O. 

1st East Yorkshire Egypt Lt.-Col. T. A. Headlam 


and ditto [Regiment| Constantinople Lt.-Col. F. H. Harvey, | For Lich- 
C.M.G., DS.O., field 


psc. 
1st Bedfordshire and | Colchester Lt.-Col. W. Allason, | For Alder- 
Hertfordshire Regi- D.S.O. shot 
and_ ditto [ment| Kamptee Lt.-Col. G. D. Jebb, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., p.3.c. 
1st Leicestershire Aldershot Lt.-Col. E. L. Challe- 
Regiment nor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
and _—_ ditto Jhansi Lt.-Col. C. H. Haig, | For Khar- 
D.S.O toum 


rst Bn. The Green | Madras and Bel- | Lt.-Col, M. D. Carey 
Howards (Alexan- lary 


dra Princess of 
bhi Own al 
shire Regiment 
and_s ditto Dover Lt.-Col. N. E. Swan, 
ps.c. 
1st Lancasbire Tidworth Lt.-Col. C. de Putroa. 
usiliers 
2and_ ditto Nowshera Lt.-Col. H. M. Farmar, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Royal Scots Glasgow Bt.-Col. O. H. Delano- 
Fusiliers Osborne, C.M.G., 
psc. 
2nd ditto Sialkot Bt.-Col. H. E. R. R. 
Braine, C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.O., ps.c. 
oC Cheshire Lucknow Lt. ante oe Aa Chet- 
egiment wynd-oStaplyton,p3.c. 
2nd ditto Strensall Lt.-Col. AP Crockene 
den, DSO » psc. 
rst Royal Welch Multan Lt.-Col. C. S. Owen, 
Fusiliers C.M.G., D.S.O. 
and ditto Pembroke Dock | Lt.-Col. C.C. Norman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
rst South Wales Bor- | Blackdown Lt.-Col. A. J. Reddie, | For Devon- 
derers C.M.G., D.S.O. port 
and ditto Barrackpore arrest H. P. Yates, 
1st King’s Own Constantinople Bt.-Col.P.A.V.Stewart,| For Edin- 
Scottish Borderers C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.e. burgh 
2nd__ ditto Devonport Lt.-Col. E. N. Broad- | For Egypt 
bent, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
1st Bn. Cameronians| Aldershot Lt.-Col.O.M.Torring- 
(Scottish Rifles) ton, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
and ditto Iraq eo. H. H. Lee, | For India 
1st Royal Inniskilling | Bombay Lt.-Col. C. Ridings, | For Iraq 


Fusiliers D.S.O., O.B.E. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 


1st Gloucestershire 


Regiment 
2and__ ditto 


bi East Surrey 
egiment 
2nd ditto 


Ist Duke of Corn- 


1st Border Regiment 
and ditto 


ret South Stafford- 
shire i t 

and ditto 

1st Dorsetshire Regt. 

ands ditto 

1st Bn. The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) 

and__ ditto 


1st Welch Regiment 


and _ ditto 


abi ort i eaetTT 
a oyal High- 


Location, 
Rhine 


Aldershot 
Chakrata 
Rhine 
Constantinople 


Egypt 
Peshawar 
Aldershot 


Londonderry 
Constantinople 
Egypt 

Bordon 
Maymyo 
Plymouth 
Aldershot 
Egypt 
Portsmouth 


Mhow 


Commanding Officer, 


Lt.-Col. J.R. Wethered, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. sp 5.6. 
me gs R. Wi 


Lt.-Col. H. A. Fulton, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R. K. Healing. 


Bt.-Col. C. L. Smith, 
Vv ( @ e 


e e M. 
Lt.-Col. G. H. Harri- 
son, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Grubb, 
CM.G., S.O., 
p.3.e. 
Lt.-Col. R. Bellamy, 


D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. A. E. Glas- 


gow, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. E. Andrews, 
O.B.E 


Bt.-Col. C. N. French, 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Ritchie, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Berkeley, 
G »5.0., 


H. Ed 
DSO.” 
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Remarks. 


For Alder- 


shot 


For Malta 


For Hong- 
Kong 


For Gosport 


For Aden 


For Malta 


For Malta 
For Alder- 
shot 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


2nd Bn. The Black 
Watch (Royal High- 
landers) 

1st Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 

2znd_ ditto 


1st Essex Regiment 


and_s ditto 
1st Bn. The Sher- 
wood Foresters 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 
2znd_s ditto 


1st Bn. The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 

2nd__ ditto 


Ist Northamptonshire | 


Regiment 
2nd__ ditto 


1st The Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment 
(Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) 

2and__ ditto 


rst Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent 
2nd ditto [Regiment 


1st King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry 
and__ ditto 


1st The King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry 
2nd‘ ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) | 
2nd_s ditto 
1st King’s Royal 
ifles Corps 
ditto 


2nd 
1st Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh’s) 
2nd_ss ditto 


Location. 


Bordon 


Shorncliffe 


Charial 
Bordon 


Ambala 
Blackdown 


Kuldana 


| 
| Constantinople 


Tidworth 
Shorncliffe 


_ Lahore 


Bareilly 


Plymouth 
Poona 
Ballykinlar 
Rhine 


Ferozepore 


Poona 
| Tidworth 
Rhine 


| Singapore 


Quetta 
Rhine 
Tidworth 


Bangalore 


Teo: 
D.S.O 


.O. 
Bt.-Col. S. G. Francis, 
| D.S.O. 


‘Lt.-Col. H. D. Buchanan- 


Commanding Officer. 
S. A. Innes, 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Staple- 
ton, C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. E. R. Clayton, 
C.M.G.,D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Moffitt, 


Lt.-Col. J. H. Wybergh 


Lt.-Col. R.S. Popham, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. E R. Fitz- 
patrick, C.B.E., D.S.O, 


Lt.- are) R.E. Berkeley, 
Ltis Col. .C.. Ry. 3; 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 
ton, D.S.O. 


Dunlop, C.M.G.,D.S.O 

Lt.-Col. C. E. Kitson, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Trevor, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. E. Heath- 
soe os C.M.G., 


S.0. 
Lt.-Col. P. L. Hanbury, 
C.M.G.,D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. P. F. Fitz- 
gerald, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R. M. Heath, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. E. Swainson 

Lt.-Col. B. J. Majendie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col.H.C.R. aa 


Lt. -Col. A. W. Timmis, 
M.C. 


Remarks. 


For North 
hina 


For Alder- 
shot 


For India 


Digitized by Google 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


1st Bn. The North 
Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 

and. ditto 

1st York & Lancaster 
Regiment 

and ditto 


1st Durham Light 
Infantry 

and ditto 

1st Highland Light 
Infantry 

and_—_s ditto 


1st Seaforth High- 


landers (Ross-shire) 


Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 
and ditto 


1st Gordon Highldrs. 
and ditto 


rst The Queen’s Own 
Cameron  High- 


1st Bn. The Royal 
Ulster Rifles 


and ditto 


Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers (Princess Vic- 
toria’s) 

ll and Suther- 
land Highlanders 


Location. 
Guernsey 
Alderney 
Jubbulpore 


Secunderabad 


Lichfield 
Rhine 
Karachi 
York 
Ahmednagar 
Edinburgh 


Constantinople 
Belfast 


Landi-Kotal 
Constantinople 
Fort George 
Calcutta 


Aldershot 


Parkhurst, Isle of 


Wight 
Egypt 


Dover 
Allahabad 


Aldershot 


Cawnpore and 


Benares 


Constantinople 


and 


Commauding Officer, Kemarks. 


Bt. oa J. Wyatt, 


Lt.-Col. G. H. Wedg- 
wood, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. M. Hutchin- 


Lt.-Col. J. W. Jeffreys, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. R. E. S. Pren- 
tice, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S 


For Belfast 


Lt.-Col. H. F. Baillie, 
D.S.0., p.8.. 


For Malta 


E. Craig- 
Brown, D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. G. I. Fraser, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. E. G. Dunn, 
DS.O., p8.c. 

Lt.- Col. . J. N. 
Cooke-Collis, a 


For Rhine 
For Rhine 
For India 


Lt.-Col. G. W. Muir | For Egypt 


Lt.-Col. W. G. Neilson, 
C. Hs G.,, D.S.O., 


Lec -Col. E. B. Powell, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. J. H. Buxton, 
C.M. 5.0. 


For Park- 
hurst 


For Alder- 
shot 
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5. TANK CORPS 


1st (Depot) Tank Battalion 5 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Mudie, D.S.O. es | psc 


Wool, Dorset. 
Farnborough. 


Lt.-Col. C. D. V. Cary-Barnard, C.M.G., DEO. 


3rd Tank Battalion 


Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, CM. G., D. Ss ioe 


4th Tank Battalion 


Ww 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.0. 


sth Tank Battalion 


Lieut.-Col. K. M. ‘Laird, ‘DS.0. s Pe 
‘“*B” Company, sth Battalion .. z 
Captain F. Tucker, M.C. 
Tank Workshops Training Battalion 
. Hudson, 
M.I.Mech.E., p.a.c. 
Central Schools Tank Corps 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Woods, D.S.0. 
Ist and 2nd Armoured Car Companies. 


Lieut. - Col. 


Delhi and Agra. 
Kirkee and Bombay. 
Ireland. 
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II. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
[Corrected up to the ist Fuly, 1923.] 


Army Headquarters 
Commander-in-Chief 


Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency General H. S., Lord Rawlinson of 
Trent, G.C.B.,G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G.,p.s.c., A.D.C. 


General Staff Branch 


C.G.S. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., L.A. 
D.C.G.S. Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
D.M.O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir W. S. Leslie, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
D.M.T. Colonel I (Temp. Col. on the Staff) F. J. Marshall, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS DIRECTORA 
D.D. (Intell.) Colonel W. L. O. Twiss, C.B.E., M.C., p.s.c. 
STaFF DuTIES DIRECTORATE 
D.D.SD. ColonelJ.F.S.D.Coleridge, C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., IA. 
ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 
Major-General, Cavalry. Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C.S.L,, 
9.O., p.s.c., L.A. 
Major-General, Artillery. Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel G. H. Boileau, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Royal Engineers. R.E., BS. 


Adjutant-General’s Branch 


A.G. Lieut.-General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c., LA. 

D.A.G. and D.P.S, | Major-General H. O. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., IA. 

D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.c., LA. 


Quartermaster-General’s Branch 


Q.M.G. Lieut.-General Sir G. F. MacMunn, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.L, D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

DOM.G. Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B., p.s.c., 
BS. 

D.M. and Q. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir P.O. Hambro, 


.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
Military Secretary. Major-General H. F. Cooke, C.B., C.S.1., D.S.O., L.A. 


Ordnance Branch 


D.G.O. Major-General L. R. Kenyon, C.B. 
D.D.G.O. Lieut.-Colonel C. J. D. Freeth. 


14 
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Headquarters, Northern Command 
(MuRREE) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir W. R. Birdwood, Bart., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, C.LE., D.S.O., LA. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. M. Wagstaff, 


General Staff. C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
D.A. and Q.M.G. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., D.S.O., L.A. 
Headquarters, Peshawar District 
(PESHAWAR) 
Commander. Lieut.-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.IL.E., C.B., 


C.M.G., p.s.c., LA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 18ST INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
Beatty, C.B., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, I8T INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Landikotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. G. Loch, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. C. Potter, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S, G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Kohat District 


(KoHAT) 
Commander. Major-General A. LeG. Jacob, C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., 
p.s.c., IA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander. 
Headquarters, Rawalpindi District 
(Murree) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. C. C. Uniacke, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, IITH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. 
Coningham, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 
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Rawalpindi District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. Herdon, 
C.LE., p.s.c., LA. 


HIRADQUARTERS, 12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Rawalpind) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. Gwyn- 
Thomas, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., I.A. 


Headquarters, Lahore District 
(Lahore Cantonment) 
Commander. Major-General A. E. Wardrop, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Sialkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. H. Rankin, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Headquarters, Ferozepoore Brigade Area 


(Ferozepoore) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. J. Poole, 
C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(Fullundur) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. F. Bain- 
bridge, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


Headquarters, Lahore Brigade Area 
(Lahore) 
Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. S. St. John, 
C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., I.A. 
AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. J. P. 
Browne, C.B., p.s.c., LA. 


Headquarters, Western Command 
(KARACHI) 

G.O.C.-in Chief. Lieut.-General Sir George M. Kirkpatrick, K.C.B., 

K.C.S.I., p.s.c., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) H. B. D. 

General Staff. Baird, C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 

D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) J. C., 

Harding-Newman, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Headquarters, Baluchistan District 


(QUETTA) 
Commander. Major-General Sir D.G.M.Campbell, K.C.B.,B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. L. Tarver, 
C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 
(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel P. F. Pocock, D.S.O., IA. 
ZHOB AREA 
(Loralas) 
Area Commander. Colonel C. R. Bradshaw, C.B.E., p.s.c., L.A. 


Headquarters, Sind-Rajputana District 
(KARACHI) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. C. Holman, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
S.0., p.s.c., LA. 
HEADQUARTERS, NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. H. Hare, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Waztristan Force 
(Dera IsMAIL KHAN) 
Commander, Major-General Sir T. G. Pannen K.C.B., 
C.M.G., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 5TH INDIAN INFANTRY puciae 
(Razant) 
Brigade Commander. 
HEADQUARTERS, 7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razmak) 
Brigade Commander. Brevet-Colonel O. C. Borrett, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
HEADQUARTERS, 8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel J. L. Furney, I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 9TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. P. C. 
Keily, C.M.G., D.S.O., L.A. 
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Waziristan Force—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manzat) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. D. De Pree, 
B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Sorarogha) 
Commander (Temp.). Colonel P. H. Dundas, D.S.O., O.B.E., LA. 


Headquarters, Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 
G.0.C.-in-Chief.. General Sir H. Hudson, K.C.B., K.C.IE., A.D.C., 
LA 


Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) E. T. 


General Staff. Humphreys, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) H. Barstow, 
C.B.E., I.A. 


Headquarters, United Provinces District 
(Meerut) 
Commander. Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. L. Gregory, 
C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. W. Pitt- 
Taylor, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. N. Mac- 
mullen, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., 1A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J. H. K. 
Stewart, C.B., D.S.O., I.A. 
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United Provinces District—continued 


HEADQUARTERS, DELHI INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 
(Delhi) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) K. Wigram, 
C.B., C.S.1L., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 


Commander. Major-General T. A. Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) 
(Allahabad) 


Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. G. Stewart, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Southern Command 


(Poona) 
G.0.C.-in-Chief.. Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Marshall, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. J. B. Hay, 
General Staff. C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., IA. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General P. Holland-Pryor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Headquarters, Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander. Major-General Sir L. R. Vaughan, K.B.E., C.B., 
D:S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(fhanst) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. R. Cassels, 
D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, JUBBULPORE BRIGADE AREA 


(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. H. Beach, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Headquarters, Poona District 
(Poona) 
Commander. Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.I., 
p.s.c., LA, 
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Poona District—continued 


5TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. A. C. 
Godwin, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS 16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. D. H. 
Moor, C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Secunderabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. F. Orton, 
p.s.c., L.A. 
Headquarters, Bombay District 
(Bombay) 
Commander. Major-General H. A. V. Cummins, C.M.G., p.s.c., 
I.A. 
Headquarters, Madras District 
(Wellington) 
Commander, Major-General J. Ponsonby, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., B.S 


HEADQUARTERS, BANGALORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Bangalore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. W. Jack- 
son, C.S.I., D.S.O., I.A. 


Headquarters, Burma Independent District 


(Maymyo) 
Commander. Major-General Sir V. B. Fane, K.C.B., K.C.L.E., 
1.A. 


RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 


(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Ross, 
C.1.E., D.S.O., IA. 


Aden 
Commander. Major-General T. E. Scott, C.B., C.LE., D.S.O., 
1A. 
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III. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


President of the Air Council, Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir S. J. G. 
Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M.P., Secretary of 


State for Air. 
Vice-President of the Air The Duke of Sutherland, Under Secretary 
Council. of State for Air. 
Members. Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, 


Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the 
Air Staff; Air Vice-Marshal O. Swann, 
C.B., C.B.E., Air Member for Personnel ; 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Air Member for 
Supply and Research; Sir W.F. Nicholson, 
K.C.B., Secretary of the Air Ministry. 


2.—Air Ministry 
Secretary of State for Air. Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir S. J. G. 
Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M.P. 
Under Secretary of State The Duke of Sutherland. 
for Air. 
Secretary of the Aw Sir W.F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Ministry. 
Deputy Secretary and W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 
Accounting Officer of 
the Air Ministry. 
Department of the Under 
Secretary of State for 
Air :— 


Director of Civil Avia- Major-General Sir W. S. Brancker, K.C.B., 
tion. A.F.C. 
ge Director of Air Lieut.-Colonel I. A. E. Edwards, C.M.G. 


Transport. 
Controller of Aerodromes Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 
and Licensing. 


Department of theSecretary 
of the Air Ministry :— 
Secretary. Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Deputy Secretary. W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 


Principal Assistant Secree H. W. W. McAnally, Esq., C.B.; B. E. 
taries. Holloway, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., C.B., D.S.O. 
Director of Accounts. J.S. Ross, Esq., Gent 
; H. W. Clothier, Esq. (acting). 
Deputy Directors. F. W. N. Sibley, Esq. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Dept. of the Secretary of the 
Air Ministry (contd.) :— 
Director of Contracts. 

Deputy Director. 
Director of Meteoro- 
logical Office. 

Directorate of Lands (Foint 

Service for War Office 

and Air Ministry) :— 
Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 

pensation Officer. 

Department of the Chief of 

the Air Staff :-— 
Chief of the Air Staff. 
Civil Assistant. 
Director of Operations 
oad Intelligence. 
Director. 
Director of ll 
rector of Training. 
Deputy Dzirector. 


cations. 


sonnel :— 
Air Member for Per- 
sonnel, 
ty Director of 
ersonnel. 
Deputy Director of 
Org _— 
Director of Medical 


teat ae (eae g). 
. Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


E. H. Coles, Esq., C.B. 
Colonel H. F. Cobb, O.B.E. 


Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Captain T. B. Mareon, M.B.E. 

Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

Group-Captain C. S. Burnett, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir I. L. B. ee K.B. E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

Air Commodore T. C. R. iipgins, C.M.G. 

Group-Captain P. L. W. Herbert, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

Colonel I. Curtis. 

Major-General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 

Colonel T. D. Mackie, C.M.G., O.B.E., 
M.I.Mech.E. 

Group-Captain L. F. Blandy, D.S.O. 


Air Vice-Marshal O. Swann, C.B., C.B.E. 


Group-Captain P. B. Joubert de la Ferte, 
C. M. G., D.S.O, p.s.a. 
Group-Captain R. P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C. 


Air Commodore D. Munro, C.LE., M.B., 
M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.). 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Department of the Air 
Member for Supply 


and Research :-— 

Air Member for Supply Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
and Research. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.¢. 

Director of Research. Brig.-General R. K. Bagnall-Wild, C.M.G., 


C.B.E. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander H. M. Cave-Browne- 
Design. Cave, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander E. D. M. Robertson, 


Armament. DF.C. 

Deputy Director of Wing-Commander J. B. Bowen, O.B.E. 
Instruments. 

Deputy Director of Aero- Lieut-Colonel H. W. S. Outram, C.B.E. 
nautical Inspection. 

Director of Equipment. | Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Deputy Director. Wing Commander G. Laing, O.B.E. 


3.—Air Commands 
A.— HOME 
(a) Inland Area 
The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 


tion of those units included in the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 

Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 

Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 

Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 


Air Vice-Marshal.. .. J. F. A. Higgins, C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Atr Commodore .. .. H.C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., p.s.c., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Group i -. Kenley. 
No. 24 Squadron : ea ” 
(a) Signal Co-operation Flight - ‘5 


»» 32S9quadron (H.Q. & 1 Flight) .. + 

»» I2Squadron (H.Q. & 1 Flight) .. Northolt. 

»» 41 Squadron (H.Q. & 1 Flight) .. Pe 
Inland Area Communication Flight .. ‘5 
Superintendent of R.A.F. Reserves .. 
No 1 Stores Depot... a si Kidbrooke. 


99 4 99 99 ee ee ee 
The Packing Depot .. ie .. Ascot. 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 
No 1 Group—continued 


Medical Stores Depot .. .. Kidbrooke, 
Armament and Gunnery School .. Eastchurch. 
No. 5 Wing H.Q. Biggin Hill. 
(a) No. 56 Squadron (H. Q. & 2 Flights) .. - 
(6) Night Flying Flight .. . 
School of Technical Training (Men) .. Manston. 
Record Office .. Ruislip. 
Care and Maintenance Party .» Hawkinge. 
Headquarters, No. 3 Group a .. Spittlegate, Grantham. 
No. 39 Squadron : Spittlegate. 
» 100 Squadron (H.Q. ‘&2F lights) « is 
Care and Maintenance Party . Digby. 
No. 7 Squadron Bircham Newton. 


»» Ix Squadron (H. Q. & 1 Flight) .. - 
2 Flying Training School .. Duxford. 


(a) ,. »» Ig Squadron (1 Flight) .. - - 
b) ,, 29 Squadron (1 Flight) . 5 
»» 5 Flying Training School | .. Shotwick. 
Aeroplane Experimental Establishment Martlesham. 
Headquarters, No. 7 Group a .. Andover. 
No. 4 Squadron en - -» South Farnborough. 
School of Photography - *” ” 
Experimental Section (R.A.E ) ci 39 
School of Army Co-operation .. Old Sarum. 
Central Flying School . : .. Upavon. 
No. 1 Flying Training School .. Netheravon. 
Electrical and Wireless School ss gg tes Down and Worthy 
own. 
School of Balloon Training .. -» Larkhill. 
No. 3 Stores Depot... sie .. Milton, Berks. 
»» 2 Squadron he -. Andover. 
Units Directly under Area iddan ie — 
R.A.F. Depot Uxbridge. 
(a) School of Physical Training ac and 
Drill : Uxbridge. 
R.A.F. Central Band .. ss 
Inland Area Medical Headquarters - ‘3 
M.T. Repair Depot .. Shrewsbury. 
Inland Area Aircraft Depot . .- Henlow, Beds. 
(b) Coastal Area 


The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 
Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, Donibristle, 
Leuchars, and Felixstowe. Also all Aircraft-Carriers and Units afloat 
in Fighting Ships in Home Waters, and all Recruiting Depots. 

H 3: 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 
Telephone No. : Museum 7840. 
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(b) Coastal Area—continued 


Ar Vice-Marshal. Sir Arthur V. Vyvyan, K.C.B., D.S.0O., Air 
Officer Commanding. 

Group Captain. _ Frederick W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Chief Staff Officer. 


Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 10 Cee as .. Lee-on-Solent. 
R.A.F. Base as .. Gosport. 
(a) Headquarters ‘3 be a a 
(b) No. 420 Flight .. as ie a 
(c) ,, 421 Flight - ee ae - 


), 46x Flight... 


Care and Maintenance Fay - .. Cattewater. 
R.A.F. Base Se oi .« Calshot. 

(a) Headquarters aie wis Ks - 

(6) No. 480 Flight... . ro ss 

(c) H.Q. Training Squadron... om a 

(d) Air Pilotage Flight sis = ‘s 

(e) Seaplane Training ee aes 3 

(f) Marine Training Section . ; 99 
School of Naval Cooperation .. .» Lee-on-Solent. 


Units Administered Direct by Area Headquarters. 
Care and Maintenance seers .. Donibristle. 


R.A.F. Base... .. Leuchars. 

(a) Headquarters .. - os 5 
(6) No. 401 Flight is = ” 
(c) ,, 402 Flight us es ” 
(d) 9 403 Flight os ee ” 
(e) ,, 404 Flight wa Se ’ 
(f) » 440 Flight oe oe 9 
( f) » 441 Flight ite oe ” 

) » 442 Flight 7 dis 99 


R.A.F. complements in— 
H.M.S. Argus. H.M:S. Eagle. * H.M.S. Hermes.* 
Marine and Armament se ae 
Establishment : Isle of Grain. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Felixstowe. 
Inspector of Recruiting, R.A. F, .. Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


(2) R.A.F. Recruiting Depot - 
(5) ,, ss + .. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
(c) 45 . 5 .. Birmingham. 
(Z) » r » .. Bristol. 
Air Ministry Wireless Section. . .. Kingsway, W.C.z2. 
R.A.F. Central Hospital Finchley. 


Research Laboratory and " Medical 
Officers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W.3. 
Central Medical Board ei és 99 


* Not in commission. 
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(e) Cranwell 
The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 
Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs, 


Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/ 5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
Air Officer Commandi 
Wing-Commander. L. A. Pattinson, D.S.0., M.C., D.F.C., 


Administrative Duties, 


Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. (Cadet) College. 
Boys’ Wing. 
Band. 
R.A.F. Hospital. 


(d) Haltoa 
The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 


dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 


Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton Camp. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 

ommodore. Francis R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 


Commanding. 
Wing Commander. A. T. Whitelock, Staff Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 1 School of isan iia 
(Boys). . Halton 
School of Cookery aie ee a ‘“ 
R.A.F. Hospital ae i ~ ‘4 


(ce) R.A.F. Staff College 
Postal Address : Andover, Hants. 


Telegraphic Address : Foresight, Andover. 
Telephone No. : Andover 84-87 and Salisbury 1go. 


Air Commodore. Henry R. M. Brooke-Popham, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., A.F.C. , p-s.c., Commandant. 
Asr Commodore. Robert H. Clark-Hall, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Group Captain. Wilfred R. Freeman, D.S.O., M.C., p-5.a. 
B.—OVERSEAS 


(a) R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Villa Victoria, Cairo. 
Air Vice-Marshal. Sir Edward L. Ellington, K.C.B, C.M.G., 
C.BE., p.s.c., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group-Captain. 
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B.—OVERSEAS—continued 
(a) B.A.F., Middle East—continued 


Units as follow :— 


Administered direct by Command ee odeal 


Egypt Stores Depot - 
» Engine Repair Depot .. 
» Aircraft Depot .. ay 
Aden Flight 
ters, Egyptian Group 
No. 216 Squadron ‘ 
99 47 99 os i 
Care and Maintenance Party .. 
No. 4 Flying Training School 


He 


(b) Constantinople Wing 


Aboukir. 

Abbassia, Cairo. 
Aboukir. 

Aden and Somaliland. 
Heliopolis. 

Heliopolis, 

Helwan. 

Moascar, Ismailia. 
Abu Sueir. 


(To be withdrawn) 
Headquarters : 'The British Forces in Turkey. 
Group Captain. P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O., Officer Com- 
manding. 
Wing Commander. D. L. Allen, A.F.C., Air Staff Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 25 Squadron 
| ae (Detached flight). 
29 207 99 
99 208 99 
Aircraft Park. 


No. x Aerodrome Party 


(e) Iraq Command 


Headquarters: Baghdad City. 


Sir J. M. Salmond, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O., 


Asr Marshal. 
D.S.O., Air Officer Commanding. 

Atr Commodore, L. E. O. Charlton, C.B., C.M. C. D.S.O., 
p.s.c., Chief Staff Officer. 

Atr Commodore. 


Staff Duties. 


R.A.F. Units as follow :— 


Administered Direct by Command pa la 
Station Commandant 
H.Q. Accountant Office oe 
Brigade Accountant Office 
Aircraft Depot 
Combined Hospital . 
Central Supply Depot 


J. G. ‘Hearson, C.B., D.S.O., Technical 
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(e) Iraq Command—continued 
Administered Direct by Command Headquarters—continued. 


Inland Water ig als ecanee! Baghdad. 
No. 1 Squadron : Hinaidi. 


99 6 99 99 

a Oo ‘s 
» 30 9 99 

» 45 ” 

is 566 - Mosul. 


99 7° 99 ee ee ee 
Headquarters, Armoured Car Wing .. .. Baghdad. 
No. 3 Armoured Car Company. ..  Basrah. 


99 4 99 99 ” Hinaidi. 
9” 5 ” 9” 99 Mosul. 
- . Baghdad. 
Headquarters, Basrah ce ig -» Basrah, 
Rest Camp .. i is a 
R.A.F. Prison 7 - - ‘3 
Stores Depot is és ait ” 
Base Supply Depot .. os - 5 
mbined Hospital .. i es is 
Inland Water Transport .. #8 es 
No. 84 Squadron .. as .. Shaibah. 
Miktary Forces in Iraq. 
2nd Battalion West Yorkshire 1/13th Frontier Force Rifles. 
Regiment. 6/13th Frontier Force Rifles. 
2nd Battalion Cameronians. 43rd (H.) Battery R.F.A. 
5/7th Rajput Regiment. 1zoth Indian Pack Battery. 
1/2nd Bombay Pioneers. 63rd Co. C.V.O. Madras Sappers 
1/1t1th Sikh Regiment. and Miners. 
3/16th Punjab Regiment. Iraq Signal Section. 
§/14th Punjab Regiment. No. 4 W/T Section. 


(d) R.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Simla. 


Asr Vice-Marshal. P. W. Game, C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., Air 
Officer Commanding. 

Group Captain. J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
Chief Staff Officer. 


Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Indian Wing ait Peshawar. 


No. 31 Squadron ij. ee Dardoni. 

No. 28 - 2 Peshawar. 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing -.  Risalpur. 

ae 27 Squadron se 6 ‘5 
Headquarters, No. 3 Indian Wing ae Quetta. 


No. 20 Squadron a oe ‘ 
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(d) R.A.F. India—continued 
Units administered direct by Command age — 
Karachi. 


Aircraft Depot os 

» Park - 6 - a3 Lahore. 
No. 5 Squadron... ee wv = Ambala, 
Central Accounts Office .. ‘i is Poona. 


(e) B.A.F. Mediterranean 
Headquarters : Valletta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units cooperating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 


Group Captain. A. W. Bigsworth, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
Officer Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 267 Squadron __.. ; .. Calafrana, Malta. 


Aitrcraft-Carriers :-—H.M.S. a 


(f) Other Units, &e. 
Aeronautical Committee of Sosuete via A.P.O., S oO, British 
(British Section) .. rr Army of the 


(g) Palestine Command. 
Headquarters : Bir Salem, Palestine. 


Major-General. Sir H. H. Tudor, K.C.B., C.M.G., General Officer 
Commanding. 
Colonel. C. Evans, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., General 
Staff Officer. 
Colonel. H. G. Reid, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.S.C., 
Colonel i/c Administration. 
R.A.F. Units as follow :— 
Command Accounts Office .. -» Bir Salem. 
Headquarters, Palestine Wing... .. Bir Salem. 
No. 14 Squadron... .. Ramleh, Palestine. 
No. 1 Armoured Car Company .. Jerusalem and Samakh. 
No. 2 Armoured Car Company .. Jenin and Jerusalem. 
M.T. Workshops and Pool .. .. Sarafand. 


sauce iil ae Trans-fordania .. Amman. 


Flyin 
a bears of No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. ‘ 
Other Untts in the Command :— 
Supply Depot .. a se .. Sarafand. 
Ordnance Depot ie at oe - 
Palestine General Hospital .. -. Ludd. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT is too early as yet to judge what will be the result of the reduction 
of the Conservative majority in the House of Commons in the recent 
General Election. The Prime Minister has decided to meet Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, until the 8th of January, there will be a period of 
respite for the politicians during which the leaders of the three 
Parties will be able to take a quiet survey of the curious position in 
which they are now placed. 

We trust that a change of Government will have no un- 
fortunate results for the Army. It is difficult to believe that 
any thinking man whose fate it may be to become Prime 
Minister of this country at a time like the present would 
run the risk of making any further reduction in our military 
strength. It is, indeed, hard to see how the Army could continue 
effectively to carry out its duties if it were made any smaller. At 
the same time, there is, of course, a school of political thought 
which considers that the Geddes axe did not cut deep enough and 
which is anxious to curtail the expenditure upon armaments. 
The Fighting Services have always been the recognized prey of 
the political economists who, except in moments of national crisis, 
are too apt to lose sight of the obvious reasons which necessitate 
their maintenance—factors which govern the size of the premium 
which has to be paid in the way of national insurance. But what- 
ever may be the pressure brought to bear upon him, we are 
hopeful that any statesman, who is entrusted by His Majesty with 
the responsibility of government, will remember that his first duties 
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are to ensure the defence of this country against foreign aggression 
and to maintain the integrity of the British Empire. 
& * & & & 

It is perhaps too much to hope that the speech delivered by the 
C.1.G.S. at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on the 9th of November has 
been studied with the attention that it deserves by the civilian 
population of this country. But as it was quite a short speech it is 
just possible that a few people outside the military profession may 
have read what the officer who is mainly responsible for the efficiency 
of the Army had to say with regard to its present condition. 

It is typical of the times in which we live that Lord Cavan should 
have thought it necessary to emphasize the fact that militarism is not 
a characteristic of the British soldier. So far as we are aware militarism 
—if by militarism is meant the domination of the professional soldier 
over the civilian—has not been known in this country since the days 
of Cromwell. But even if a desire for war for war’s sake had ever 
been a characteristic of the officers of the British Army, we doubt 
whether the most bellicose professional soldier could contemplate 
the outbreak of another European war without the gravest misgivings. 
The British Army to-day may be, as the C.I.G.S. told his audience, 
“a harder hitting, quicker moving instrument ” than it was before 
1914, but it is too small an army to play a forceful part in the world’s 
politics either as an instrument for the preservation of peace or for 
the making of war. It is admittedly designed mainly as a police 
force to be used wherever the occasion may require within the borders 
of the Empire. 

The opportunities, therefore, of making a career which are held 
out to young men if they adopt the military profession are not 
especially alluring. When this fact is taken into consideration 
and the anti-military attitude of mind of this generation is also 
remembered, it is not in the least a matter for surprise that there are 
so few candidates for Woolwich and Sandhurst. The C.I.G.S. 
expressed a hope that the assurance given by the Secretary of State 
for War in the House of Lords last July that no further reductions 
were to be made in the strength of the Army, might be an encourage- 
ment to parents to consider ‘“‘ the Army as a future career for their 
sons.” But an assurance of this kind on the part of one Government, 
although valuable, is, of course, no pledge for the action which may 
be taken by any succeeding Government. 

So long, therefore, as there is any fear of a reduction being 
made in the strength of the Army, so long as the opportunities 
of advancement in the Service are so doubtful, we feel that parents 
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cannot reasonably be expected to encourage their sons to embark 
upon a military career. In the old days men joined the Army 
because it offered to them an honourable and congenial occupation 
throughout their lives. But to-day no security of tenure is given to 
those who hold His Majesty’s Commission. 

We confess, therefore, to a feeling of considerable nervousness 
as to the future supply of officers. ‘The whole efficiency of an army 
depends upon that of its officers, and, if the supply of candidates for 
Commissions is so meagre as the C.I.G.S. stated it to be in his speech 
at the Mansion House, it is inevitable that there must be a deteriora- 
tion in the general standard of efficiency. Ata time like the present, 
when the rapid development of the scientific appliances of warfare is 
making greater and yet greater demands upon the intelligence and 
training of the Army, it is singularly unfortunate that there should 
be a scarcity in the supply of officers. We hope that the new 
Secretary of State for War, whoever he may be, will speedily make it 
clear that he has no intention of reversing the policy of his prede- 
cessor. In existing circumstances there is a greater necessity 
than ever for a continuous and plentiful supply of suitable 
candidates for Commissions. 

& & & & & 

Some wise man has remarked that it is useless to attempt to 
scare people when they have dined well, and the C.I.G.S. naturally 
refrained from saying anything at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet which 
might unduly harrow the feelings of the assembled company. But, 
nevertheless, he very properly explained the difficulty which is being 
found in recruiting the men for the Anti-Aircraft Brigades in the 
Territorial Army. ‘“‘ We have only 700 out of the 3,000 men we 
want for the two brigades already authorized. Later, we shall 
want, broadly speaking, another 12,000 men. We want them for the 
definite task of defending their own homes and they will be recruited 
and trained near to the localities which they will have to occupy 
if war comes. We want them, therefore, to defend their own kith 
and kin,” 

It seems almost incredible, even in these days when in some 
circles in this country, at any rate, it is no longer considered to be in 
good taste to allude to the late war because it was so terrible, or to 
think of any future war because it may be yet more terrible, that this 
public appeal to men to prepare themselves for the defence of their 
homes against an invasion from the air will be disregarded. 

« e @ ° ® 


The second volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s book, ‘‘ The 
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World Crisis,” is reviewed elsewhere in this number of the Army 
Quarterly. It is hardly necessary to say that it is a book worthy 
of its distinguished author. It will live both as an essential docu- 
ment for the historian of the future, and, what is much more rare, 
by reason of its literary merits. 

It will always be matter for argument whether Mr. Churchill’s 
original naval plan had a greater or less chance of success. To us 
he seems to have made a strong case for taking the risk. It does 
not seem to have been widely noticed that the American Ambassador 
at Constantinople, writing independently and during the war, took 
the same view of the chances of success of a naval operation as Mr. 
Churchill did; and, further, that Mr. Morgenthau has stated that 
Enver Pasha also held the same opinion. 

There has been a considerable amount of what, in our view, 1s 
somewhat petty criticism of Mr. Churchill’s book, on the alleged 
ground that it attempts to throw blame on Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Fisher, who are now dead and unable to reply, as well as on 
other distinguished public servants who may also, for one reason or 
another, be debarred from answering. We are bound to say that we 
look upon this criticism as misplaced and unjust. Mr. Churchill 
has documented his theses very amply, and he is surely justified 
in openly setting forth his own conclusions on the facts—just as, no 
doubt, any one else is justified either in agreeing, or in disagreeing, 
with those conclusions. It is hardly contestable now that either 
the naval operation alone might have succeeded, or that a carefully 
and completely and amply organized joint operation, prepared in 
secret from the outset, might have succeeded. It is also incontest- 
able, in the light of what we know now, that the responsibility 
for the half-and-half operation and half-and-half measures into 
which we eventually drifted cannot be laid at the door of Mr. 
Churchill. 

We think, in fact, that no exception can be taken to the account 
given of these great transactions in the second volume of ‘“‘ The World 
Crisis ’’—at least from the military point of view—until the point is 
reached at which Mr. Churchill discusses the decision to give up 
the Dardanelles campaign. His quarrel with the military decisions 
made at that time is very easy to understand in the light of the bitter 
disappointment which they must have brought to himself. None 
the less, we believe Mr. Churchill’s view to be wrong. He seems 
to see, but does not see clearly enough, that those decisions had been 
rendered inevitable by the half-hearted and half-measured begin- 
nings, and not by the prejudices of military officers without vision. 
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He has clearly not realized the actual gravity of the military situation 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula in the late autumn of 1915, nor has he 
realized its peculiarities. He has permitted himself a very scathing 
sentence on General Sir Charles Monro, which will give pain to 
all who know, and who have served with, that distinguished officer. 
Our reviewer has clearly pointed out that Sir Charles Monro, in 
reporting his view of the military situation to the Government, at 
least took his professional life in his hands, without thought for 
himself. The immediate result, in fact, was personally disastrous 
to Sir Charles. He was ordered to repair to Egypt in order to confer 
with General Maxwell, who, after all, could not, at that distance, 
have been much of a judge of the military position in the North 
/Egean, and on arrival in Egypt, he received orders—in terms 
of almost fierce rebuke—immediately to hand over the command 
of the Dardanelles Expeditionary Force. In fact, it seems that 
Mr. Churchill can hardly have been aware of the wording of 
Lord Kitchener’s telegrams, since he almost implies that Sir 
Charles Monro’s voyage to Egypt was taken of his (Sir Charles’s) 
own volition. Nor was it till between two and three weeks 
later, when the major decisions were on a fair way to being 
made, that Sir Charles was placed in superior command of 
the various forces in that part of the Mediterranean. In these 
matters Mr. Churchill does less than justice to a commander whose 
first thought was always of his duty and his country, and whose 
last thought was always of himself ; a commander, too, of ripe and 
experienced military judgment. 

But inthe matter of that military judgment he also does an injustice 
as regards Sir Charles Monro, and to most of those in positions of 
responsibility who served under him. Sufficient weight is certainly 
not given in the book to the immense strain to which the small 
Dardanelles Army had been subjected for so many months, never 
not under fire, less safe, indeed, in its rest billets than in the line. 
Obviously, the troops in the main theatre were subjected to more 
terrible ordeals ; we are only speaking here of the fact of the con- 
tinuous strain, never remitted. ‘This was certainly intensified to a 
point of considerable danger by, and after, the great blizzard at the 
end of November, when the British troops, practically without 
means of protection, were depleted to a point which was sufficient 
to justify the gravest anxiety. Nor does Mr. Churchill mention 
one of the weightiest factors on which Sir Charles Monro’s decision 
was based, namely, the practical impossibility of reinforcing his 
Army to a strength at which it might have been possible for him 
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to launch a great offensive with prospects of success. As it was 
put at the time by one officer of very high standing on the spot, in 
the Suvla and Helles areas the whole of the region between our 
lines and the sea would have had to be made into ‘“‘ one —— great 
hole ” if the necessary troops, ammunition, stores, etc., were to 
have been collected there. And there was nobody to dig the hole. 
Further, it is so seldom realized with what extreme slowness it is 
possible to land troops and their requirements from small boats 
on open beaches—more especially, of course, at a time of the year 
in the North /Egean, when such operations are liable to prolonged 
stoppage on account of weather. 

It is true that a large reinforcement had been put ashore at 
Anzac unobserved by the enemy before the Suvla operation, but 
the cliffs at Anzac made some things more practicable than the flat 
plain dominated by a semi-circle of hills at Suvla, or than the hill- 
dominated slopes running down to Cape Helles. Moreover, where 
were the guns and the howitzers and the ammunition to come from 
for another great offensive towards the end of the year? How were 
they to have been got ashore, where was their ammunition to have 
been collected, how was the whole paraphernalia to have been 
concealed within close range and under direct observation of the 
enemy’s gunners ? 

The point is that when Sir Charles Monro had to make his 
report, not one of those necessities was in reach, nor likely to come 
within reach, and some of the necessary factors for success could 
almost certainly never have been made practicable. 

It is true that Sir William Birdwood, with his usual courage, 
was in favour of holding on and “ chancing it,” but it is also true 
that Lord Byng’s judgment was the more weighty,* and the judg- 
ment of the commanders and staffs on the Peninsula (we refer to 
the judgment of officers of experience and in responsible positions) 
would have had little or no hesitation in agreeing with that of Lord 
Byng. They had had enough experience, for instance, to know 
how almost entirely ineffective was naval artillery fire against trenches. 

We join issue, therefore, with Mr. Churchill’s views on the 
Dardanelles campaign in this one respect only. The Army on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula in the late autumn of 1915 was not in a condition 
to assume the offensive, and could not have been put in a position 
to assume the offensive. Sufficient reinforcements in personnel and 

* Even Sir W. Birdwood was not always right—as who is ?—instance his 


recommendation to Sir Ian Hamilton on the 26th of April. See ‘‘ The World 
Crisis,” vol. ii. p. 324. 
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material were neither readily available, nor, if they had been, could 
they probably have been put ashore in such a way as to enable the 
Army to take the offensive rapidly ; and, while they were being col- 
lected ashore, they might, if the enemy had been able to increase his 
artillery largely at that moment, have been almost smothered before 
they were ready. Therefore we hold that the decision taken by 
Sir Charles Monro was undoubtedly correct, as, indeed, Lord 
Kitchener himself was big enough to recognize after his inspection 
of the situation, in spite of his having come to the Dardanelles with 
the strongest bias in the opposite direction. 
® & & & e 

We feel that our readers will be interested to read the article 
by General Cadorna, a translation of which we publish in this number. 
We do not ourselves propose to give any opinion upon the rights and 
wrongs of the matter which appears to be in dispute. It seems to us 
that a regrettable misunderstanding has arisen between two distin- 
guished men—a misunderstanding all the more regrettable because 
it involves national sentiment. In this country, Marshal Foch and 
General Cadorna are both so deservedly admired and respected that 
no British soldier could believe that either of them could be at fault 
in a matter of this kind. After the disaster at Caporetto, General 
Cadorna’s position was one of tremendous difficulty. The responsi- 
bility which rested upon him might well have appalled a man with 
less stability of character and less confidence in the patriotism of the 
Italian people. But no one has ventured to suggest that he failed in 
any way to appreciate the situation or to carry out all measures that 
were possible for the safety of his Army and the defence of his country. 
It seems to us that, if there was any real divergence of opinion between 
him and the Allied commanders, it lay not so much in the choice of a 
main line of resistance to the enemy’s advance as in the best disposi- 
tion of the British and French forces which were being hurried to his 
assistance. It appears to us equally clear that Marshal Foch when he 
went to Italy was inspired with one idea, and one idea only. Both 
he and Sir William Robertson were confident that the Austrian- 
German offensive could be brought to a standstill by the Italians, and 
their sole object was to do all in their power to assist General Cadorna 
to organize the necessary resistance. Marshal Foch, however, was 
also responsible to his own Government for the safety of the French 
troops under his command, and it was doubtless for this reason that 
he was unwilling to allow his Army to be divided until he had 
assured himself of the actual situation and could form some definite 
opinion as to the enemy’s intentions. No French general in Italy 
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could fail to appreciate the possibility of a great turning movement 
to the north-west by the Austrians and Germans, which might 
endanger his communications and even threaten the security of his 
own country. 


General Sir Henry Sclater, G.C.B., G.B.E., whose death occurred 
on the 27th of September, 1923, was an officer of great experience who 
throughout a long and honourable career filled with credit various 
important administrative posts in the Army. He was born in 1855 
and joined the Royal Artillery in 1875. He saw active service in 
Egypt and South Africa, and was Quartermaster-General and 
commanded a division in India. In April, 1914, after the unfor- 
tunate “‘ Curragh incident,” he was appointed to succeed Sir Spencer 
Ewart as Adjutant-General. The burden of work entailed in the 
raising of the New Armies consequently fell largely upon his 
shoulders. For eighteen months he dealt courageously with the 
mass of administrative problems with which he was faced. He had 
served under Lord Kitchener in South Africa, and his loyalty to, 
and affection for, his chief was only equalled by the latter’s confidence 
in him. But, as time went on, it was felt that an officer with a greater 
experience of modern warfare should fill the post of Adjutant-General, 
and, soon after Sir William Robertson’s appointment as C.I.G5S., 
Sir Neville Macready was brought back from France to succeed 
Sir Henry Sclater at the War Office. For the remainder of the 
war Sir Henry held the post of General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Southern Command, in which capacity he successfully dealt 
with a mass of administrative detail, He was made a Colonel 
Commandant of the Royal Artillery in November, 1918, and was 
promoted a General in June of the following year. He retired from 
the Army in 1922. 

& & @ & & 


A correspondent has supplied us with the following notice of 
the late Major-General Shoubridge :—The death of Major-General 
Thomas Herbert Shoubridge, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-two, has deprived the Army of the services 
of one of its most distinguished General Officers. His military 
career began in 1893 when he entered the Dorset Regiment, but he 
subsequently transferred to the Northumberland Fusiliers. In 
1897 he had his first experience of active service, in the Tirah 
Expedition, and revealed those soldierly qualities by which his 
subsequent career was so conspicuously marked. For his service 
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in this expedition he was mentioned in despatches and awarded the 
D.S.O. and the medal with two clasps. 

During the South African War he was with the Natal Army from 
1899 to 1902, first as a Staff Captain and latterly as D.A.A.G. He 
received the Queen’s medal with four clasps and the King’s medal 
with two clasps. 

It was, however, the Great War which gave Shoubridge his 
supreme opportunity. Beginning as a General Staff Officer with the 
Second Army Corps he became successively A.Q.M.G. in the Fourth 
Army Corps; General Staff Officer in the 18th Division; Com- 
mander of the 54th Infantry Brigade; and Commander of the 
7th Division. 

His name will always be associated with the fighting in the first 
battle of the Somme, especially with the attack on Thiepval, and with 
the operations of the British troops in Italy. But whatever his com- 
mand, whatever the demands made upon him, he displayed the same 
patience and initiative, the same abounding energy, the same capacity 
to combine theoretical knowledge with practical experience, and 
withal, the same dauntless spirit which refused even to think of failure 
or defeat. A distinguished Army Commander, comparing the merits 
of the divisional commanders who served under him, once took 
occasion to say that what he liked about Shoubridge was that when 
he set him a task, instead of raising difficulties or demanding more 
troops, he went off cheerily, made his own plans with the utmost 
attention to the minutest details and carried out his task to perfection. 

® e e ® @ 

When the war was over Shoubridge was appointed to the Shorn- 
cliffe Command, and a few months later was selected to command the 
42nd (East Lancs.) Division of the Territorial Army. ‘This appoint- 
ment brought into play his shrewdness, his common sense and his 
energy to no ordinary degree. His first appeal, made with the cordial 
support of the Lord Mayor of Manchester, was to the big employers 
of labour. He asked them to allow 3 per cent. of their men to join 
the ranks of the local battalions, and to give those who went into camp 
an extra week’s holiday on full pay. The result of this appeal was 
that when the 42nd Division went to camp it was the strongest 
division in the Territorial Army, a position which it maintained, in 
conjunction with the Welsh Division, during all the four years of his 
command. 

The system of Territorial training which Shoubridge initiated 
‘was so eminently successful that it has been used as a basis of training 
in other divisions ; and, if it has not always succeeded, the failure 
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has been due not so much to defects in the system as to the lack of 
that unremitting energy with which Shoubridge personally carried 
it through. Never was he content merely to issue instructions ; 
he was always present to see that what he desired was done. With 
the Territorials as with the Regular Army his supreme ambition 
was to bring every body of troops he commanded up to the highest 
possible standard of efficiency. In securing that efficiency he was 
greatly helped by his intimate knowledge of the men in the ranks, and 
the extent to which he secured their confidence and esteem is an even 
higher tribute to his memory than the trust and affection which 
marked all his relations with his superiors. 
@ & & & & 


In an article which we published in the October number of 
the Army Quarterly, entitled ‘‘ General Liman von Sanders on the 
Dardanelles Campaign,” the author stated that no one had yet 
“thought it worth his while to give British readers von Sanders’ 
narrative of the Dardanelles campaign.” 

We find that this statement was inaccurate, as the first part of a 
précis of General Liman von Sanders’ Fiinf fahre Turket had already 
been published in the August number of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution. We must apologize, therefore, to the 
author of this précis and should like also to take this opportunity of 
drawing to the attention of our readers the second part of his précts 
which appeared in the November number of the same journal. 


Our readers will notice that there is no appendix to this number of 
the Army Quarterly, and in the future we propose only to publish 
the Appendix twice a year. In adopting this policy we have been 
largely influenced by suggestions made to us bynumerous subscribers, 
who consider that one appendix is sufficient for each bound volume 
of the review. 

12th of December, 1923. 


THE END OF A LEGEND * 


(With Map) 
By GENERAL CADORNA 


Translated from the Italian by the MARCHESA Bick PARETO MAGLIANO, 
by permission of the publishers of the Rassegna Italiana. 


[TRANSLATOR’s Note.—An idea apparently exists that the 
organization of the Italian resistance on the Piave after the disaster 
at Caporetto was due to the intervention of Marshal Foch. To refute 
this erroneous idea, expressed by an anonymous writer in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and in a recent book published by General 
Mangin, the Rassegna Itahana printed in October, 1922, an article 
pointing out the bad effect which the assertions made by these writers 
must have upon the relations between France and Italy, and requesting 
Marshal Foch to put an end to a regrettable debate by a declaration 
of the true facts. This request the Editor of the Rassegna repeated 
in a letter to the Marshal with which he enclosed a copy of the article. 
Marshal Foch responded as follows : 


Paris, 14 Novembre, 1922. 
Monsieur, 
L’article sur la mission du Général Foch en Italie, publié 
dans la Revue des Deux Mondes du Juillet, 1920, rend de la facon la plus 


® Eprrors’ Note.—In July, 1920, there appeared an anonymous article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled ‘‘ La Fin d’une Legende—La Mission du Maréchal 
Foch en Italie (Octobre—Novembre, 1917).”’ The article was written to dissipate 
a legend which, the author asserts, had grown up in Italy to the effect that General 
Foch after the battle of Caporetto discouraged the policy of the Italian Comando 
Supremo to make a definite stand on the line of the Piave. The writer of the article, 
who states his case with great clearness and describes in considerable detail General 
Foch’s appreciation of the military situation in Italy in October and November, 
1917, says that the French leader when he first arrived was hopeful of checking 
the Austrian-German advance on the line of the Tagliamento, and that, when 
the Italians were forced to fall back from this line, he still maintained that the 
line of the Piave could and should be held. The only thing to which he was averse, 
and not unnaturally averse in view of the uncertainty of the situation when he 
first arrived in Italy, was to permit any dispersion of his French troops. He was 
willing to send them wherever the Italian Comando Supremo wished them to go, 
provided that they went as a homogeneous body. Wherever he went in Italy— 
at Comando Supremo, in Rome, at the Rapallo Conference—General Foch never 
ceased to assert his faith in the capacity of the Italian people to check the invasion 
of their country. He fully admitted, however, that it was the duty of the French 
and British to hurry to the assistance of their Ally, and it was he, the writer of the 
article maintains, more than any one else who was instrumental in making this 
assistance speedy and effective. ‘‘ Personnen’a eu plus de fot que le maréchal Foch dans 
la capacité de réaction des armées italiennes, dans le succés de leur défensive; personne n'a 
plus constamment mi plus instamment fait appel a Vénergie et dla confiance ; personne 
n’a donné de conseils plus males, d’avis plus justes et plus utiles.” 
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exacte et avec piéces d’appui, le réle joué par le Maréchal Foch dans ces 
circonstances. D’autres documents que |’on pourrait présenter en con- 
firmeraient la valeur, mais il ne semble pas au Maréchal qu’il y ait intérét 
a prolonger un deébat déja si éclairci. 

Dans ces conditions et malgré mon désir de vous étre agréable je ne 
puis que vous exprimer mes regrets et vous prier d’agréer, Monsieur, 
l’assurance de ma consideration la plus distinguée. 

Cn. BUGNET 
Officier d’Ordonnance du 
Maréchal Foch. 


The great French General thus not only did not deny the legend, 
but accepted responsibility for the French point of view. The 
Editor of the Rassegna Italiana would probably have kept silent 
regarding this letter had not a publication of General Tasker H. 
Bliss, the former Chief of the American Headquarters Staff, shown 
the growth of a legend which impairs our national prestige. 

After due consideration, therefore, he communicated the 
Marshal’s letter to General Cadorna, who wrote in reply that hitherto 
he had avoided “ polemics,” but that in view of Marshal Foch’s 
acceptance of the offending article as accurate, and that its errors 
were being repeated on the other side of the Atlantic, he had decided 
to publish the actual facts. He enclosed the following article.] 


Publications have appeared in France attributing to Marshal 
Foch the choice of the line on the Piave and the organization for 
its defence. It is essential to historic truth to show that these 
statements have not a shadow of foundation. I propose, therefore, 
to examine shortly the most important of the French statements of 
the case, namely, the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 
15th of July, 1920, entitled, ‘‘ La fin d’une légende: la mission du 
Général Foch en Italie (29 Octobre—24 Novembre 1917).” 

The aim of this article is clear from its first lines : 

“* Rien n’a la vie plus dure d’une légende. II s’en est crée une en 
Italie d’apres laquelle le Maréchal Foch au lendemain de Caporetto 
aurait déconseillé au commandement en chef Italien la résistance sur la 
Prave.” 

I have nothing to say against the destruction of this legend, but, 
in combatting it, the anonymous author of the article in question 
gives birth to other legends which fail very seriously in exactitude, 
and I am therefore forced to reestablish the truth, so far at any rate 
as I personally am concerned. 

General Foch arrived at Treviso on the 30th of October. He 
came at once to my headquarters. The anonymous writer has the 
kindness to admit that “i! (Foch) trouve en celui-ci (Cadorna) un 
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chef, certes d’une dignité parfaite, mais précisément d'une dignité 
assez vraie pour accueillir sans aucune susceptibilité mal placée un 
compagnon d’armes illustre qui vient a lut.”” It would certainly have 
been most incorrect if I had not received a soldier of so great dis- 
tinction with complete cordiality and a grateful deference. Never- 
theless, after I had summed up the position to him, and after he had 
given a few minutes’ consideration to the map, he repeated several 
times in a very peremptory manner: “ Jl faut fatre cect, ud faut 
ordonner cela.”’ As I had already done what he proposed or given 
the orders which he deemed necessary, I invariably answered him 
with the utmost calm: “‘ Mon Général, c’est d&a fait,” or, “‘ Mon 
Général, c’est déja ordonné.”’ 

At last he gave me a look of surprise and remarked “‘ Fe vois que 
nous allons d’accord,” to which I hastened to reply, “‘ Mats parfaite- 
ment, mon Général.” From that moment he ceased giving me his 
unsolicited advice. 

I should not refer to this little episode, were it not that it shows 
the frame of mind in which General Foch came to Italy, and explains 
why the author of the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes endeavours 
to make the General appear as the adviser sent by Providence to the 
Italian Comando Supremo. Although I was quite prepared to discuss 
the serious problems with such a distinguished soldier, the attitude 
adopted by him did not seem justified ; all the more so, as the past 
relations between myself and Generals Joffre and Nivelle had always 
been most friendly in character; the practice of give-and-take had 
always existed between us. 

My interview with General Foch was without witnesses ; but 
I related its incidents directly after it took place to persons upon 
whom entire reliance can be placed and who can testify to the 
accuracy of my account. 

Let me now examine the points in the article which seem to 
need consideration. After quoting a passage from Ezio Gray’s 
book,® the writer says: ‘ Telle est la forme qu’a prise sous la plume 
du dernier publiciste ttalten qua l’a soutenue et qus semble bien étre le 
porte-parole du général Cadorna lut-méme, une thése particuliérement 
propre a frapper et a sédutre ses compatriotes.” 

Now though I may be grateful to Mr. Gray and to all who have 
spontaneously taken up my defence, I have never inspired any one 
to defend me ; I can defend myself when I consider that it is worth 
while to do so. 


© “Tl processo di Cadorna,” by M. Ezio Gray. Published by Bemporad at 
Florence. 
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The author of the article then goes on to say, “‘ Le déclenchement 
de cette offensive (he speaks of Caporetto) n’est pas pour le surprendre 
(Foch), pas plus d’ailleurs que le général Cadorna. Car lévénement 
était prévu, annoncé, attendu, sinon a l’endroit précis ou il se produit 
(le secteur tenu par la 2° armée ttalienne, en avant et le long de ['Isonzo), 
du moins sur ensemble du front du Carso, de 'Isonzo et des Alpes 
FJuliennes.” 

It is certainly true that, after I had given the order to pass from 
the offensive to the defensive on the whole Julian front on the 18th 
of September, I informed the Allies of this move the following day 
and explained to them my reasons for carrying it out. In addition 
to a scarcity of ammunitions and a shortage of troops, news of an 
offensive concentration of Austro-German forces was already 
reaching me. It is equally true, however, that the Franco-British 
Higher Command persisted in discrediting this information, nor 
was any consideration given to the other reasons which induced 
me to pass from the offensive to the defensive. Indeed, the Allies 
insisted upon the continuance of the Italian offensive, and, in view 
of my determined refusal, invited me to withdraw to the rear the 
artillery which they had sent to Italy. This artillery consisted of 
64 English howitzers of 152 mm. ; 35 French guns which had arrived 
in the spring, and rox other French guns some of which had already 
arrived and some of which were still on their way to Italy. Certainly 
this withdrawal would have been inexplicable had the Austro- 
German attack been foreseen by the Allies ! * 

My first telegram to the Allies’ headquarters, announcing the 
beginning of the attack, began: “‘ My previsions have come true.” 
This does not show that the Allies believed in an attack ! 
Also, towards midday on the 24th of October, when I had just 
returned from the fighting front and had received the first disastrous 
news, I perceived General de Grandcourt, Chief of the French 
Mission, in the hall at Comando Supremo, and said to him in the 
presence of witnesses: “‘ Ah! on ne voulait pas y crotre, n’est-ce 
pas. Vous voyez, donc, vous voyez.” 

To return now to the article which I am considering: “ Trés 
satisfait de Varrivée rapide des troupes frangaises,’”’ writes the author, 


* “ After the collapse of Russia, Italy had to face practically the whole Austrian 
Army, and a greatly increased weight of guns. Moreover, just before Caporetto 
a number of German Divisions with a powerful mass of aircraft and artillery were 
thrown into the Austrian scale, while from the Italian front was withdrawn the majority 
of the tiny handfuls of French and British batteries which were all the armed support 
her Allies had ever lent her. Only five British batteries and a few French guns were 
left on the Italian front.’ See ‘‘ With British Guns in Italy: a tribute to Italian 
Achievement,” p. 7, by Hugh Dalton. Methuen. 
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“* 4] (Cadorna) demande que notre 10° armée prépare son entrée en ligne 
sur la Piave, ou elle tiendrait le front s’étendant de Ponte di Priula a 
Ponte di Vidor, et qu’elle débarque dans la région de Vicence, Citadella, 
Camposanptero, Ro et Padoue, de maniére a étre a pied d’cuvre. 
Aucune objection de la part du général Foch a cette destination. Des 
instructions sont donnés par lui en conséquence au général Duchéne, qui 
vient, a trots heures de l’aprés midi prendre ses ordres a Trévise.”’ 
The writer of the article here commits a grave error; for although 
no objection was raised by General Foch to the disembarcation of 
the roth Army in the triangle Vicenza—Cittadella—Padua, he 
categorically opposed its intervention on the front between the Ponte 
della Priula and the Ponte di Vidor. 

Now it must be understood that when I had to order the first 
dispositions for the defence on the Piave I could place no reliance 
even on the less shaken part of the Second Army and also felt much 
perturbed owing to the paucity of the forces in the Third and Fourth 
Armies for the defence of the vast front of the Piave and Grappa up 
to the Brenta. The point of the whole front which I judged to be 
the weakest was the Montello, as it was dominated by the hills on 
the left bank of the Piave. I gave orders, therefore, for the organi- 
zation of the main line of resistance (dtfesa ad oltranza) to be organized 
on the summit of the Montello and for two strong masses of artillery 
to be placed north-east and south-west of the Montello so as to bring 
a cross fire to bear on its most vulnerable half. These dispositions 
were fully justified in the battle of June, 1918, when the Austrians 
succeeded in crossing the Piave and took the eastern part of the 
Montello, but not its summit. 

For the occupation of this sector of the line, November, 1917, 
I needed numerous and fresh troops, and I was counting upon the 
Allied forces the arrival of which I was expecting. Consequently, 
my first order for the disposition of troops on the Piave was based 
on the assumption that the Montello would be occupied by the 
Allies.* J anticipated no opposition to this idea. The difficulty 
which I had to meet is alluded to in the article under examination :— 
“* Il ne se refuse (Foch), mais péremptotrement, qu’d engager successive- 
ment, par morceaux (et cela pour une raison de sentiment), les divisions 
frangaises dans une région d&d remplie de troupes italiennes, dont 
certatnes en cours de réorganisation, a travers des routes encombrées, 
dans des conditions telles que leur arrivée ne serait d’aucun réel secours.”’ 
These, then were the reasons which decided General Foch to oppose 


* General Cadorna deals with this matter in his book ‘‘ The War on the Italian 
Front,” vol. ii. p. 228. 
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the immediate dispatch of the roth French Army to the Piave, 
notwithstanding my earnest pressure. Is it going too far to believe 
that, fearful of our front crumbling, he was unwilling to throw 
fresh troops into the mélée or to use them to restore a tactical position 
which appeared to him to be compromised ? Such an attitude on 
his part was easily explicable ; but I am bound to remark that the 
non-intervention of the Allies rendered such a rupture more probable, 
and that had our front been broken, the 11 divisions of the Allies 
(whose transport was not completed till December by which time 
the enemy might have crossed the Adige) would have been insufficient 
to re-establish the situation. 

We must be grateful, nevertheless, that the refusal of General 
Foch to do as I wished left the honour of the hard won victory to 
ourselves. 

The writer of the article states that it was “‘ d la demande du général 
Cadorna lui-méme que le leu du débarquement et de concentration de 
Parmée frangaise d’abord chotst a la proximité de la Piave a été changé 
et reporté en arriére et vers le nord, a proximité du Trentin.” 

During the retreat the danger of an attack in the Trentino, and 
especially in the Giudicarie, having grown more threatening, I 
ordered two divisions of the Third Army to be ready to be sent to 
that part. When the need seemed less urgent, and I thought that the 
carrying out of this order would weaken our hold on the Piave, I 
did not press it. But on the 30th of October the danger again arose 
and I begged General Foch to send the first French division, which 
was then arriving, to our support in the Giudicarie. He consented 
and ordered this division to detrain at Brescia. As, however, he 
refused to break up the unity of his Army, its arrival area had to be 
placed behind the Mincio, so that one division could detrain at 
Brescia. It is not true that the arrival area was thus changed at 
my request : but it is true to say that I had to accept this arrangement 
in order to have a division at Brescia, bearing in mind the fact that 
I was not able to have the remainder of the French Army to occupy 
the Montello. 

The principle not to divide the forces of any great formation is 
certainly excellent, but a too rigid and absolute application even of 
the most orthodox principle is apt to produce great disadvantages. 
In our case we had two simultaneous and vital calls upon us: (1) to 
ensure at all costs the defence of the Montello, and (2) to support 
the defence of the Giudicarie. I feared that the troops destined for 
the Piave were insufficient, and I had no troops to send to the 
Giudicarie. The solution, therefore, was to send the French Army 
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to the Montello, detaching from it one division for the Giudicarie. 
Unfortunately, the absolute unity of that Army was considered a 
necessity, and, therefore, it was moved in its entirety to the Mincio 
with the sole purpose of having one division at Brescia. 

How can it be imagined that, deeply convinced as I was of the 
necessity of sending the whole French Army on to the Montello, 
I should, “‘ d peine ces dispositions sont-elles arrétées,” ask General 
Foch to appoint the Mincio for the assembling place of his Army ? 
It would have been far simpler for me to send one of our own divisions 
to Brescia and to have had all the French troops on the Montello. 
The statement of the anonymous writer is not only not true, but 
not even likely. 

Now let us see what he has to say with regard to the defence of 
the Piave. ‘‘ Le front de résistance définitive n’apparatssait pas 
nécessairement au général Foch, quand ud arriva a Trévise, comme 
devant étre fixé aussi en arriére qu’d la Piave. Méme apres sa premiere 
conférence avec le général Cadorna, il n’était pas pleinement convaincu 
que la retraite ne put étre arrétée avant. ‘ Dés mon arrivée ce matin 30, 
@ sept heures, télégraphiait-il alors au ministre de la Guerre, ‘j'ai 
wu le général Cadorna, qui m’a exposé la situation. Le repli sur le 
Tagliamento s’achéve, et le général Cadorna a prescrit d’y résister, 
mais ne parait pas y compter beaucoup, car il a les yeux tournés vers 
la Piave. Nous tacherons de prolonger cette résistance sur le Tagha- 
mento et de la rendre définitive st posstble.’ ”” 

The writer of the article, therefore, would have his readers believe 
that General Foch was ready to make a definite stand on the line 
of the Tagliamento. He neither had, nor could have had, any such 
intention at the time of his arrival at Treviso, ignorant as he then was 
of the situation as well as of the power of resilience of our troops. 

My reasons for deciding upon the line of the Piave were two. 
My first reason was that, as I could no longer rely upon the Second 
Army and as the Fourth Army had to maintain its hold in the Cadore 
I considered the IV Corps of the Third Army was totally insufficient 
to cover the front of 65 kilometres from Mount Covria to the sea— 
a front formed for about 35 kilometres by a river which was almost 
everywhere fordable. But my second reason was even a stronger 
one. The moral despondency which led to the disaster to the Second 
Army at Caporetto had been caused by influences within the country, 
and the possibility of these same influences affecting the whole of 
our troops could not be ignored. The principal commanders in 
the First Army reported that the spirit of the troops seemed good ; 
but, after what had happened on the front of the Second Army,,. 
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no one could feel sure about the First Army if it were subjected to 
an attack on a large scale. I was also forced to remember that on 
the eve of Caporetto the commanders of the IV and of the XXVIII 
Corps had given me ample assurances as to the spirit of their troops, 
I had, therefore, to ask myself what the results would be if the First 
Army were to yield and the enemy were to reach the Vicentine 
plain? What would then be the fate of the Third and Fourth Armies 
on the Tagliamento and in the Cadore ? They would be doomed. 

Taking everything into consideration, it seemed to me absolutely 
essential to fall back upon a line which did not expose us to the 
danger of being hemmed in without the possibility of retreat for 
one Army if the other were overthrown. This line could only be 
on the Piave, because even the line of the Livenza (to which allusion 
is made in the Revue des Deux Mondes), besides presenting several 
drawbacks of a tactical nature, would have required a continued 
hold being kept by the Fourth Army in the Cadore. I intended 
that the defence on the Tagliamento should be maintained for 
several more days so as to gain time for the better development of 
the defence work on the Piave. But the enemy forced the passage 
of the Tagliamento in the night of the 2nd—3rd of November, and 
General Giorgio was unable to push him back, even with reinforce- 
ments sent by me, so I was compelled, on the 4th, to give the order 
for the withdrawal to the Piave. 

The author of the article refers to a note which the chiefs of the 
French and British Staffs (Generals Foch and Robertson) addressed 
to me in the afternoon of the 31st of October. The original of this 
note is to be found in the archives of the Italian High Staff. Now, 
between the original and the reproduction in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes there are important discrepancies. In the original document 
the expression employed is ‘‘ de ralentir I’ennemi sur le Tagliamento.” 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes, instead of ralentir the word used is 
disputer—a word which gives quite a different meaning. Disputer, 
it will be observed, confirms the idea attributed by the writer 
of the article to General Foch, while ralentir carries out my 
own conception. 

Again, in the Revue des Deux Mondes the following words occur 
in the note of the Allied Commanders :—“ de résister sur la Priave 
et dans le Trentin avec l'aide des forces alliées en cours de débarquement, 
qui se concentrent en arriéere,”” whereas the original text runs “‘ con- 
centrées en arriére,”” as though the “‘ concentrement en arriére’’ were 
already decided upon—as, indeed, it was—thus excluding, at 
least for the moment, “‘ l’atde des forces alliées sur la Piave.” 
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The following expression of opinion to which Generals Foch and 
Robertson gave expression in their note to which I have been alluding 
rather amused me :—“ La défense de I’Italie ainsi entrevue peut 
étre réalisée a la condition que le commandement italien arréte: 
(a) Arréte ferme un plan de défense... . ” as if I had waited for 
advice from the Seine or the Thames before settling upon a plan of 
defence—advice, it will be observed, from the very people who had 
refused to contemplate the possibility of an Austro-German attack 
on the Isonzo ; as if already all the necessary dispositions ordered 
by me were not in course of execution. 

To return to the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes : “‘ La 
courte durée de la résistance sur le Taghamento, certainement inférieure 
a l’attente du général Foch, ne le décourage cependant pas. Elle 
Paméne seulement a insister plus énergiquement encore pour que le Grand 
Quartier Général italien donne exemple et le signal de cette vigoureuse 
réaction, sans laquelle aucune ligne de défense, fut-ce celle de la Piave, 
désormais bien prés d’étre atteinte, ne saurait étre inexpugnable ; pour 
que le gouvernement ttalien, sans tnterventr dans les opérations militatres 
proprement dites, transmette au commandant en chef cette tmpulsion, 
ce mot d’ordre, qu’tl est dans les attributions gouvernementales de 
donner ; pour que sans retard les remédes appropriés soient apportés 
aux lacunes d’organisation qu’il a signalées et dont a souffert la conduite 
de la guerre.” 

All who were at my side in those tragic days, or who know me, 
will certainly laugh if they read such an audacious assertion as to 
the part played by General Foch. It is as if the great and unques- 
tioned part which that fine soldier played in the defence of his own 
country were not enough. He is now also represented as the 
saviour of our country. 

I have written these short notes to dispel a new legend as devoid 
of foundation as the legend of which the author of the article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes complains, namely, that the organization 
and the tenacity of the Italian resistance on the Piave were due to 
the personal intervention of Marshal Foch. 

Italy is grateful to the Government of the neighbouring Republic 
for the prompt offer of help in the hour of her danger, and to Marshal 
Foch who came into our country to collaborate with the Italian 
Comando Supremo ; but his admirers are rendering him an ill 
service when, with the aim of exalting his personality, they try to 
bestow on him merits to which he has no right. We in Italy fully 
appreciate his services and recognize that they were such as to make 
him one of the greatest soldiers of our time. It is precisely because 
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of this feeling that I deplore the polemical attitude of certain French 
writers. Such an attitude only serves to alienate Italian national 
feeling, to keep alive misunderstandings and to insult the many 
Italians and French who fell gloriously for a common cause on the 
battle fields of both countries. | | 


[TRANSLATOR’s NoTe.—General Foch persuaded his Government 
to send to Italy French divisions which reached the front line on 
the Piave on the night of the 1st-2nd of December, after British 
troops had already reached the line on the Montello on the night 
of the 30th of November. The defence of the line of the Piave 
had already lasted for twenty-seven days; everywhere it had been 
sustained by the Italians alone. This defence checked the enemy’s 
advance and changed the military situation in our favour. 

The determined attitude of General Cadorna in the crisis in 
which he found his Armies involved is clearly expressed in his order 
of the day issued on the 7th of November, 1918 : 


“We are inflexibly determined. In the new positions which we have 
reached from the Piave to the Stelvio the honour and the very life of 
Italy are being defended. Let every man understand the appeal and 
the command that comes from the soul of all the Italian people -—To die 
but never to bend.” 


The following official figures of the casualties among the Allied 
troops may be of interest to the readers of the Army Quarterly :— 


French in Italy .. ee .. Dead 598 wounded 2000 
English in Italy .. a er », 1659 » 5073 
Italians in France = ss » 4375 » 6359 


In memory of these brave dead and of all the others killed and 
wounded (over a million) whom Italy gave to the common cause 
during forty-two months’ hard fighting, I feel that the true facts 
should be known. In the words of Colonel Gatti: “To each his 
due. To the chief of the Italian Army, General Cadorna, the 
merit of having chosen and organized the line from the Altipiano 
to the Grappa at the Piave, and to the Italian Army for having 
stopped the enemy on that sacred line.’’] 
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THE GERMAN DEFENCE DURING THE BATTLE OF 
THE SOMME, JULY, 1916, DERIVED FROM GERMAN 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


(With Map) 


A NUMBER of German regimental histories, German individual 
diaries and other papers have recently been published dealing with 
the fighting on the Somme in the summer of 1916, and together they 
give a vivid picture of the German defence throughout the various 
stages of that long-drawn-out battle. The following collection of 
notes and extracts, made on reading such of those publications f 
as deal particularly with the opening offensive of the 1st of July 
and the seven days’ bombardment which preceded it, may be of interest. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The immediate object of the offensive undertaken by the French 
and British Armies on the Somme Plateau in July, 1916, was, first, 
to relieve the German pressure on Verdun ; secondly, to prevent the 
further transfer of German troops to other theatres of war; and 
thirdly, to wear down the German strength on the Western Front. 
The plan of operations to achieve this purpose had undergone con- 
siderable changes. At first, the main offensive was to be delivered 


® EprtTor’s Note.—-Mr. Croker, in his “‘ Correspondence and Diaries,”’ relates that 
once when he and the Duke of Wellington were travelling on the north road they 
amused themselves by guessing what sort of country they would find on the other 
side of the hills they drove up, ‘“‘ and, when I expressed surprise at some extra- 
ordinary good guesses he had made, he (the Duke) said, ‘ Why, I have spent all 
my life in trying to guess what was at the other side of the hill.’’” We propose in a 
series of articles, of which this is the first to appear, to give our readers a descrip- 
tion, from the enemy’s point of view, of what was happening on “the other side 
of the hill’ during some of the principal battles during the late war. 

+ Die Schwaben an der Ancre : Gerster, Heilbronn, 1920. Jn Stahlgewittern : 
Jiinger, Berlin, 1922. Die Bayern im Grossen Kriege, 1914-1918: Bayerischen 
Kriegsarchiv, Munich, 1923. Das Wurttemburg. Res. Inf. Regt. Nr. 119 1m Welt- 
krieg, 1914-1918: Gerster, Stuttgart, 1920. Das Wurttemburg. Res. Inf. Regt. 
Nr. 121 im Weltkrieg, 1914-1918 : Holtz, Stuttgart, 1922. Die 26 Res. Diviston, 
1914-1918: Stuttgart, 1920 (mostly photographs). War Diary of the German 
55th Res. Inf. Regt. from the 24th of Fune to the 2nd of Ffuly, 1916: captured during 
the Somme fighting. 
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by the French on a front of 35 miles astride and south of the Somme, 
while the British Fourth Army, holding the right of the British 
battle front, was to make a subsidiary attack on a front of some 
twelve miles between the Somme and the Ancre. The course of 
events on the Verdun front had, however, necessitated sending 
further considerable reinforcements to that area with the result that 
the extent of the French offensive had had to be modified. By the 
middle of June, 1916, the French strength in the Somme district 
had been reduced by more than a third and they found themselves 
unable to sustain an offensive on a front greater than g miles. So it 
gradually came about that the importance of the French and British 
attacks was reversed. The originally intended subsidiary operation 
of the British Fourth Army gradually became the main operation, 
and the French offensive the subsidiary operation. 

The British Fourth Army was to break through on a frontage of 
18,000 yards between the French left at Maricourt, on the northern 
bank of the Somme, and Serre, north of the Ancre. It was then to 
press forward eastward across the rolling uplands of the Somme, 
a great open expanse of chalk downs, and secure the line Bapaume— 
Guillemont, an advance of 6 to 7 miles. From here it would advance 
to the Bapaume—Peronne road keeping touch with the French who 
were to advance on the right to a front Sailly—Saillisel—Rancourt— 
Peronne. The establishment of a position on the Bapaume— 
Peronne road would conclude the first stage of the operation. Efforts 
would then be made to work northward up the German defences 
between the Ancre and Arras and to press on eastward down into the 
plain of Douai capturing the important rail and road centres of 
Douai and Cambrai. 


The offensive was to begin with a prolonged bombardment 
lasting five days, the infantry assault to be delivered on the 29th of 
June. On the 28th, however, the French reported that their prepara- 
tions were not complete and at their request, and for the additional 
reason of the bad weather, the infantry assault was postponed for 
48 hours. 

For the preliminary bombardment on the British front and for 
covering the attack 1,513 guns and howitzers had been placed in 
position behind the battle front, averaging a field gun to every 20 
yards and a heavy gun to every 60 yards of front. Nearly two 
million shells * were collected in the ammunition dumps behind 


* 1,628,000 rounds of ammunition were fired by the British artillery during 
the preliminary bombardment and the first day of the assault. 
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the battery positions. For the main assault itself, thirteen infantry 
divisions had been assembled in and behind the British front line. 


PRELUDE TO THE BATTLE 


The German position was of great strength, the result of the 
experiences gained in the various defensive battles on the Western 
Front in 1915. After the fighting in the Champagne and the battle 
of Neuve Chapelle in the spring of 1915 the original single fire 
trench had developed into a defensive zone, a series of three trenches 
150 to 200 yards apart. The French offensive on the Vimy ridge 
in May and June, 1915, proved this to be inadequate owing to the 
increasing size and quantity of the French and British artillery, 
and in July and August of that year a second defensive system was 
hurriedly constructed on the whole of the Western Front, 14 to 2 
miles behind the front defensive zone. ‘This second position was as 
strong and heavily wired as the front one, so that it could not be rushed 
by the first infantry assault. It was, therefore, considered that the 
Allied artillery would have to be brought forward to new positions 
to prepare the way for a fresh assault, and that time would be given 
for German reinforcements to reach the threatened zone. 

In September, 1915, this second defence system had been put to 
the test and had successfully withstood the French and British 
offensive in Artois and the Champagne at the end of that month. 
Nevertheless, the preparations by the Western Powers for an 
offensive operation on a still greater scale in 1916 led to the construc- 
tion by the Germans, in February of that year, of a third line of 
defence some two miles in rear again. It was not until May, 1916, 
four months later, and shortly before the outbreak of the Somme 
fighting, that this third line was finally completed. 

The German position thus consisted of three defensive zones 
connected one with another and extending back to a depth of 4 to 
5 miles. 


The Germans, as far as possible, had kept units in the same 
part of the line throughout the war, so that companies, battalions 
and regiments competed with each other for the strongest wire 
entanglement and the best trenches and dug-outs. Great importance 
had been given to the wire entanglement since, as it protected the 
front trench from surprise attacks and minor enterprises, it enabled 
a considerable reduction in the trench garrisons. The original wire 
entanglement, broad wire on wooden posts or framework 5 to 10 yards 
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in breadth, had now grown into 2 great belts of entanglement, each 
some 30 yards in width and 15 yards apart. Masses of barbed wire 
of double and treble thickness were interlaced to iron stakes and 
trestles, 3 to 5 feet high, and made an impassable barrier except for 
small gaps left here and there for German patrols to pass through. 

The increasing weight and quantity of the French and British 
artillery had also necessitated a strengthening of the front trench 
itself and of the shelter for its garrison. For this reason traverses 
10 yards thick had been built across the trench at frequent intervals 
so as to localize the bursts of the heaviest shells and mortar bombs, 
and concrete recesses had been dug deep into the parapet from which 
the sentries could observe either directly or with a periscope. The 
dug-outs, instead of the original 6 to 9 feet below ground in the 
spring of 1915, had now been tunnelled to a depth of 20 to 30 feet 
and at intervals of 50 yards, each capable of holding some 25 men. 
These were adequate to contain the whole garrison of the front trench 
in the event of an artillery bombardment. At each end of these 
tunnelled dug-outs (m#nierte Stollen) wooden steps led up a steep 
shaft to daylight and directly into the front trench. 

Since for many months past no offensive had been contemplated 
by the German commanders on this front, measures for defence had 
been thought out in every detail, particularly as regards the coopera- 
tion of artillery. ‘The whole front was divided into barrage sectors 
(Sperrfeuerstretfen) and every officer in the front line was supposed 
to know both those batteries which were ready to forma barrage in front 
of his trench and also those detailed to take on any targets suddenly 
appearing on his front. An extensive telephone system, which for 
5 miles behind the front line was buried at a depth of 6 feet or more 
below the surface, connected the front trench direct with these 
batteries, and special fire-direction tests were constantly practised. 
This soon led to a mutual cooperation and confidence between the 
two arms which was to become the foundation of the defence durin 8 
the Somme fighting. 


For eleven months the Somme district had been a place of 
peace, so much so that the German divisions there had earned the 
name of the “ Sleeping Army.” Early in May, however, an ever- 
increasing activity behind the British line showed that this peace 
was merely a calm before the storm. By day long lines of motor 
lorries and wagons could be seen in constant movement on the 
roads behind the British lines, and by night continual digging and 
the unloading of material could be heard near the British trenches, 
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combined with the incessant rolling of heavy goods trains apparently 
carrying ammunition. Fresh entrenchments gradually appeared, 
and sand-bag revetments, at close intervals along the front storm- 
trench, showed that it was being prepared for gas cylinders and 
generally strengthened. The woods near the battle zone, became 
daily more full of life and activity. 

The German artillery was unable seriously to interfere with 
these preparations, for whereas the British seemed to observe 
every movement with a thousand eyes, the German eyes were com- 
pletely blinded. All along the western horizon, the British captive 
balloons hung in great clusters, like giant mushrooms on thin stalks, 
directing the fire of their heavy guns and observing every movement 
behind the German lines. British aeroplanes flew over the German 
positions at will, reconnoitred the main lines of communication, 
photographed the infantry trenches and the German positions and 
strong points, dropped bombs on the big shelters behind the lines 
and on the heavy batteries, and attacked the gun detachments with 
machine-gun fire. If a German aeroplane or a captive balloon 
dared to ascend for a moment, British aeroplanes fell upon it like a 
mass of angry hornets and destroyed it. 

In view of these many portents of an offensive in the Somme 
district, the German front was strengthened towards the end of 
May. Between Arras and Gommecourt, north of the Ancre, the 
Guard Corps (3 divisions) was in position, the XIV Reserve Corps 
(2 divisions) held the front from Gommecourt southward to the 
Somme, while the XVII Corps (3 divisions) carried it on astride 
the Somme and south of the river. There were thus 8 German 
divisions on a frontage of 60 miles between Arras and Roye, while 
behind this front 3 more divisions stood in reserve. 

It was already anticipated that the front of the offensive would 
probably be delivered against the XIV Reserve Corps, in the centre, 
and the Guard Corps, therefore, took over the northern sector of its 
front facing Gommecourt and Serre. This enabled the XIV Reserve 
Corps to close up from a frontage of 30,000 yards to 20,000 yards 
and its 2 divisions were now (23rd of May) reorganized, the 26th 
Reserve Division on a front Serre—Thiepval—Ovillers and the 
28th Reserve Division from Ovillers by Fricourt to Maricourt. 
The recruit battalions of each division were at this same period moved 
forward nearer the front, ready to occupy the second and third line 
defences if necessary. 

The 13 divisions of the British Fourth Army, assembling in 
the zone Serre—Albert—Maricourt, were thus opposed by the 2 
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divisions of the German XIV Reserve Corps, while the 2nd Guard 
Reserve Division faced the left of the British Third Army about 
Gommecourt. In artillery the Germans were at an even greater 
disadvantage, there being approximately 240 guns and howitzers 
in rear of the battle zone, less than a sixth part of the quantity of 
British artillery opposed to them. 

Apart from strong patrol attacks early in June there was little 
actual fighting or artillery activity until, on the 2oth of June, British 
heavy guns began to bombard the German rear communications and 
the villages behind the German front as far as Bapaume. This 
continued intermittently till the evening of the 22nd, but, on the 
23rd, all was again quiet, a last breathing-space before the great 
onslaught. It was the eve of the Somme Battle. 


THE PRELIMINARY BOMBARDMENT 


The night of the 23rd—24th of June passed quietly and day broke 
clear with the promise of a Sunday of blue skies. The Germans in 
their deep tunnelled dug-outs in the front line had finished their 
morning coffee and the night sentries had been relieved when, 
suddenly, at 6 a.m. a great mass of shells burst with a thundering 
crash on and along the whole front. The day sentries, looking out 
from their bomb-proof shelters towards the British trenches, saw no 
movement there and the British wire entanglements appeared normal, 
showing that no immediate attack was to be expected. Above the 
German lines, however, hung a mass of small white clouds as the 
shrapnel burst, their bullets clattering into the German trenches 
and on to the roofs and walls of the ruined villages near by. This 
violent tornado lasted some hours and the Germans, safe in their 
deep shelters, smiled at the thought of the British trying to prepare 
the position for assault with shrapnel. About midday the shelling 
changed to a steady well-regulated and carefully-aimed fire, as if the 
British batteries were competing with one another in a shooting 
tournament, but during the afternoon the strength of the bombard- 
ment increased again, being concentrated especially upon the 
Thiepval sector. The rumbling of heavy batteries now mingled 
with the noise of the field guns, their great shells sending up massive 
fountains of earth and smoke. ‘Towards evening the sky clouded 
over anda light rain fell, laying the dust and making the ground about 
the trenches, churned up by the shells, a sea of mud. 

During the following day—z25th of June—the fire of the British 
heavy batteries increased and whereas on the previous day nine-tenths 
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of the fire had been shrapnel or from guns of small calibre, the 
heavy batteries were now in the majority. Their shells, hurtling 
through the air, crashed into the German trenches. The ground 
shook and the shelters and dug-outs tottered. Here and there the 
sides of a trench fell in, completely blocking it. Masses of earth 
came tumbling into the deep dug-outs, obstructing the entrances 
to many of them. By evening some sectors of the German front 
line were already unrecognizable and had become crater-fields. 

From the intensity of the fire in certain places, particularly 
astride the Ancre, north and south of Thiepval, about Ovillers, 
Fricourt and Mametz, it could be roughly foretold at which points 
the British intended to assault, and that night the brigade and divi- 
sional staffs made their defensive preparations accordingly and 
ordered the second line of defence to be garrisoned. The fire 
slackened somewhat during the night, but, early on the 26th, increased 
again. In the early hours, about 5 a.m. clouds of chlorine gas 
crossed No Man’s Land from the British trenches north of the Ancre 
towards Serre and Beaumont, and again, about 11 a.m., a thick yellow- 
brown mist of gas and smoke moved from the British line towards 
Fricourt on the southern part of the front. The dense fumes reached 
the German position and, being heavier than air, filled every crevice in 
the ground. They crept like live things down the steps of the 
deep dug-outs filling them with poison until sprayers negatived their 
effect. At midday the bombardment increased to a still greater 
intensity in the central sector about Thiepval and then suddenly 
stopped as if preliminary to an infantry assault. The German 
sentries, looking towards the British trenches, saw, however, no sign 
of infantry, but instead another dense cloud of gas moving slowly 
forward towards them. This, together with the previous bombard- 
ment, led them to believe an infantry attack to be imminent. “ Gas 
attack!” they shouted down the dug-outs. Gas masks were 
hurriedly put on and in a few moments fantastic shapes climbed up 
out of the earth and lined the edges of the craters and what remained 
of the German front trench. Red rockets hissed into the air giving 
the signal to the German artillery which quickly placed a barrage of 
shells in No Man’s Land to check a possible infantry advance behind 
the gas. The yellow fumes passed over the German line closely 
followed by reddish-brown smoke clouds and the battle zone was 
enveloped in a dark, muddy fog, but there was still no sign of an 
infantry attack. The fantastic shapes crawled back again into the 
depths of the earth. 

During the afternoon aerial torpedoes, fired from heavy mortars 
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in the British front line, made their first appearance. Coming 
down almost perpendicularly from a great height, these monsters 
bored deep into the ground and then burst. Tons of earth and 
great blocks of chalk and rock were hurled into the air, leaving 
craters some 12 feet deep and 15 feet in diameter. Only deep dug- 
outs of great strength could stand the shock and the weaker ones were 
crashed to atoms with all that they contained. ‘The Germans, who 
up till now had endured the inferno outside almost with indifference, 
began to feel alarmed. Every nerve was strained as they sat lis- 
tening to the devilish noise and waited for the dull thud of the next 
torpedo as it buried itself in the ground and then the devastating 
explosion. The concussion put out the candles and acetylene 
lights in the deepest dug-outs. The walls rocked like the sides of a 
ship and the darkness was filled with smoke and gas fumes. 

A fresh note, too, now mingled with the thundering of the heavy 
guns, as the shells from a British rival to the German “ Big Bertha ” 
shrieked through the air and spent their weight against the redoubts 
and principal strong points in and behind the German lines. A hail 
of shells of lesser calibre was also poured into the villages near the 
front, such as Miraumont, Irles, Grandcourt, Courcellette, Pys 
and Poziéres, the ruin of which was quickly completed. The 
roofs and walls of the cottages collapsed, blocking the streets, 
and the foundation of the roads was torn up, the deep craters 
preventing any traffic along them. Some of the villages near the 
front were also badly affected by the gas that swept over them from 
time to time from the British trenches. Any remaining shrubs 
and plants were withered by it. Rats, mice, moles and much else 
came out of holes and corners and lay dead about the place. Civilians 
with streaming eyes and choking for breath implored the Germans 
to give them gas masks, but instead, they were at last compulsorily 
transported from the danger zone. As the cellars gave little cover 
against the heaviest shells the villages were also gradually evacuated 
by most of the troops sheltering in them. 

The 27th and 28th of June brought a similar picture of continuous 
devastation which was increased by heavy rains. The bombardment 
continued to appear without method, an intense and apparently wild 
shelling, then carefully observed heavy artillery fire by individual 
batteries, then trench mortar bombs and aerial torpedoes or gas- 
attacks, or again a sudden tornado of shells, with occasional periods 
of complete quiet. During calm intervals at night patrols would 
move forward from the British trenches across No Man’s Land 
to inspect the damage done and to see if any Germans were still 
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alive. Some of these patrols were captured and, from statements 
made,® it was concluded that a combined French and British attack 
was to be delivered on both sides of the Ancre and the Somme at 
5 a.m. on the 29th of June. At that hour the whole German line 
stood to arms, all units were ready at their posts, reinforcements 
had been brought up during the night and the artillery ammunition 
supplies replenished. The morning, however, passed in compara- 
tive quiet and no attack developed. In the afternoon the British 
bombardment was resumed with all its former violence, swelling at 
times to gigantic proportions and then falling off, only to concentrate 
the more intensely on some small sector of the front. Then suddenly 
it would begin again along the whole line and move slowly eastward 
towards the rear defences, settling for a time on the villages, redoubts 
and battery positions. The British gunners, whom the Germans 
imagined sweating through the heat of the day at their work of 
destruction, appeared to be indefatigable. Now and again the storm 
of shells would be followed by a gas attack, with occasionally a small 
infantry advance, as if once more to test the strength of the German 
defences. In most cases, however, the trench garrison had sufh- 
cient warning from the sentries with their periscopes, either in the 
concrete recesses, or, if these had been destroyed, from the dug- 
out entrances, and a heavy machine-gun and rifle fire greeted the 
attacks. Few reached the German position. 

The 30th of June was a repetition of the previous six days. The 
German front defences no longer existed as such. Wire entangle- 
ments had been swept away; iron stakes and posts dotted along 
about the front, with thick strands of barbed wire knotted around 
them, were all that remained to mark the position of this first, and 
exceedingly strong, protection of the front trench system. The 
trench itself had gone. A succession of shell-craters replaced it, 
and half-closed holes in the earth marked where the exits from 
the deep dug-outs had still been kept open. The steps down to 
them were, however, buried in the fallen earth and stones, so much 
so that it was difficult to get a footing to climb up the steep slope to 
daylight. In some cases both entrances to a dug-out had been 
completely blocked up and since there was no underground gallery 
to connect one dug-out with another the men inside were suffocated. f 
The look-out shelters and bomb-proof observation posts were now 

* In the regimental history of the 119th Reserve Infantry Regiment it is stated 
that this information was given by a Polish Jew [British regiment not given], 
captured by their roth Company. 


T Asa result of the experiences during this bombardment, the German dug-outs 
were afterwards connected in series by underground galleries. 
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a heap of ruins, a mass of twisted steel rails and broken blocks of 
concrete. All the communication trenches had also been blocked 
and many of them completely destroyed. 


THE First ASSAULT: IST OF JULY, 1916 


The colossal expenditure of money, guns, ammunition and human 
energy had done its work and the German position now indeed 
seemed ready for assault. Every yard of ground was churned up 
and churned again, the land being reduced to a desert of mud and 
shell-craters. ‘Trees were uprooted and slashed to pieces, houses 
and cottages were razed to the ground and their ruins crushed to 
powder, so that whole villages were no longer recognizable. In 
spite of the devastation and chaos on the surface, the majority of the 
defenders in those of the deep underground dug-outs still intact had, 
however, survived the ordeal. For seven days and nights they had sat 
on the long wooden benches or on the wire beds in the evil-smelling 
dug-outs, some 20 feet and more below ground. The incessant 
noise and the need for constant watchfulness had allowed them little 
sleep, and ever-present, too, had been the fear that their dug-outs 
might at any time become a living tomb from which escape would 
be impossible. Warm food had seldom reached them during the 
bombardment, so that they had had to live on the supplies, three 
dumps each of 2,000 rations in each company sector as well as supplies 
of chocolate and mineral waters, previously stored in the front line. 

After a restless night, during which the British artillery con- 
centrated its fire chiefly against the rear defences and communications, 
the 1st of July broke clear and cloudless. With the first light of day 
British aeroplanes filled the air and captive balloons ascended all 
along the western horizon. The early hours between dawn and 
sunrise were comparatively quiet apart from isolated shell bursts. 
At 6.30 a.m., however, a bombardment of an intensity as yet unparal- 
leled suddenly burst out again along the whole front. At first it 
was most severe in the centre, about Thiepval and Beaumont, but 
it quickly spread over the entire line from north of the Ancre to south 
of the Somme. For the next hour continuous lines of great fountains 
of earth, rocks, smoke and debris, played constantly into the air and, 
as one German describes it, it seemed as if all the fiends of the infernal 
regions had been loosed to tear up and destroy the entire district. 
The giant explosions of the heaviest shells were the only distinguish- 
able noises in the continuous thunder of the bombardment and the 
short regular intervals of their bursts gave it a certain rhythm. 
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All trace of the front defence system was now lost and with only a 
few exceptions all the telephone cables connecting it with the rear 
lines and batteries were destroyed, in spite of the depth at which 
they had been laid. Through the long trench-periscopes held up 
out of the dug-outs could be seen a mass of steel helmets above the 
British parapet. The storm-troops were evidently ready, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, and there was little doubt that the infantry 
assault was imminent. The Germans in their dug-outs, each with 
a beltful of hand-grenades, therefore waited ready, rifle in hand, 
for the bombardment to lift from the front defence zone to the rear 
defences. It was of vital importance not to lose a second in reaching 
the open before the British infantry could arrive at the dug-out 
entrances. 

At 7.30 a.m. the storm of shells ceased as suddenly as they had 
begun. The Germans at once clambered up the steep shafts to 
daylight and ran to the nearest craters, singly or in groups. Machine 
guns with their heavy ammunition boxes were pulled up out of the 
dug-outs and hurriedly placed in position and a rough firing line 
was thus established. The various German diaries, as also state- 
ments made by German prisoners taken at the time, show that the 
shell-craters were considered as good or better for defensive purposes 
than the original trenches. In the latter the men’s positions were 
always known, but, when they were posted among the craters, it 
was impossible to locate the machine guns and rifles. The defence 
was also made more mobile as the men could rapidly take up 
fresh positions in other shell holes either in front, in rear or facing 
the flank. 


It seems, from reading the German accounts that the success 
or failure of the attack depended in great measure on the closeness 
with which the advancing lines of infantry followed the artillery 
barrage, a matter that apparently was not carried out uniformly by 
the British assaulting divisions. In some cases, particularly on the 
southern part of the front about Montauban, Mametz and Fricourt, 
the leading assaulting lines had advanced 15 to 20 minutes before 
the conclusion of the first period of the bombardment and lay out 
in the open close to the German position, so that when, at 7.30 a.m., 
the artillery lifted from the rear defences they had reached the 
entrances to the German dug-outs before the Germans had had time 
to clamber up out of them. Where this was done the assaulting lines 
were able to cross No Man’s Land and through the German first 
defence zone with little loss. In some other parts of the front, 
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however, the infantry advance did not leave the British front trench 
till the first artillery lift, at 7.30 a.m., and the Germans were thus 
given time to get into position among the shell-craters. 

Instances of both cases are to be found on the front of the German 
26th Reserve Division which, with the 28th Reserve Division on its 
left, bore together the full weight of the British assault. The 26th 
Reserve Division, the accounts of which are more complete, held 
from Ovillers past Thiepval and across the Ancre to Beaumont 
and Serre, a frontage of 9,000 yards. All its 4 regiments were 
engaged, each with 2 battalions in the front line and 1 in support 
with the recruit battalion in reserve. The left, between Ovillers 
and Thiepval, was held by the 180th Infantry Regiment, with the 
ggth Reserve Regiment between Thiepval and the Ancre. North of 
the Ancre to Serre, the line was continued by the 119th Reserve and 
the 121st Reserve Infantry Regiment. The attack of the British 
X Corps, the central assaulting corps of the Fourth Army, on the 
front Ovillers—Thiepval—Beaumont, therefore, came up against 
the 180th and ggth Reserve Infantry Regiments, its 32nd Division 
against the 180th Infantry Regiment, and its 36th (Ulster) Division 
against the ggth Reserve. 

To take first a description of the fighting on the front of the 
German 180th Infantry Regiment. The account will be given 
practically as it stands and the natural German bias must be pardoned. 
While the Germans were running out from the dug-outs and taking 
up their positions in the craters near by, a series of extended lines of 
British infantry began to move forward from the British trenches. 
The first line appeared to continue without end to right and left. It 
was quickly followed by a second line, then a third and a fourth. 
They came on at a steady, comfortable pace, as if expecting to find 
nothing alive in the front trenches and only perhaps a weak resistance 
in the second and third line trenches. Some appeared to be carrying 
kodaks and stopping to take photographs that would perpetuate the 
memory of their triumphal march across the German defences. The 
front line, preceded by a thin line of skirmishers and bombers, was 
now half-way across No Man’s Land. ‘“ Get ready!” was passed 
along the German front from crater to crater, and heads peered over 
the crater-edges as final positions were taken up for the best view 
and machine guns were mounted firmly in place. A few moments 
later, when the leading British line was within 200 yards, the rattle of 
machine-gun and rifle fire broke out along the whole line of craters 
and a hail of lead swept into the advancing lines. Some fired kneeling 
so as to get a better target over the broken ground, while others stood 
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up in the excitement of the moment, regardless of their own safety, 
to fire into the crowd of men in front of them. Red rockets sped 
up into the blue sky as a signal to the artillery and immediately 
afterwards, a mass of shells from the German batteries in rear tore 
through the air and burst among the advancing lines. Whole 
sections seemed to fall, and the rear formations, moving in closer 
order, quickly scattered. 

The advance rapidly crumbled under this hail of shells and 
bullets. All along the line men could be seen throwing their arms 
into the air and collapsing, never to move again. Badly-wounded 
rolled about in their agony and others less severely injured crawled 
to the nearest shell holes for shelter. The British soldier, however, 
in the words of the author of Die Schwaben an der Ancre, has no lack 
of courage and once his hand is set to the plough he is not easily 
turned from his purpose. The extended lines, though badly shaken 
and with many gaps, now came on all the faster. Instead of a 
leisurely walk they covered the ground in short rushes at the double, 
halting for a moment where the ground gave cover. Within a few 
minutes the leading troops had reached within a stone’s-throw of the 
German crater-line, and, while some Germans continued to fire at 
point-blank range, others threw hand-grenades among them. The 
British bombers answered back, throwing grenades into the craters, 
while the infantry rushed forward with bayonets fixed. The noise 
of battle now became indescribable. The shouting of orders and the 
shrill British cheers as they charged forward could be heard above 
the violent and intense fusillade of machine guns and rifles and the 
bursting bombs, and above the deep thunderings of the artillery and 
the shell explosions. With all this was mingled the moans and groans 
of the wounded, the cries for help and the last screams of death. 
Again and again the extended lines of British infantry broke against 
the German defence like waves against a cliff, only to be beaten back 
and then to be brought forward again by fresh waves of men, which 
in their turn were decimated and checked by a hail of lead. It was 
an amazing spectacle of unexampled gallantry, courage and bulldog 
determination on both sides. Only in one sector, that of the gth 
Company (3rd Battalion) immediately south of Thiepval, did the 
British succeed in breaking through, and here so many of the dug- 
outs had been broken in by the bombardment that few of the company 
had survived. The adjoining companies were, however, quick to 
see the danger and placed flanking parties of bombers to prevent an 
extension of the gap. Moving straight to its front the British force 
which had broken through approached the second line trench, but 
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a German reserve company, hurried forward, was in time to save it 
and held up the advance. Fresh British troops were now sent into 
the gap, but they were taken under cross machine-gun fire from 
either flank and, suffering heavily, were unable to pass through. 
A detachment of 150 to 200 men, approaching by a sunken road in 
close order was seen by a German machine-gun crew in a forward 
crater and annihilated, only 15 getting away. ‘The German bombers 
gradually advanced from the flanks, moving forward from crater to 
crater until they had formed a line cutting off the retreat of the 
British force still in front of the second position. At about midday 
the latter, finding itself unsupported, began to move back. The 
reserve company at once advanced and, attacked in front and rear, 
the whole British force was surrounded. By the evening the attack 
had come to a standstill and the 180th Infantry Regiment was again 
in possession of the whole of its original front. 


Turning to the diary of the British 32nd Division which attacked 
the front south of Thiepval, one finds that : “ At 7.30 a.m. when the 
artillery lifted on to the German support line, the infantry advanced 
to the attack. . . . They [the 96th Brigade] were unable to gain the 
enemy’s trenches, as from the moment that they left the shelter of 
their front line they came under heavy machine-gun fire. Cover 
was taken in shell holes in No Man’s Land and although further 
advance was impossible, many of the Germans who exposed them- 
selves freely in their endeavour to get targets, were shot by rifle and 
Lewis-gun fire.” And then, regarding the break-through in one 
place: “‘ The 15th Lancashire Fusiliers [96th Brigade] advancing in 
two extended columns, through woods and broken ground, made 
rapid progress. At 9.10 a.m. its leading troops were seen east of 
Thiepval, beyond the German front defences. At 9.15 a.m. the 
16th Lancashire Fusiliers moved out from our front line to support 
the 15th. As soon as they got into No Man’s Land they were met 
by heavy machine-gun fire and were forced back into our line with 
heavy loss... . At dusk the situation was that some of the 96th 
Brigade were believed to be east of Thiepval and cut off.” 


The German goth Infantry Regiment, which held a front from 
Thiepval to across the Ancre has, however, a different tale to tell. 
One reads in their account that the British overran their position in 
the first rush and overcame the weak resistance. Before the Germans 
had time to emerge from their dug-outs, British sentries were 
standing on guard at the entrances with apparently no inclination 
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to descend. They feared, says the German account, the unknown 
world of the dug-outs and contented themselves with throwing down 
hand-grenades and stink-bombs from time to time. In the mean- 
time the remainder of the British advance pressed on across the open 
through the Schwaben Redoubt towards Grandcourt, 3,000 yards 
beyond. There ends the story of the defence of the German front 
line position. 


Turning to the diary of the 36th (Ulster) Division to find some 
reason for the great difference between the two attacks, its own north 
of Thiepval and that of the 32nd Division south of Thiepval, one 
reads: ‘‘ The troops began to leave their assembly trenches about 
7 a.m. and by 7.30 a.m. the leading battalions were lying in the open 
within 200 yards of the enemy’s front trench. No difficulty was 
experienced in this. At 7.30 a.m. the troops assaulted and captured 
the enemy’s front and support lines with practically no fighting and 
very few casualties. At 8.55 a.m. the enemy’s third line was 
reached.” 


THE MOPLAH REBELLION, 1921-1922 
(With Map and Diagrams) 


By Lieut.-CoLtoneL A. C. B. MAcKINNoN, Commanding 2/gth 
Gurkha Rifles in Malabar 


THE Moplah Rising, although it has received scant attention from the 
Press and the public, was the most serious rebellion that India has 
had to face since the Mutiny. Apart from the interest of the 
political situation, which arose before and during the insurrection, 
the military measures which were adopted to repress the trouble are 
of great interest to the student of war and of India, owing to the 
peculiarity of the terrain, the tactics of the enemy and the large 
extent of the disaffected area. 

Before dealing with these military operations, the writer proposes 
to give a short description of the Moplahs or Mappillas, their origin, 
and of Malabar, the country in which they have principally settled. 

They claim an Arabian origin, and are probably descended from 
converts made by Arab merchant sailors and by military adventurers, 
who visited Malabar in the past, for it is known that the south-west 
coast of India has been for centuries the gateway for foreign trade. 

They are Moslems of a fanatical type. Vigorous in action, 
possessing great physical courage, reckless when under the excitement 
of religious passion, they retain to this day the characteristics of their 
seafaring piratical ancestors. In Malabar they are principally culti- 
vators working under the Nair landlords, and large numbers of 
them are employed in rubber plantations and by the Indian Forest 
Department. They are looked upon as being industrious and 
generally well behaved. 

The proportion of Hindus to Moplahs in Malabar is approxi- 
mately three million to one million, the Hindus inhabiting princi- 
pally the western side of the country towards the coast. 

The Moplahs used formerly to be enlisted in the Indian Army. 
They formed companies in some of the Madras regiments, and 
two class battalions were raised from among them. It was found, 
however, that they were not particularly amenable to discipline, and 
these two battalions were disbanded some years ago. 
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The country of Malabar and the talugs in which the military 
operations took place, called the Ernad and Wallavanad Talugs, 1s 
bounded on the west by the sea, in the north by the Wynaad hills, 
in the east by the Nilgherry hills and in the south, as far as the story 
of the rising is concerned, by the Madras—Mangalore railway. 

This area covers 1,774square miles, of which only some 400 square 
miles are under cultivation, the remainder being hilly land, covered 
with thick forest. 

The nature of the country presented great difficulties to the 
carrying out of military operations, the innumerable tidal back- 
waters which intersect the country near the coast, and the groves of 
cocoanut palms and betel-nut trees combining to restrict movement. 
The roads are plentiful and metalled, but any movement off them is 
hampered either by dense jungle, rice fields or cultivated enclosures, 
surrounded by bamboo fences. The houses, which extend for miles 
along the roads, are well built of slabs of Laterite, a soft, red stone 
of which the hills are formed, and those occupied by the wealthier 
Nairs are of large dimensions. ‘They are generally two or three- 
storied and roofed with tiles of an excellent pattern made by the 
Basel Mission factories. ‘These factories, before the Great War, 
were, of course, owned by Germans. All windows are screened by 
projecting woodwork, which proved a great obstacle against bombing 
operations. 

The number of mosques is noteworthy, each group of houses 
appearing to support one. 

Farther inland the country is more hilly and less cultivated, the 
villages being more defined. In place of cultivation there is dense 
Jungle which abounds with big game—elephants, tigers, bison and 
deer. Nearer the foothills this jungle takes the form of bamboo 
which, except for tracks made by wild animals and woodcutters, is 
impenetrable. 

From a military point of view, the principal river is the Beypore, 
which is unfordable below Nilambur. This river flows between 
banks covered with dense bambo jungle extending down to the 
water’s edge. Another river of importance is the Kadalund or 
Karim Puzha, which, with its tributaries, drains the country north- 
east of Malappuram. 

Water is plentiful throughout the country, as every group of 
houses possesses a well, but the climate is hot and damp and proved 
most trying to the troops. In October and November there was a 
great deal of rain, especially during the nights, which made bivouacking 
most unpleasant, and even in the coolest time of the year, December, 
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the troops had to work in shirt-sleeves, and at night a blanket was 
hardly necessary. 

When the operations began, the only transport available was the 
country bullock-cart, called a band, a very useful two-wheeled vehicle, 
which could carry about twenty maunds and go over the roughest 
tracks. When working away from roads, Hindu coolies were employed. 
These men were unreliable as, dreading the Moplahs, they almost 
invariably bolted during an action, and so had to have strong escorts 
for their protection. 

As the operations progressed, army transport carts were allotted 
to units and a few lorries were attached to the force. 

Local unrest among the Moplahs has been a chronic feature of 
Malabar history since the British first established their rule over the 
country. No fewer than thirty-three distinct outbreaks against 
authority during the last eighty years have been recorded, in three- 
quarters of which it was necessary to employ military aid to restore 
the situation. For ten years, from 1795-1805, these rebellions kept 
the military regularly employed, and since then Moplah outbreaks, 
due partly to agrarian, partly to fanatical causes, have been a dis- 
tinctive feature in Malabar history. 

Experience has shown that Native Sepoys cannot be relied upon 
to deal with these outbreaks. In 1849 a serious outbreak occurred 
at Manjeri, when 64 fanatics were destroyed in a hand-to-hand 
encounter with a detachment of the g4th Regiment. In 1851, and 
again in 1852, severe outbreaks occurred. In 1855 the Collector 
of the district, Mr. Conolly, was assassinated ; in 1873 the 43rd 
Regiment had to be called out to put down a gang of law-breakers, 
who charged the troops and were shot down at close quarters. In 
1885 and in 1897, severe outbreaks occurred, and British troops 
had to be used to deal with them.* 

So, considering the political state of India in 1920-1921, and 
particularly of the Madras Presidency, where alone troops had to be 
sent to fifteen different places to maintain order, it is not surprising 
that the Khilafat and Hindu non-cooperation parties should have 
selected this part of India, where such inflammable material was at 
hand, for the furtherance of their campaign of a Khilafat Kingdom 
and Swaraj respectively. Many followers of Gandhi attempted to 
stir up the Hindu population, also agitators from the Khilafat 
party moved freely among the Mahomedan element, spreading 
sedition without restraint. Shaukhat Ali himself visited Malabar 
and preached the glories of a Khilafat Kingdom, and it is princi- 


© See ‘‘ Madras Manual of Administration,” vol. ii. p. 102. 
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pally due to this Extremist leader that fanaticism rose to such a 
pitch. 

These two political parties joined forces, as it was considered to 
be a great opportunity for a general rising in India to bring about 
the overthrow of the British Raj. Indeed, the rebel leaders preached 
that British authority had already ceased to exist, and that there 
was now no army. This latter statement was quite a reasonable 
one so far as Malabar was concerned, as the pre-war garrison of 
two companies of British troops had been withdrawn from Malap- 
puram about 1916, and only two platoons of the Leinster Regiment 
were at Calicut. The police could easily be overpowered, and so 
there was thus no apparent obstacle to prevent the rebels from 
attaining their ends. 

Reports of the manufacture of swords gave the Civil authorities 
the first indications of pending trouble, and it was decided that a 
search for arms should be instituted, and this led to a riot at Pukkottur 
on the 25th of July, 1921. Military aid was then asked for, and 
the officer commanding at Calicut, realizing that his small force 
was unable fully to meet the demands of the Civil authorities, 
applied for reinforcements, at the same time pointing out the 
unsatisfactory situation which existed. 

Three platoons of the Leinster Regiment were accordingly 
dispatched from Wellington, and reached Calicut on the 13th of 
August. One platoon was sent to Malappuram to reinforce the 
police there, leaving the military garrison at Calicut at four 
platoons. 

On the 2oth of August, 1921, Captain McEnroy, D.S.O., M.C., 
Leinster Regiment, commanding at Calicut, proceeded with one 
hundred men, practically his whole force, to Tirurangadi to assist 
the police in searching for arms. He was met by an unfriendly 
mob and found himself in the unenviable position which invariably 
arises on such occasions. Martial law had not then been pro- 
claimed, and his force had only been called out to assist the Civil 
authorities ; he was unable, therefore, to take prompt and stern 
action, a fact which resulted in the initiative being taken by the mob. 

The gathering rapidly increased to alarming proportions, 
estimated at 5,000 Moplahs, a large number being armed with 
swords. At the same time the railway station was burnt behind the 
troops. 

As soon as he was attacked, Captain McEnroy was able to take 
measures for the defence of his troops, but he only succeeded in 
extricating his force with great difficulty, two officers and several 
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men being killed, and some rifles and ammunition being captured 
by the rebels. He returned to Calicut, where he put the Keep into 
a state of defence.* 

This encounter was the signal for the “ flare up.” 

Ali Musaliar, a leading Moplah, was crowned Khilafat King, 
and made a violent and revolutionary speech to the mob from the 
Mambram mosque, a place of pilgrimage, containing the tomb of a 
Moplah high-priest or tangal, and looked upon with great reverence 
by all the Moplahs in Ernad. 

The whole of the Ernad was soon in a blaze. Police posts were 
stormed, many rifles thus falling into the hands of the rebels. Govern- 
ment buildings were burnt and looted. Outlying rubber factories 
met with the same fate, the planters only succeeding in reaching 
Ootacamund after many hairbreadth escapes and suffering terrible 
privations.t Hindus were massacred wholesale, thousands were 
forcibly converted to the Faith, and their temples in the area were 
sacked and desecrated—a Mahomedan reign had begun in real 
earnest ! 

At this stage the Mahomedan Moplah had entirely forgotten 
that the Hindu non-cooperator was his ally and partner in the 
rebellion against the British Raj. The Moslem faith was his guiding 
light, and the Hindu-Moslem unity, so much advertised by the 
Extremist agitators, parted asunder at the first strain.} 

But the situation in Calicut was a grave one. Thousands of 
Hindu refugees poured in from the interior, and the problem of 


* This incident raises once again the question of the necessity for the im- 
mediate proclamation of martial law as an obvious corollary to the calling out of 
troops in aid of the Civil power, at any rate, when a disturbance is not of a purely 
local nature. 

Had martial law been proclaimed, Captain McEnroy would have been free 
to take immediate steps to disperse the mob at the outset—an action which would 
have diminished the eventual casualties among the rebels themselves and in his 
own force. 

More important still, an initial set back to the Moplahs would have had a far- 
reaching effect in checking the spread of the rebellion. Instead of assuming the 
enormous proportions it eventually did, its repression costing the State a con- 
siderable number of valuable lives and much treasure, the whole rebellion could 
possibly have been dealt with by a comparatively small force. 

+ The one exception was Mr. Eaton, who fell into the hands of the rebels 
and was hacked to pieces by his own labourers at Pullangod. 

t In this case history only repeated itself as in the opinion of the writer it will 
always repeat itself in India. When once the impartial hand of the British Ad- 
ministration is removed, and law and order cease to exist in the country, the 
many native races with their jarring sects and religions will fly at each others’ 
throats and chaos will be the result. There was one satisfactory feature, there- 
fore, which emerged from this rebellion. The Hindu learned his lesson. When 
recently the Congress proposed to visit Malabar to whitewash the non-cooperation 
party for its share in promoting the rebellion, no one protested more loudly than 
the Hindu of Malabar. He had had a taste of real Swaraj, the fruit of Gandhi’s 
campaign, and had had enough. 
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feeding these destitute masses became acute, whilst a descent upon 
the town by hordes of armed rebels seemed to be inevitable. 

Such an attack would undoubtedly have occurred had not the 
rebels been fully occupied in looting Hindu houses and temples. 
It was probably for this reason that comparatively little damage was 
done to prevent the movement of troops. A few small bridges and 
culverts were destroyed, but diversions were made without much 
difficulty by the 2nd Sappers and Miners and the 64th Pioneers. 
In places, trees were felled across the roads, but, with the help of 
elephants belonging to local Rajas and the Forest Service, these were 
quickly removed. 

At this juncture the Royal Navy came to the assistance of the 
military forces. H.M.S. Comus, flagship of the East Indian Station, 
was dispatched from Bombay and arrived at Calicut on the 22nd of 
August. Bluejackets were landed, and their presence added largely 
towards reassuring the inhabitants, and the flagship was cleared for 
action in case of eventualities. H.M.S. Comus also brought stores 
for the Keep and provisions for the refugees. 

Reinforcements, in the Bangalore Mobile Column, were dispatched 
on the 21st of August, consisting of : 


I squadron Queen’s Bays. 

I section R.F.A., 18-pounder. 

2nd Dorset Regiment. 

1 platoon 2nd Q.V.O. Sappers and Miners. 
I company 64th Pioneers. 

Some armoured cars. 


Also from Madras: 


2 platoons 83rd Wallajahbad L.I. 
I company Southern Indian Railway Battalion. 
I company Nilgherry Malabar Battalion. 


The force was placed under the command of Colonel E. T. 
Humphreys, C.M.G., D.S.O., commanding the Leinster Regiment. 

The plan of operations was as follows: (1) to concentrate the 
force as far west of Podanur as possible—Shoranur was reached 
owing to the prompt action of a patrol train manned by the S.I. 
Railway Battalion ; (2) to relieve the beleaguered garrison at Malap- 
puram; (3) to reestablish railway communication with Calicut 
and to relieve the Keep there ; and (4) to round up the rebels.* 

© The advanced base was Podanur and subsequently Tirur; supplies came 


from Bangalore and Poona; ordnance from Madras ; medical stores from Bangalore 
and Wellington. 
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The immediate relief of the garrison of Malappuram being con- 
sidered by Captain McEnroy imperative, he decided not to wait 
for the arrival of the Bangalore Column, but to carry out this duty 
with his own command. This was a very bold decision, involving 
tremendous risks, for, had he failed, the whole of the south of India 
might have been in a blaze. 

He accordingly left Calicut for Malappuram on the 26th of 
August and moved via Kondotti with his company of some hundred 
rifles with lorries, carrying their kits and stores. The Tangal of 
Kondotti had remained loyal, so no opposition up to that place was 
anticipated. 

After leaving Kondotti, where this Column camped for the night, 
the road was found to be blocked by felled trees and precautionary 
measures had to be taken.* 

On reaching Pukkottur, the head and rear of the Column were 
suddenly attacked by swordsmen in large numbers, gunmen keeping 
up a fire on the Column from the houses in front. 

Captain McEnroy had been wise in placing a Lewis gun at each 
of these vulnerable points. These guns were rapidly brought into 
action, and greatly assisted in keeping off the rebels, the able manner 
in which they were handled undoubtedly saving the situation. 

The rebels charged with reckless bravery, even across flooded 
rice fields, and many of them were bayonetted on the road. To so 
great a height had their fanaticism been raised by their religious 
leaders, who had made the old familiar promise of immunity from 
British bullets, that it was not until after four hours of continuous 
fighting that the rebels realized that the power of the British weapons 
was too much for them, and those who were left of the attacking 
force melted away in the jungle. 

The houses ahead of the Column, which were still occupied by 
the enemy, were quickly rendered untenable by the fire of a Stokes 
mortar, and the Column was then able to move forward and succeeded 
in its difficult task of relieving the garrison of Malappuram.f 

The moral effects of this action were very great. It was the first 
big attack the rebels had made, and, except for the affair at Pandikkad 
on the 14th of November, which the writer describes later in this 
article, they never again attacked in large numbers. It also had the 
effect of their largely discrediting the miraculous powers claimed by 
their leaders of turning bullets into water ! 


© The formation adopted is given in Plate I. 
t It is estimated that the rebels in this engagement numbered over 2000, 
oo 400 of them were killed, while the losses sustained by the Leinsters were 
ifling. 
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In September martial law was proclaimed. 

The second plan of operations was “‘ trailing the coat,”’ by small 
Columns moving out from posts and inviting attack. This plan 
failed as the Moplahs did not attack, probably as a result of the 
lesson given to them at Pukkottur. 

The third plan of operations was the establishment of certain 
posts from which Columns were sent out into specified areas. This 
plan failed owing to the shortage of troops and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing reliable intelligence. Throughout the operations it was never 
easy to obtain information. The Hindus were too much afraid of 
the consequences of reporting Moplah movements and the Moplahs 
would not betray their co-religionists. On the other hand, rebel 
scouts posted on the numerous hills rendered surprise movements 
by our troops almost impossible. 

On the 26th of September, the detachments of Queen’s Bays and 
R.F.A. departed. It was found that cavalry and artillery could not 
be usefully employed in the close bush fighting which was necessi- 
tated by the nature of the country ; nor could horses be used, as they 
contracted a fever which is prevalent on the west coast of India. 
Mules, on the other hand, were immune to this disease and 
appeared to thrive during the campaign. 

At this period six companies of Auxiliary Police were formed 
from ex-Sepoys of Madras regiments who were local men, and, as 
most of them had either had relatives murdered or property destroyed, 
they were thoroughly imbued with the spirit of revenge. They did 
excellent work, and particularly distinguished themselves by the 
length and rapidity of their marches. 

Further reinforcements were now applied for, and one section 
roth British Pack Battery 3°75 Howitzers from Jutogh, the 2/8th 
Gurkhas from Lansdowne, and the 3/7oth Burma Rifles * from 
Burmah arrived in the middle of October. 


® This Battalion was only raised after the Chin Lushai Expedition in 1917. 
It was formed of Kachins and Chins from Eastern Assam and Upper Burma. 
The former wear their hair long, but, as they are Mongolians, they have little 
hair on their faces, which bear a deceptively cherubic expression. Their head- 
dress is the puggaree, and they carry their national weapon the dah. ‘The latter 
are modelled on the roth Gurkhas in Maymyo. They wear the Gurkha uniform 
and carry the kukri. Both races are hardy and cheerful, and their general appear- 
ance is similar to that of the Gurkhas 

Being spirit-worshippers their religion does not enforce caste as is understood 
in India, and their habits shocked even the Gurkhas, who are not very strictly 
bound by caste, but who, nevertheless, are restricted in ‘their manner of living. 

The Chins and Kachins have no scruples in such matters. They eat dogs, 
crows and snakes. On one occasion during the Moplah fighting they shot an 
elephant with a Lewis gun, and consumed it. (There was a lot of trouble over 
this incident later on, as the animal was claimed as belonging to the Forest Service.) 
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The men of this last-named Battalion pursued their normal 
method of warfare, and frequently returned from the jungle carrying 
the heads of Moplahs. Being adepts at bush-fighting, they proved 
their worth in this expedition and are a valuable asset to the Indian 
Army. One thing is certain, that the Moplahs will never be anxious 
to renew acquaintance with them. 

In spite of this additional reinforcement to the Malabar Force, 
the rebellion spread to the north-west, and more troops were 
applied for. The 2nd Section roth British Pack Battery, the 
1/39th Royal Garhwal Rifles from Lansdowne, and the 2/9th 
Gurkha Rifles from Dhera Dun were ordered to Malabar. All 
arrived early in November at Calicut and Tirur. 

The weapons in possession of the Moplahs at this period con- 
sisted of about 3,000 firearms, varying from 12-bore elephant rifles 
and Martini Henry rifles, taken from police, to muzzle-loading 
smooth-bore guns. Almost every man carried a sword. 

It will be as well now to explain the tactics of the Moplahs and the 
formations adopted by our troops to counter them. This warfare 
being new to every one excepting the Chin-Kachins, methods had 
to be thought out. Our troops being necessarily obliged to confine 
their movements to the roads, the Moplahs’ method of warfare was 
to lay ambushes. As in the greater part of the area of hostilities 
the jungle extended close up to the road, they used to conceal them- 
selves within a few feet of the roadway and then open fire from a 
flank, whilst at the same time their swordsmen used to attempt to 
rush the head and tail of a column. 

The first big ambush was that at Pukkottur, on the 26th of 
August, which has already been described. The second was on the 
20th of October, against the 2/8th Gurkhas, on their march from 
Feroke to Manjeri. After meeting with little opposition, this 
Battalion halted for the night in the neighbourhood of Kondotti 
and ran up defences. Here information was received of an intended 
attack by the rebels, estimated at 1,000 strong, either on the camp 
that night or on the Column as it moved forward the following day. 
The night passed quietly, and the next morning the march was 
continued in the formation as shown in Plate II. The country was 
covered with dense forest right up to the road, and communication 
had to be maintained by voice and whistle. At about 9.30 a.m., 
when the Column had reached a bend in the road, fire was suddenly 
opened on it from a hill some 450 yards distant on the left flank, the 


But the unorthodox act which finally placed them beyond the pale among the 
other natives was when they killed and ate a crocodile. 
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south face of this hill being clear of undergrowth. Roars of old guns 
going off and the “ crack ” of a °303 rifle, taken at Tirurangadi, told 
the Column that the rebels were in force. 

The O.C. 2/8th Gurkhas ordered two platoons (Nos. 9 and 11) 
from the rear of the Column to attack the hill from the south-west, 
and the remainder of the Battalion to take cover—its task being to 
return the fire of the rebels in order to keep their attention occupied, 
while the two attacking platoons were moving through the jungle, 
and to be in readiness in the event of a rush of swordsmen on the 
head and rear of the Column. 

The two platoons were able to move up the hill without being 
observed. Keeping one section of each platoon as a reserve, the 
officer commanding led forward the remainder. As soon as the men 
saw the rebels, they opened with a few rounds of rapid fire and then 
charged home with the bayonet. It was noticed that many men 
transferred their rifles to their left hands, and drawing their kukries 
attacked the Moplahs with these. 

The rebels were completely taken by surprise, and the inevitable 
panic ensued ; many fled, but a few stalwarts remained to fight it 
out. They were killed to a man, the fight lasting a bare two minutes. 
The 2/8th’s casualties were 3 men wounded, and 45 dead Moplahs 
were counted. Some old guns were picked up and, more important, 
300 rounds of ‘303 ammunition. 

This engagement taught the value of the use of flankers as, 
although these were put to great physical fatigue, necessitating 
reliefs every hour, it undoubtedly prevented the rebels from adopting 
their usual tactics. 

The formation adopted on this occasion is open to criticism, as 
the force was split up into too many small parties, and a different 
formation was adopted as a rule in subsequent movements along 
roads.* 

For the defence of camps, the foreground had generally to be 
cleared ; in this connection the value of the kukri and dah was fully 
proved. Troops without some form of implement for cutting jungle 
are quite useless in this class of warfare. 

Also stockades of bamboo or other trees were invariably con- 
structed and houses were used as strong points. 

The fourth plan of operations was the “‘ drive,” the main features 
of which were: (1) a display of force through the heart of the rebel 


® See Plates III. and IV. The disposition of the flankers is that used by the 
Assam Military Police. It was found satisfactory in practice. A reserve was also 
kept for any emergency. 
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area to impress the Moplahs with the power and numbers against 
them ; and (2) an attempt to break up large bands of rebels, one of 
which was estimated at some 7,000 men. It was hoped that the 
rebels would make a stand where a decisive blow could be delivered. 

For the purpose of “‘ the drive ’’ the Malabar Force was distributed 
as follows :— 

To carry out the “drive ”’: The roth British Pack Battery— 
I section attached to the 1/39th Garhwalis, and 1 section to the 2/gth 
Gurkhas. 

3/7oth Burmas—less 1 company in detachment at Nilambur and 
Edevanna. 

2/8th Gurkhas—less 1 company at Pandikkad, 1/39th Garhwalis. 

2/9th Gurkhas—less 1 company at Perintalmanna. 

There were also garrisons of the Suffolk Regiment at Manjeri ; 
of the Dorset Regiment and armoured cars at Malappuram ; of the 
Leinster Regiment at Malappuram and Kottakal ; and 1 company 
83rd Wallajahbad L.I. and 1 platoon, 64th Pioneers, at Mannarghat. 

These garrisons were to cooperate in the “‘ drive”’ at different 
stages. In addition to these troops, companies of Auxiliary Police 
were to follow one day behind the “ drive ” in order to deal with 
rebels in case they doubled back through the cordon. 

The “ drive”? was planned in three phases: the first phase 
(11th and 12th of November) was to extend from a line Kunna- 
mangalam in the west to the foothills in the east, an advance to the 
Beypore river. On the 13th of November the troops were to cross 
this river and halt. 

The second phase (14th and 15th of November) was to proceed 
from the Beypore river to the Arikkod—Kondotti road, where the 
troops were to halt throughout the 16th. 

In the third phase (17th and 18th of November) the movement 
was to be continued to the line of the Edevanna—Malappuram road, 
and on the rgth there was to be a further halt. 

At these various halts, the troops were to be rationed from the 
several posts by lorries or A.T. carts, and casualties cleared, and the 
opportunity was to be taken of carrying out reconnaissances. 

On the 10th of November units took up their positions on the 
the following frontages: the 1/39th Garhwalis, Kunnamangalam— 
Pulakkod ; the 2/8th Gurkhas Pulakkod—Karassheri; the Chin 
Kachins Karassheri—to Foothills ; 2/9th Gurkhas from Feroke, to 
operate astride the Feroke—Manjeri road and to cut off rebels 
attempting to reach the Tirurangadi area from the north. 

It will be seen that each unit was given a frontage of 1} to 2 miles, 
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and, in order thoroughly to search their areas, each day’s advance did 
not exceed 4 or 5 miles. 

Battalions moved in three columns so as to cover the areas as far 
as possible. 

On the 11th of November, little opposition was encountered, but, 
on the 12th, on nearing the Beypore river, the centre column of the 
2/8th Gurkhas was fired on from a mosque. 

The O.C. 2/8th, who was with this column, decided to attack 
with three platoons. The defenders put up a stout resistance, and 
it was only when the roof of the mosque caught fire that they were 
forced to vacate the building. They rushed out of the door, throwing 
their swords at the Gurkhas while attempting to break through 
them—they were killed to a man.* 

While this encounter was proceeding the sound of rifle and Lewis- 
gun fire and the explosion of bombs was heard from the column on 
the left, and a visual signal message was received to the effect that 
strong opposition was being met with from the Cheruvada mosque, 
and that 1 Gurkha officer and 6 men had been shot. Reinforce- 
ments were requested. 

The O.C. 2/8th, therefore, dispatched one platoon from the 
centre column. 

After several attempts at taking the Cheruvada mosque had 
failed, the situation devolved into one of stalemate, as whenever an 
attempt was made to approach within bombing distance of the 
mosque the attackers received casualties by rifle fire; whilst any 
Moplah who exposed himself at a window was promptly fired 
upon. 

The mosque was finally taken in the following manner : heavy 
fire was directed on to the windows of the building while a party led 
by a non-commissioned officer succeeded in climbing to the upper 
story, from which bombs could be thrown through a window. 
This party then climbed through the window and descended the 
stairs. At the same time another attempt was successfully made 
to force the main entrance, and the remaining defenders were disposed 
of by the two attacking parties. 

The casualties during this encounter amounted to 1 Gurkha 
officer killed, 2 British officers and 15 other ranks wounded, 5 of the 
latter succumbing later. Fifty-four Moplahs were found dead in 
the mosque. It was unfortunate that the Indian troops were not 


* It was discovered that the rebels only numbered 8 men, but from the stout 


resistance they put up it was believed that the mosque was held by a force of 
at least so. 
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provided with Stokes mortars in the same way as the British. In this 
action they would have proved invaluable and would have enabled 
the mosque to be taken with much less difficulty and loss of life. 

After these, and other such incidents, the Chembrassheri Tangal 
announced that, owing to the brutal British destroying Mahomedan 
mosques, in future his followers would make their last stand in Hindu 
temples ! 

In cooperation with the troops a flotilla was organized consisting 
of some 13 country boats, each manned by 3 men with a machine 
gun or Lewis gun. This flotilla was towed by motor-boats, and was 
divided into three portions, one of the three crossing-places being 
allotted to each. Their réle was (a) to cut off rebels attempting to 
cross the Beypore river ; (0) to cover the crossing of the Columns on 
the 13th; (c) to ration the troops on the 13th, and to evacuate 
casualties. 

This flotilla greatly assisted the Columns, although many Moplahs 
succeeded in swimming across the river at night. 

In order to mark the progress of the advance each Column was 
ordered to light a flare every hour by the clock. 

Intercommunication between Columns was generally impossible 
by visual signalling, as, although the country is hilly, the hills are 
covered with dense jungle, so that until detached companies con- 
centrated every third day commanding officers were frequently out 
of touch with their Columns. 

A Central Signal Station was established at Otapara (hill 869), 
which was visible to all, and in direct communication with Force 
headquarters at Malappuram. Four wireless sets had previously 
been installed at Malappuram, Wandur, Arikkod and Mannaraghat, 
which were invaluable in later operations. 

On the 14th of November the rebels made a desperate assault on 
Pandikkad Post, held by a company of the 2/8th Gurkhas, whose 
strength did not exceed 100 rifles. 

This post was established within 100 yards of Pandikkad village 
in a market-place called a shandy,* which consisted of a large 
walled-in enclosure, rectangular in form, with a lean-to inside. It 
was defended by four machine guns, one at each corner, but no 
obstacles had been thrown up round the post. 

The officer commanding had heard rumours of a concentration 
of rebels at Karuvarkunnu, but, as no movement of the enemy had 
taken place for some days, it is admitted that the Moplah attack 
came as a complete surprise. 

* See Plate VI. 
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It is authoritatively known that the two most influential rebel 
leaders, the Chembrassheri Tangal and Varian Kunhamed Haji, for 
once joined hands, and that their respective followers amounted to 
about 2,500 men, collected at Karavarkunnu on the 13th of November 
and worked up to a state of mad fanaticism. 

This force, after marching through the night, divided into four 
parties at a short distance from Pandikkad village. The intention of 
the leaders was for each of these parties to attack a face of the post 
simultaneously at an early hour of the morning. 

Up to a certain point the movement was a success. The march 
was carried out secretly and the Moplahs reached Pandikkad without 
the garrison of the post having the remotest idea of their presence. 

The plan then failed as, instead of assaulting the four faces of the 
post, the men of Karuvarkunnu and Tirur charged two sides of the 
post. The remaining two parties joined in this melée, with the result 
that the rear of the position was not attacked. 

Had the assault been carried out as planned, there is little doubt 
that the post would have fallen, and it is difficult to conjecture what 
would have been the effects of such a disaster. 

As it was, the whole northern wall of the shandy was pushed 
down, and for the next fifteen minutes a hand-to-hand fight took 
place between the Moplah swordsmen and the Gurkhas with their 
kukries 


The machine guns at “ B ” and “ C ” * continued firing but the 
latter was not well placed, with the result that its fire was not effective. 

The Gurkha officer commanding the platoon on the south face 
turned his platoon about on his own initiative and joined in the 
engagement. This action undoubtedly saved the situation. At 
about 5.45 a.m. bombs were distributed, and these were hurled 
indiscriminately into the mass of rebels towards the Pandikkad road. 

The noise of their explosion, combined with the losses caused by 
the machine gun at “‘ B ” and by the Gurkha kukri, caused the rebels 
to beat a hasty retreat with a loss of 67 killed inside the post and 170 
outside it. Their total losses were admitted to be 500. 

Fortune certainly favoured the garrison, but the discipline and 
the determination of the Gurkha soldier won the day ; and several 
individual acts of conspicuous devotion to duty were noticed. 


® See Plan. 
oat The losses of the garrison were 1 British officer killed ; 2 Gurkha officers 
cot other ranks wounded, of whom 8 subsequently died. It was noticed 
first few rows of the dead Moplahs had their heads crushed in. This was 
pomp caused by their frantic efforts to push down the wall, and by the weight 
of those pressing behind. 
18 
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To return to the Columns operating in the “ drive.”” The 
advance progressed according to plan, and with the exception of a 
few strong points being desperately held by small parties of desper- 
adoes, the main forces of the rebels retreated in an easterly direction 
without offering any organized resistance. This necessitated a 
farther advance being made, as although the moral and material 
effects of the ‘“‘ drive’ were becoming apparent and thousands of 
rebels were surrendering daily, there still remained large gatherings 
of the various big leaders to be dealt with. Accordingly the ‘‘ drive ”’ 
was extended into two more phases. 

The fourth phase—from the 2oth to the 23rd of November— 
consisted of an advance from the Edevanna—Malappuram road to the 
Wandur—Pandikkad road, the columns pivotting on Pandikkad and 
then moving forward to the line Pandikkad—Karavarkunnu, the 
Garhwalis, 2/8th Gurkhas and the Chin-Kachins sweeping through 
the foothills farther east. The task of searching the Pandalur 
triangle was given to the 2/9th Gurkhas. 

This Battalion, less one company at Perintalmanna, had concen- 
trated at Anakkayam. On the 20th of November “ A’ Company 
crossed by the ferry close to camp over the Kadalund Puzha and 
moved to hill 869, while the rest of the Battalion marched via Malap- 
puram to Perintalmanna, a distance of 18 miles, which proved a 
trying and fatiguing march in the prevailing oppressive heat. The 
following day, leaving a platoon at Perintalmanna, the 2/gth with one 
section roth Pack Battery, proceeded to Malliyakurisshi, after 
scouring the intervening country, where it encamped for the night in 
a ruined factory. Ina short space of time the foreground was cleared 
of jungle and a strong stockade erected ; this, with the addition 
of barbed wire, found on the site, formed a formidable obstacle. 

At midnight, distant sounds of the beating of war drums and 
singing gave warning of a large gathering of Moplahs. The inspector 
of Police, who was attached to the Battalion, gave the information 
that this was invariably a prelude to an attack, so the Battalion stood 
to arms. The night, however, passed quietly.* 

The following day, the Battalion searched the country up to 
Nallur, and were there joined by “‘ A ” Company, which the previous 
day had operated over the high Pandalur hill. The task of searching 
the Pandalur triangle having been accomplished, the Battalion 
returned to Malliya-Kurisshi, where orders were received for it to 


_ © Arebel, captured some weeks later, stated that he was present at that gather- 
ing, which numbered some 2,000 Moplahs who intended attacking the camp, but 
as their spies had reported the position to be strongly held the meeting dispersed. 
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move to Alanallur to take part in the fifth phase of the “ drive” on 
the 24th and 25th of November. This was a farther sweep in a 
south-easterly direction, by the 2/8th Gurkhas and Chin-Kachins 
cooperating with a movement north-east by the 39th Garhwalis and 
2/9th Gurkhas from the Alanallur-Mannarghat road. 

This operation ended the “ drive.” 

An area of country averaging 15 miles broad and some 40 miles 
in length had been thoroughly traversed. Large gatherings of rebels 
had been broken up, and the leaders with reduced but desperate 
personal followings had taken refuge in the fastnesses of the 
Nilgherry hills. 

As already described, these hills were rendered practically un- 
approachable owing to the dense, mosquito-infested belt of bamboo 
jungle which covers their lower slopes, so that any farther pursuit 
was impracticable. 

The fifth plan of operations was then adopted, whereby the 
district was divided up into four areas, one to each battalion, whose 
réle was to hunt down and destroy or to capture any rebel gangs.* 

The area allotted to the 2/gth Gurkhas, which the writer is best 
able to describe, ran south of the line Hill 599 sq. 1 B-Mankada— 
eastward to Hill 783 to 1786 (Prankod), thence north-east along the 
Palakazhi Puza—eastward through Hill 3695 and Ada Mudi—4,o00 
feet. 

Although very extensive, the various rebel gangs were soon 
located, through the information gained by an excellent police 
inspector, a Moplah himself, attached to the 2/9th Gurkhas. A 
small party of rebels was successfully dealt with on Prankod, and the 
energies of the Battalion were now directed towards destroying the 
following of the principal leader in this area, Sithi Koya Tangal, 
who was reported to be in the hills in the neighbourhood of Tenkara. 

The area was accordingly sub-divided into company areas. One 
company remained at Perintalmanna and operated from there, the 
remainder of the Battalion being distributed as follows ; 1 company 
at Tiruvazhakunnu, the 2nd company at Tenkara and the 3rd at 
Muthukurusshi, with Battalion headquarters at Mannaraghat. 
These company areas were further sub-divided into platoon areas. 

It was known that the hilly country was sparsely populated, and 
that the only means of subsistence were obtainable from grain stores 
in deserted houses bordering on the forest; accordingly, the task 


® At this period the roth British Pack Battery went back to its station, Jutogh, 
the nature of the operations offering few opportunities for artillery, and the question 
of feeding so many mules being a ‘lifficulty. 
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allotted to companies was to collect this grain, also to prevent any 
egress of the rebels from the hills, the object being to reduce them by 
starvation. 

This involved the laying of ambushes by night on all tracks 
leading from the hills.* In order to relieve the troops from this 
arduous duty it was arranged that two platoons at a time remained at 
company headquarters, and were thus available for patrolling by day ; 
they also formed a reserve when required. Great opportunities 
were thus given to platoon and section commanders for showing their 
resourcefulness and initiative. 

The task of rounding up the whole of Sithi Koya’s gang, however, 
was not neglected. On the 12th of December, reliable information 
was received that this leader with his band was located in a valley 
immediately south of Muthukurusshi. 

A plan of attack was accordingly drawn up whereby “B” 
Company was to make a turning movement wa Karimba on the 
Palghat Road on the following morning, and, in cooperation with 
**C”’ Company at Muthukurusshi, to attempt to surround the gang. 
The advance of this Company through dense jungle was most credit- 
able, and the operation was ably carried out, but, as a surprise, it 
failed. The rebels lost 21 men killed, but the remainder of the gang, 
estimated at 200 strong, effected their escape eastward. 

On the 2oth of December, ‘‘ B ’”’ Company, after returning to its 
area at Tiruvazhakunnu, was fortunate in breaking up a party of 
about 100 rebels, killing 22 of them. 

This incident, which was accomplished by two sections, afforded 
useful information, in that by recovering a theodolite and other 
survey instruments and maps, it proved that this gang had carried 
out an attack on a survey party at Pandalur, near Gudaleur, a few 
days previously. 

The plan of establishing a blockade proved most successful. 

Sithi Koya, together with 12 of his personal following, gave 
himself up on the 2oth of December. He had previously made 
several fruitless attempts to break through and had also made efforts 
to negotiate, a course of action which was not entertained, no con- 
ditions short of unconditional surrender being acceptable. 

Sithi Koya stated that his party had suffered great privations, 
and this was borne out by evident signs of starvation and sickness. 

This surrender was preceded by that of the Chembrassheri 
Tangal the day before. This monster, whose chief delight was to 
flay Hindus alive and then to roll them down a hill, and who was 

* Two sections were usually employed for each ambush. 
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responsible for a great many murders, was publicly executed 
together with Sithi Koya Tangal at Malappuram. 

These leaders having been disposed of and their disturbing 
influence thus removed, every endeavour was made to encourage 
the inhabitants to return to their villages and to reassume their 
normal occupations ; this was soon effected, owing principally to 
the confidence that even the Moplah had in the Gurkha, whose 
discipline and cheery disposition reassured them. 

The police then had their opportunity of carrying out arrests, and, 
since 80 per cent. of the Moplah population were said to be criminals, 
their task was no light one. 

Areas were now redistributed owing to the departure of the Chin- 
Kachins and 2/8th Gurkhas. The 2/9th Gurkhas took over the 
Wandur and the 1/39th Garhwalis the Arikkod area. 

This portion of the district was still disturbed and several small 
parties of desperate men, who were resolved to fight to the last, were 
dealt with. These invariably selected Hindu temples in which to 
make their last stand. They offered the most stubborn resistance. 

In these areas, too, the surviving leaders of importance, Varian 
Kunahamed Haji and the Konnara Tangal, remained to the last. 
The former surrendered on the 6th of January, 1922, near Chokad, 
in the neighbourhood of the rubber plantation at Pullangod, where 
one company of the 2/9th Gurkhas was posted. ‘This Battalion was 
then free to return to its cantonment in Dehra Dun. The latter held 
out till April in the very close country north of Arikkod, and until 
that month the 1 /39th Garhwalis were obliged to remain in Malabar.* 

Thus ended the most formidable rebellion the Government of 
India has been faced with in modern times. The successful result 
was most important. The preaching of Home Rule and civil 
disobedience by Gandhi, and the treasonable speeches of the Ali 
Brothers, advocating desertion from the Army and armed resist- 
ance, had deeply stirred the forces of unrest in India. 

If success had attended the efforts of the rebels in Malabar, the 
conflagration might well have spread to other parts of the country. 
It was entirely due to the carefully laid plans of the G.O.C., 
Madras District, and of the Commander of the Malabar Force, and 
to the loyalty, courage and determination with which the troops and 
police faced the situation, that law was upheld and order restore. 

® The Malabar Force never exceeded the equivalent of two brigades—a 
remarkable fact when the magnitude of the task, and the enormous area affected is 
considered. Its casualties amounted to: British officers killed 5, wounded 7; 


other ranks killed 43, wounded 126. The official por place the Moplah losses 
at 2,300 killed and 50,000 surrenders. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF 
CANADA 


By Caprain C. G. Dopwett, Reserve of Officers, 
East Lancashire Regiment 


DuRING the writer’s time in the Imperial Army, he was often struck 
by the fact that so few British officers who have come into the 
service from Sandhurst or Woolwich knew of the existence of a 
similar institution in the Dominion of Canada; or, if they knew 
of its existence, were entirely ignorant of its aims, objects and 
organization. 

Under the British North America Act, 1867, which gave to the 
Dominion of Canada its constitution, it is provided that in educa- 
tional matters the Provincial Governments shall have sole jurisdiction, 
but in military matters the Federal or Dominion Government shall 
be the controlling authority. In 1869 the Red River Rebellion broke 
out, and lasted until August, 1870, when Fort Garry (now Winnipeg, 
Manitoba) was relieved by Colonel (later Field-Marshal Lord) 
Wolseley. After the rebellion it was decided to form some sort of 
permanent force and to officer it with men trained in Canada. 
Nothing was done, however, to provide for the training of regular 
officers until 1876, during the Governor-Generalship of the Earl 
(late the Marquess) of Dufferin and Ava. During that year, the 
Dominion Parliament, under the leadership of the Right Honble. 
Alexander MacKenzie, passed an Act establishing a Military College 
of Canada. The College, according to this Act, was founded “ for 
the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of 
military tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific 
knowledge in subjects connected with and necessary for a thorough 
knowledge of the military profession, and for qualifying officers for 
commissions and for staff appointments.” (The title “‘ Royal ” 
was conferred upon the College by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
in 1878.) 

Having passed the Act, the Government next had to find a suitable 
place for its new institution. Kingston, Ontario, was finally chosen 
for several reasons, among them being, that Kingston, situated as it 
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is at about an equal distance from Ottawa (the capital), Montreal 
and Toronto, was a most ideal position as regards the great bulk of 
the Canadian population, and that the Government still owned the 
site of the old naval dockyard established in 1789 by the British 
Admiralty, in which were certain buildings which could easily and at 
a small cost be converted into barracks for the cadets. The site 
was also a healthy one, being at the junction of Lake Ontario and the 
rivers St. Lawrence and Cataraqui. The two buildings, of which the 
Government made use, were a large brown sand-stone barracks and 
an old blacksmith’s shop, both built in 1838. The latter was turned 
into a gymnasium and used as such until the erection in 1903 of a 
fine new College gymnasium. The former was used as the main 
building of the institution and in it were the class and lecture rooms 
and dormitories. This old barracks was erected in 1838 out of 
money sent from England in 1812 for the purpose of building men- 
of-war for service on the Great Lakes. It was designed as a naval 
barracks and was fitted up as much as possible like the interior of a 
frigate, whence it derives its name ‘‘ The Stone Frigate ”’—a name 
dear to all ex-cadets. In 1878 a building for educational purposes 
was added, containing the classrooms, messroom, offices, library 
and reading-rooms. In 1902 a small hospital (24 beds) was built, 
and in 1903 a modern gymnasium complete with an indoor running- 
track was added, together with a house for the adjutant. T'wo more 
buildings were put up in 1912, a new dormitory with accommodation 
for sixty-six cadets and a gun-shed with the basement fitted up for 
indoor military engineering work. In intervening years and later 
were built quarters for the commandant, company commanders and 
servants, a riding establishment (consisting of a covered riding-school, 
stables and quarters for a detachment of Royal Canadian Dragoons), 
a covered skating-rink and boat and bathing-houses. 

The College was originally modelled on the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, but gradually in later years developed an admirable 
policy of its own. The first batch of cadets entered in June, 1876, 
eighteen in all (and known affectionately to all cadets who came 
after them as “ The Old Eighteen ”’), under the late Lieut.-General 
(then Colonel) E. O. Hewett, C.M.G., R.E., as first Commandant. 
This officer held his position for ten years and it is undoubtedly due 
to his able and efficient administration that the College earned in 
subsequent years such success and reputation as it now has. (The 
College motto “ Truth, Duty, Valour ” was selected by Colonel 
Hewett.) The course was originally for a period of four years, and 
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for two or three years following two classes or terms were admitted 
each year. This system soon proved unsatisfactory, and later on, 
consequently, one batch only was admitted each year, whilst in 1897 
the length of the course was reduced to three years. The course 
remained three years, except during the late war when cadets passed 
through the College in six months, a year and eighteen months, until 
1920 when the original four years’ course was re-introduced. 


OBJECTS 


The functions and aims of the Royal Military College of Canada 
differ considerably from those of any similar institution in the 
Empire. The College, like Sandhurst and Woolwich, is a training 
school for future officers, but, at the same time, its graduates do not 
necessarily enter the military profession. The importance of the 
College is not governed by war conditions alone, but takes into 
consideration Canada’s need of educated citizens, who with military 
training will prove a real strength to the Empire. The majority 
of the graduates each year go into civil life, though, if they do not 
take regular Commissions (Imperial or Canadian), they must take 
Commissions in the Active Militia of Canada for three years and then 
are transferred to the Reserve of Officers. Seven Commissions in 
the Imperial Army are offered annually to the College, two in the 
Royal Engineers and one in each of the following: Royal Artillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry, Royal Army Service Corps and Indian Army. 
Vacancies in the Canadian Permanent Force are open first to graduates 
of the College. To be eligible for a regular Commission, a cadet 
must obtain his “ Diploma of Graduation,” and certificates, signed 
by the Commandant and the two senior officers of the College, as 
to his fitness morally, socially and intellectually. The choice of 
Commission and corps is granted to the cadet passing out with the 
greatest number of marks to his credit during the whole of the course, 
and then to the cadet next on the passing-out list and so on. Should 
the cavalry Commission in the Imperial Army not be accepted, a 
second infantry Commission in that Army is generally offered. 
Candidates for the Commission in the Indian Army must be under 
22 years of age on passing out. The Dominion Government also 
offers annually to graduates three second-class clerkships (or appoint- 
ments with equivalent pay) in the Departments of Public Works, 
Railways and Canals, Inland Revenue, and Agriculture and Interior. 
Graduates are given many privileges, too, on entering civil profes- 
sions. The College of Physics and Surgery for Ontario recognizes 
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R.M.C. graduates by exemption from the matriculation examination 
for the study of medicine, and the following will show how the 
Engineering and Law Professions favour ex-cadets : Extract from 
Dominions Land Act, 49 Vict. cap. LIV, sect. iii: ‘“‘ Every graduate 
in Surveying of the Royal Military College of Canada... for 
Admission as a Dominion Land Surveyor .. . shall be exempt 
from serving 3 years as aforesaid, and shall be entitled after one 
year’s service under articles with a Dominion Land Surveyor (at 
least six months of which have been in the field), on producing the 
affidavit required by the next preceding clause as to such ser- 
vice. . . .” The Ontario Law Society looks upon a graduate for 
admission to the Bar as a graduate in the Faculty of Arts of any 
recognized Canadian University. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING ADMISSION 


Admission to the College is granted to the successful candidates 
at open competitive examinations held simultaneously at the head- 
quarters of the several Military Districts. Only British subjects, 
who have resided in Canada for two years immediately preceding 
the examination (or whose parents have done so), are eligible for 
admission. Sons of graduates in Government employ in any part 
of the world are also eligible. All candidates must, of course, be 
physically fit for service and must not be under 16 years or more 
than 19 years of age on the rst of January preceding the date of 
joining the College. When not sufficient candidates for the vacancies 
come forward, matriculants (within the previous 12 months) in the 
Faculties of Science and Arts at any Chartered University in Canada 
are accepted. The fees are quite small and very reasonable— $300 
(normally about £60) annually and in addition $250 (normally about 
£50) for the first year only to cover cost of uniform and outfit. 
Should a cadet be rusticated for a whole term, an extra fee of $50 
(normally {10) is payable for the privilege of keeping the cadet’s 
name on the College rolls and of guaranteeing him a vacancy for the 
nextterm. Duringrecent years two scholarships have been founded— 
the ‘‘ Leonard Foundation ”’ and the ‘‘ Duchess of Connaught Scholar- 
ship.” The former was created by Lieut.-Col. R. W. Leonard (a 
distinguished graduate) ‘‘ for the sons of clergy or school teachers, 
who are British subjects, or of officers, non-commissioned officers 
or men of the permanent British or Canadian Army or Navy; or 
of veterans (British subjects) who have taken part in any of the 
British Empire’s wars and who, without financial assistance, would 
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be unable to enter the R.M.C. of Canada.” The latter was founded 
by the Laurentian Chapter (Ottawa) of the Imperial Orders of the 
Daughters of the Empire and is limited primarily “to sons and 
grandsons of Canadian citizens who have served in the Canadian 
Army or in the Army of any of the British Dominions, Colonies or 
Dependencies, or in the Imperial Army as officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers or men, who have fallen in battle, or died of wounds 
received in battle or who have been totally disabled as the result of 
military service during the Great War 1914-1918.” Both scholar- 
ships cover the period at the College required for graduation exclusive 
of any extended period. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Royal Military College is treated as if it were a separate 
military district, its Commandant dealing directly with the C.G.S. 
The Minister of Militia and Defence is ex-officio President of 
the College.* He is assisted by a Board of Visitors, appointed by 
the Governor-General-in-Council, which annually inspects and 
reports on the College, and makes recommendations for its 
better conduct and administration. ‘The Board consists of the 
C.G.S., who is an ex-officio member, and eight other members, 
two of whom retire annually. The administrative staff of the 
College consists of a commandant, a staff-adjutant (who is in 
charge of all records and correspondence), a quartermaster and 
paymaster (in charge of all stores and accounts), two company 
commanders, a medical officer, a superintendent of physical training, 
a riding master, a district officer Royal Canadian Engineers, and a 
nursing sister in charge of the hospital. The instructional staff 
includes a director of studies, professors of mathematics, civil 
engineering and astronomy, physics and chemistry, artillery, 
military engineering and tactics, military history, and military 
administration and law; assistant professors of mathematics, 
engineering, surveying, English, and French; instructors in 
mathematics, civil engineering, physics and chemistry, artillery, 
tactics, military history, etc., English, and French; and several 
non-commissioned officers. The College is organized on a military 
basis with the cadets as a cadre battalion in two companies. On 
entering the College each cadet is duly enlisted and is required to 
sign a roll of entry, and during the term of pupilage is subject to 


© The salaries of the staff of the R.M.C., however, are a charge on the Civil 
Service Estimates. 
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“* King’s Regulations,” the ‘“ Army Act” and the “ Military Act, 
Dominion of Canada.” 

For instructional purposes, the cadets are organized in four 
classes and are passed annually, if successful, into the next higher one. 
A cadet may be removed from the College at any time for unsatis- 
factory progress at his studies (including failure in military profi- 
ciency) or for protracted absence through illness or other causes. 
The staff and the cadet non-commissioned officers, at the discretion 
of the Commandant, have the power of awarding certain punish- 
ments (by the staff—confinement to barracks and restriction of leave, 
and by the cadet non-commissioned officers—defaulters’ drills), 
but all serious punishments are recorded in regimental conduct 
sheets. A cadet failing to qualify for class promotion at the end of 
any term may be permitted by the Minister of Militia and Defence 
to remain at the College and to repeat the class in which he has failed, 
but no second failure is allowed ; the position of a cadet when finally 
leaving the College is determined by the addition of all the marks he 
has acquired during his course. 

The uniform worn is as follows :— 

(a) undress and drill—navy blue (wedge pattern) field service 
cap (in winter, grey seal fur cap),—equipment—webb 
marching order or brown leather ; 

(5) review order—scarlet, facings blue with white helmets and 
white buff equipment ; 

(c) walking out—scarlet and “ pill box ” pattern forage cap ; 

(d) mess dress—old pattern scarlet jacket with blue waistcoat ; 

(e) gymnasium and recreation—white. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The instruction at the College is civil as well as military and all 
cadets take the one course, whether they afterwards enter the 
engineers, cavalry or infantry or civil life. The course is very 
comprehensive, and is meant to afford a thorough, practical and 
scientific training in engineering, surveying and physics. The time 
devoted to military subjects is 48 per cent. (this includes drills and 
practical work) and to civil subjects 52 per cent., and this proportion 
(taking into consideration the subsequent career of the cadets) 
has been found to be the best possible. The College is open from 
the 11th of September (recruits assemble one week earlier) to the 
30th of June, with two weeks’ holiday at Christmas time and five 
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days at Easter. The following is a short summary of the subjects 
taught :— 


First Year— 

Mathematics (algebra, dynamics, geometry, arithmetic and 
mensuration, book-keeping, trigonometry and statics). 

Drawing and descriptive geometry. 

French. 

Chemistry. 

Physics (electricity and magnetism). 

Artillery (general description of guns up to 9°2”, and harness, 
explosives, ammunition and fuzes, principles of con- 
struction and employment of H.E. and shrapnel shell, 
organization, and practical section gun drill). 

Equitation (including stable management, saddling and 
bitting). 

Military engineering (knots and lashings, spars, elementary 
principles of field works, tools and materials, and practical 
work). 

Military law. 

Topography. 

Tactics (lectures and practical work a force not greater than 
a company). 

Signalling (lectures on use of Signal Service, practical work in 
semaphore and Morse). 

Organization and administration. 

Infantry drill. 

Military hygiene (including lectures and practical work on 
first aid to the wounded). 

Physical training (including swimming and_ elementary 
anatomy). 


Musketry (‘Table “ A ”). 


Second Year— 
Mathematics (including algebra, calculus, statics, dynamics, 
geometry, spherical trigonometry). 
Drawing and descriptive geometry. 
French. 
English. 
Chemistry. 
Physics (light and heat). 
Civil engineering and surveying. 
Military engineering (advanced work in use of spars and heavy 
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derricks, observatory work, and practical work in demoli- 
tions). 

Artillery (detailed mechanism of 18-pounder Q.F. and 4°5” 
How., wheel and axle construction, ranging, battery instru- 
ments, temporary repairs and practical battery drill mounted, 
fuze setting, etc.). 

Tactics (reports and schemes). 

Organization and administration. 

Signalling (lectures on Signal Service and practical work in 
Semaphore and Morse—flag, buzzer, lamp and telephone). 

Infantry and cavalry drill. 

Physical training (including refereeing and judging). 

Musketry (Table ‘“‘ B ”’). 


Third Year— 

Mathematics (algebra, calculus, statics, dynamics and hydro- 
statics). 

Drawing and descriptive geometry. 

Chemistry. 

French. 

English. 

Civil engineering and surveying. 

Military engineering (advanced demolitions, military bridges, 
etc.). 

Artillery (principles of gun and field carriage construction, 
battery instruments, battery tactics and ammunition supply, 
battery mounted drill and gun laying, etc.). 

Equitation (sword and lance, entraining and detraining animals). 

Military history and geography. 

Tactics (exercises with and without troops and tactical marches). 

Organization and administration. 

Signalling (communications, practical station work in buzzer 
and telephone). 

Physical training (anatomy and physiology). 

Musketry (Lewis and Vickers guns). 


Fourth Year— 
Drawing and descriptive geometry. 
Chemistry (including mineralogy and assaying). 
Civil engineering and surveying. 
French. 
Military engineering (practical work in bridge and design, 
practical work on 60 cm. Decauville railway, camouflage). 
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Artillery (brigade tactics, explosives, etc., practical mounted 
work). 

Equitation (sword, lance and revolver). 

Military law (courts-martial). 

Military history and geography. 

Topography (plane table and cavalry sketching board work, 
panorama drawing). 

Tactics (exercises with troops, staff rides). 

Organization and administration. 

Signalling (lectures and practical station work in wireless). 


Infantry and cavalry drill. 

Physical training (life saving, etc., art of instruction, anatomy 
and physiology). 

Musketry (bullet and bayonet, Lewis and Vickers guns, 
revolver). 


To qualify for class promotion at the end of each year, a cadet 
must obtain 40 per cent. of the total marks (with 33 per cent. in each 
subject) and 50 per cent. in all drills, exercises and workshops (with 
a minimum of 33 per cent. in each subject), and from the maximum 
marks obtained is deducted a certain number for each entry in the 
regimental conduct sheets. 

At the end of the course a cadet is granted three certificates— 
diploma of graduation, certificate of military qualification and 
certificate of discharge. To qualify for his diploma, a cadet must 
never have been rusticated, and have qualified for class promotion. 
If he obtains 75 per cent. marks in at least seven subjects and 50 per 
cent. in the others, he receives a diploma with honours, and, if he 
obtains 75 per cent. in any subject, the word “‘ distinguished ”’ (in 
that subject) is endorsed on his diploma. The conditions necessary 
for a certificate of military qualification are: (i) Not less than two 
years’ service at the College ; (ii) a cadet must have withdrawn from 
the College with leave and for reasons not connected with misconduct 
or physical disability ; and (iii) he must have qualified in the following 
subjects: military engineering, artillery, tactics, military history, 
military administration and law, field sketching and map reading, 
and drills and exercises. 

Prizes are awarded each year in the several classes. A sword of 
honour is given to the cadet passing out with the highest aggregate 
of marks for conduct and discipline during the entire course, and 
other prizes include the following: a prize each in the 1st class 
for general proficiency in military subjects, military engineering, 
tactics and reconnaissance, artillery, physics and chemistry, civil 
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engineering and surveying, drills, exercises and practical work ; 
in the 2nd class, for military history and law, field sketching and map 
reading, mathematics and mechanics, drawing, and French ; in the 
3rd _ class, for English, French and mathematics. In addition to 
the above, a prize open to all Cadets is given annually for the best 
essay on a given subject. 

During the summer holidays and when the Canadian Militia 
is undergoing its annual training, cadets recommended by the Com- 
mandant are granted temporary commissions with the rank and pay of 
lieutenants and are attached to the several branches of the Militia. 

Before the late war a special staff of General Staff officers was 
attached to the College for the purpose of conducting courses in 
different subjects for both Regular and Militia officers. Canadian 
candidates for the Staff College at Camberley were also prepared 
by this staff. 


SPORTS AND GAMES 


The Royal Military College of Canada has always been noted for 
its pre-eminence in the world of sport. It has been a member for 
some years of the Intermediate Inter-Collegiate League in Rugby 
Football (Canadian), Hockey (Ice), and Field Sports, the other 
principal members being McGill, Toronto, Ottawa and Queen’s 
Universities. In the College grounds are two football fields, one 
of which is used in summer for cricket, a running track, six tennis 
courts, two squash racket courts and a covered skating-rink, with an 
approximate ice area of 14,000 square feet. In addition to these, 
the College owns several small yachts, dinghies and canoes for the 
use of the cadets. The College is the proud possessor of some 
fifty trophies, cups and shields, inter-company, inter-class and indi- 
vidual prizes, for all sports ranging from football and canoeing to 
tent-pegging and boxing. 


GENERAL 


Prior to the late war the College had an establishment of 
some 150 cadets, but the strength is now about 160, and when 
the new buildings (both educational and dormitory) are completed 
it is intended to accommodate about 300. It will readily be seen, 
therefore, what an important institution it is to Canada and what an 
asset it should prove to the country in forming a valuable reserve of 
officers ready in a very short space of time to take up their duties 
at the head of Canada’s Armies. In bringing this plain statement 
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of facts and regulations to a conclusion, the writer considers that 
the following excellent record of the Royal Military College of 
Canada will be of interest to his readers by showing how well its 
graduates have kept up the honour and glory of their Alma Mater. 
Ex-cadets have fought in practically every campaign waged by the 
British Empire since 1877. In the late war its record is a 
magnificent one, showing as it does, an average of one in six killed 
and of two decorations for every three ex-cadets serving :— 


Number of ex-cadets of military age and Piya fit on 


the 4th of August, 1914 : .. 1,136 
Number who served. . ; $3 . me .- 982 
Killed is es ae ie = ig ~. 147 

Honours and decorations won during the late and previous wars :— 
V.C. I K.C.B. a an cei -16 
D.S.O. es sts 136 K.C.M.G. i <3 

»» (with x bar) 7 K.C.S.I... as I 
»,» (with 2 bars) 2 K.B.E. eg I 
iC; ue _ 134 CB... as 22 
» (with 1 bar) 2 C.M.G. si 61 
D.F.C. - i 5 C.S.I. Sia I 
A.F.C. os I C.LE. an 2 
Kaiser-i-Hind 2 C.B.E. ae 6 
O.B.E. we - 2 
M.V.O. ; 
Order of the N ile 


R. Humane Soc. Medal Le 
R. Can. Humane Soc. Medal 


In addition over 100 foreign decorations and 3 A.D.C. to the King. 
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MARTIAL LAW FROM THE SOLDIER’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


By Major-GENERAL SIR STEUART Hare, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
ParT I.—DEFINITION OF MartTIAL Law * 


BEFORE discussing martial law from the soldier’s point of view— 
that is, from the point of view of the man who usually has the 
misfortune to be called upon to put it in force—it would be as well 
to give some explanation of what martial law really is, when and for 
what reason it is put in force, and to what extent it is recognized 
by the laws of this country. 

Martial law is a dictatorship. When it is enforced it means 
that the country or part of the country, where it is established, is 
put under the autocratic government of one man, generally, but 
not necessarily, a soldier. Although the word “ martial ”’ presumes 
military rule—and no doubt it is the custom for martial law to be 
exercised by a soldier—still the essential difference between martial 
law and the ordinary law is that in the former case the will of an 
individual is for the time being superior to the law of the land, 
whilst in ordinary times the ruler, whoever he may be, is governed 
and his powers limited by the law of the land. 

In practice the autocrat who is called in to restore order is usually 
a soldier because he is the man who has force at his back, and I 
can give no instance of martial law being enforced in the United 
Kingdom under anyone but a soldier ; still, the essence of martial 
law is that it is the will of an individual called in, in disturbed times, 
with power to override the ordinary law of the land. If a Govern- 
ment, instead of proclaiming martial law, were to proclaim a dictator- 
ship, either throughout the country or in any part of it, and were 
to appoint any civil official, from the Prime Minister down, as 
dictator this would, to all intents and purposes, be martial law. 

Though almost unknown at home, martial law is common enough 
in some of the more primitive parts of the Empire. In parts of West 
Africa, for instance, when the native population gets out of hand, 
it is the custom for the civil administrator to report to the senior 

* Part II. of this article will appear in the April number of the Army Quarterly. 
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military officer of his Government that the district is ‘‘ not under 
administrative control ’”’—that is, that the situation has got beyond 
the capacity of the civil powers to deal with by methods of ordinary 
law. The soldier then takes control, uses whatever methods he 
finds necessary to reestablish order and then hands back to the 
civilian. That is martial law. 

While explaining what is meant by martial law, it would be as well 
to explain at the same time what it is not. There are some very 
common misunderstandings as to what the expression martial law 
means. The “ man in the street,” generally, and people who ought 
to know better, frequently, do not know the difference between 
martial law and military law and are apt to use them as synonymous 
terms. 

Military law is the law of the land, passed by Parliament ; the 
only difference between it and the civil law being that it only applies 
to certain individuals, to wit soldiers ; also civilians when officially 
accompanying or employed with troops on active service. 

It has been created because it has been found by experience 
that the ordinary civil law is not sufficient to maintain discipline 
in an army. By it, the soldier offender is dealt with by his military 
superior ; certain offences are recognized under it which have no 
meaning in civil law, for some offences which are trivial in civil 
life are serious among soldiers. As with civil law, military law is 
calculated not only to maintain order, but also to provide safe- 
guards for those under it from oppression by those who exercise it. 

Another popular error is the confusion between the calling out of 
the military in aid of the civil power and the introduction of martial 
law. The calling out of the military in aid of the civil power implies 
no abdication on the part of that power. The civil power still 
governs ; the soldier is still under the civil power ; he has the same 
rights, duties and restrictions as any other citizen, and it is as a 
citizen that he is called upon to aid that power, although he makes 
use of his organization and discipline to give it aid. Every lawyer 
and every officer knows this well, but the ‘“‘ man in the street ” 
does not ; and it is extraordinary how many people who ought to 
know better, even members of Parliament and men of the Press, 
are in the same state of ignorance. There was constant evidence 
of this confusion of ideas during the coal and railway strikes in 
1911. The mistake which is the converse of the foregoing is also 
made ; people are apt to think when martial law has been proclaimed, 
and the country or part of it is put under the government of the 
military, that the soldier is bound by the same laws as govern his 
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action when called out in aid of the civil power. A moment’s 
reflection will expose this error. If the soldier under martial law 
acquires no latitude, if he is still bound by the same rules as govern 
his action in aid of the civil power, if, in fact, the ordinary laws of 
the country are sufficient to deal with the situation, why introduce 
martial law? The introduction of martial law is a confession of 
failure by the civil power, a confession by that power that the 
situation is beyond its control, even with the assistance of the soldier. 
In a recent case—Punjab, 1919—some of the criticisms on the 
officers concerned—civil and military—were based upon this 
misapprehension. 

Martial law is only introduced when the machinery of civil 
government has broken down or is in imminent danger of breaking 
down ; nothing else can justify its introduction. 

The ordinary machinery of civil government is controlled by 
laws which are the result of centuries of experience, and not only 
have they been drawn up for the maintenance of order and the 
suppression of offenders, but they equally aim at the control of 
those who exercise the law, and the protection of the citizen against 
the possible oppression of his rulers. They not only aim at the 
preservation of order and the safeguarding of life and property, 
but they aim at the same time at preserving, to the greatest extent 
compatible with those benefits, the liberty of the individual. It 
is only when the former—that is, the preservation of order and the 
safeguarding of life and property—are in peril that it can be justifiable 
to risk the restriction of the liberty of the individual by giving 
unlimited power to the Executive by the introduction of martial 
law. In ordinary times the two objects of the law, viz. the main- 
tenance of order and the safeguarding of individual liberty may be 
considered to be of about equal importance, and the laws have been 
drawn up with a view to maintaining the balance between the two. 
In proportion as the times are disturbed or tranquil so the balance 
shifts from one side to the other. As the times become disturbed 
so the importance of preserving order outweighs that of preserving 
the liberty of the individual. It is when things have reached such 
a pitch that, in order to regain control by the Executive and to bring 
things back to a normal state, it is considered justifiable to sacrifice, 
or at any rate to endanger, the liberty of the individual by the 
introduction of martial law. 

There will always be disagreement as to when this point has 
been reached, and one has only to know a man’s political leanings 
to be able to guess with certainty whether he is likely to err on the 
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side of introducing martial law too soon or too late. As the sentry 
in ‘Tolanthe ” told us : 
‘‘ Every little boy or girl who’s born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative.” 

The Conservative type of mind places more importance on the 
maintenance of order than on the liberty of the individual, the 
Liberal type vice versa. The ultra-Conservative, in his heart of 
hearts, prefers an efficient despotism to any form of popular govern- 
ment. The ultra-Liberal prefers complete anarchy to any 
interference with his right to do as he pleases. Consequently, the 
ultra-Conservative is inclined to call for martial law on insufficient 
grounds ; the ultra-Liberal will always protest against its introduc- 
tion, however great the necessity, and will make the most of the 
slightest interference with his personal liberty resulting therefrom. 

In the early days of the Great War, when the country was full 
of stories about German spies, there was an outcry among those 
of this ultra-Conservative type of mind demanding martial law. 
They doubted whether the ordinary law was equal to dealing with 
the abnormal conditions and were ready to sacrifice their personal 
liberty in order to strengthen the hand of the Executive, by placing 
in power some one more accustomed to the use of the imperative 
mood than our peace time politicians. They overrated the danger, 
and the Government found a means of meeting the situation by 
passing a Defence of the Realm Act; so strengthening the hand of 
the Executive without going the length of abandoning those safe- 
guards against oppression which the laws of the country provide, 
by putting it in the power of an individual to override those laws. 

The ultra-Liberal, on the other hand, throughout the war never 
ceased to complain of the restrictions imposed on his individual 
liberty by the Defence of the Realm Act. The safety of the Empire, 
to his thinking, weighed as nothing against this interference with 
his rights; although this interference, however inconvenient to 
him personally, could never have been described as a hardship on 
anyone who was not acting against the interest of the country. 

This instance shows how the introduction of martial law may 
be avoided, if the situation can be met by the passing of a temporary 
Act which strengthens the hands of the Executive sufficiently to 
deal with the situation. 

It is only when this remedy is inapplicable—either from want 
of time, or because the situation is such that no Act of Parliament 
could give the necessary strength to the civil government—that 
the introduction of martial law can be justified. 
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The remedy of passing an Act to strengthen the hands of the 
Executive without the introduction of martial law was tried in Ireland 
in 1920. It failed and martial law had to be proclaimed a few 
months later. 

Let us now examine various authorities to see to what extent 
martial law is or is not recognized by civil law or common custom. 

The first authority to which a soldier will naturally turn for 
instruction in any legal question is the “‘ Manual of Military Law,” 
which is his trusty guide in all matters. This invaluable work is 
mostly taken up with the Army Act and, the Rules of Procedure 
for Courts Martial, but it begins with some explanatory chapters 
which are a series of treatises on various legal subjects and form a 
text-book for the instruction and guidance of the officer. These 
chapters are the work of distinguished legal authorities. In the 
whole of this work of some 800 pages less than 2 pages are devoted 
to the subject of martial law ; it is in fact a subject with which the 
book does not claim to deal, but the author of the first of the 
explanatory chapters—after explaining what is meant by military 
law, the law relating to riot and insurrection and the laws and 
usages of war on land—does devote about 2 pages to an explanation 
of the term ‘“ martial law ” and a slight investigation of the extent 
to which it is recognized. These pages are not by any means 
the clearest in the book, in fact one might say that they are the 
only pages of the book which are not absolutely clear. The 
fact is that the writer is not very sure of his ground. He begins 
with one definition of martial law which is a very narrow one and 
difficult to understand. He says, “‘ martial law,’ then, in the 
proper sense of the term, means the suspension of ordinary law 
and the government of a country or parts of it by military tribunals 
and must be clearly distinguished . . . from that ‘ martial law ’ which 
forms part of the laws and usages of war.’’? Now with all the 
diffidence proper to a layman differing from an expert writing on 
his own subject, I should like to ask exactly what is meant by “ the 
government of a country or parts of it by military tribunals.”’ Military 
tribunals may take the place of civil courts and try cases, but they 
cannot govern acountry. The writer does not explain whether, when 
the military tribunals are governing the country, the civil power remains 
in office or hands over to a military commander. If the former, 
then the country is not under martial law but under civil government, 
the courts being military instead of civil. Something of this kind 
went on in Ireland under the Restoration of Order in Ireland Act, 
1920, but this was not martial law. If the military tribunals are 
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acting under a commander in whose favour the civil government 
has abdicated, then indeed is the country under martial law. Let 
us now see what is this ‘“‘ martial law ” which forms part of the laws 
and usages of war, and with which we are not to confuse “ martial 
law ” as the writer first defines it. Turning back we find that the 
writer has said, speaking of the position of a commander of troops 
in occupation of a foreign country, “‘ He stands temporarily in 
the position of governor of the country or part of the country which 
he occupies. In this latter capacity he imposes such laws on the 
inhabitants as he thinks expedient for securing, on the one hand, 
the safety of his army, and, on the other, the good government of 
the district which, by reason of his occupation, is for the time being 
deprived of its ordinary rulers.”” This would appear to be a much 
better description of the real martial law than the writer’s first 
definition, “ government by military tribunals.” ‘The writer then 
tells us that the first form of martial law can be established in the 
United Kingdom only by Act of Parliament. He then goes on to 
say that “ in time of invasion or rebellion, or in expectation thereof, 
exceptional powers are often assumed by the Crown, acting usually 
(though by no means necessarily) through its military forces, for 
the suppression of hostilities or the maintenance of good order 
within its territories (whether the United Kingdom or British pos- 
sessions) ; and the expression “‘ martial law ”’ is sometimes employed 
as a name for this common law right of the Crown and its servants 
to repel force by force in the case of invasion, insurrection or riot, 
and to take such exceptional measures as may be necessary for the 
purpose of restoring peace and order.” Now this is the martial 
law which we are discussing from the soldier’s point of view, and, 
although the passage just quoted does not give us much idea of what 
the exceptional powers assumed by the Crown are, we shall not 
be far wrong in assuming that they include the power to place in 
the hands of some one individual the powers of a commander of 
troops in occupation of a foreign country. 

The intention to take such exceptional measures is generally 
announced by the issue of a proclamation of martial law, but it 
would appear that such proclamation is not necessary, as the right 
to exercise these powers depends on the actual circumstances and 
not on the proclamation ; also that the proclamation in no degree 
suspends the ordinary law, or substitutes any other kind of law in its 
stead, but is only a warning that the Government is about to resort 
to such forcible measures as may be necessary to meet the situation. 

But if this proclamation is not necessary in one sense it is in 
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another. First, to warn the population that the Executive intends 
to act under the Royal Prerogative and will meet force with force. 
Secondly, to intimate to those who are to enforce martial law that 
it is time to begin. It is all very well for judges to lay down that 
it is the state of war or rebellion which justifies the employment 
of martial law, but it obviously cannot be left to the individual to 
judge of the existence of this state, to act accordingly and afterwards, 
in the Courts, to fight out the question of whether or not his judg- 
ment was correct and his action justified. We may take it that no 
soldier would be justified in taking action under martial law without 
such proclamation unless under very exceptional circumstances 
such as the entire break-down of communication between him and 
all superior authority, civil or military. 

As to “‘ actual circumstances,” the writer whose opinions have 
been quoted mentions, “‘ invasion or rebellion, or in expectation there- 
of.” Now, I can find no authority who claims a right on behalf 
of the Government to anticipate a rebellion and take forcible measures 
to meet it. All the authorities who concede the right to meet force 
with force are very insistent that a state of war or rebellion must 
actually exist. 

By issuing a proclamation establishing martial law the Govern- 
ment gives notice that as the law makes no provision to meet a 
state of civil war or rebellion it intends to act illegally in order to 
meet an abnormal situation. This sounds like future trouble 
for those who have to carry out these illegal orders, but the writer 
allays our fears by adding: ‘‘ To obviate any question as to the 
legality of the measures taken for this purpose (whether or not they 
have been preceded by a proclamation of martial law) it has been 
usual to pass an Imperial or local Act of Indemnity, for the protection 
of those engaged, so far as the steps taken by them have been reason- 
ably necessary for the purpose, and carried out in good faith, and 
for the confirmation of sentences passed by military courts.’ He 
concludes his remarks on this subject with these comforting words : 
‘It is only necessary to add that, when a proclamation of martial 
law has been issued, any soldier who takes, in accordance with 
the official instructions laid down for the guidance of those administer- 
ing martial law, such measures as he honestly thinks to be necessary 
for carrying to a successful issue the operation of restoring peace 
and preserving authority, may rely on any question as to the legality 
of his conduct being subsequently met by an Act of Indemnity.” 

This is not quite so good as it sounds. First, that Act of 
Indemnity may never be passed; a new Government may have 
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come in whose members had been against the introduction of 
martial law, who are determined to make it hot for all concerned 
in its administration and who open their campaign by a refusal to 
pass an Act of Indemnity. Secondly, the soldier, though saved 
by an Act of Indemnity both from criminal prosecution and civil 
action, may still have ruined his career by some error of judgment 
in a situation for which his technical training has done little to pre- 
pare him, where he has to encounter an enemy who is not an enemy, 
and where he has neither civil law, military law nor the laws and 
usages of war to guide him. 

An instance of the proclamation of martial law in England 
occurred at the time of the Lord George Gordon riots in 1780. 
A free hand was given to General Lord Amherst and the King’s 
proclamation contained the following words, ‘‘ We have therefore 
issued the most direct and effectual orders to all our officers by an 
immediate exertion of their utmost force to repress the same (dis- 
orders) of which all persons are to take notice.’”’ That this was no 
kid glove affair and that the Government did not intend that the 
soldiers who carried it out should suffer may be gathered from the 
words of Lord Chancellor Thurlow on this subject : ‘“‘ Undoubtedly, 
in opposing, repressing and quelling such daring outrages as 
had been perpetrated, the military, as well as individuals, must 
necessarily have been forced into excesses, but when the occasion 
was duly considered, and the extreme hurry and violent confusion 
in which all men who joined in restoring the public peace were 
obliged to act, those excesses would be seen to have been unavoidable 
and to be the proper objects of an Act of Indemnity.” 

If the soldier could always depend on another Thurlow to defend 
him, he would have little to fear; but hear now the words of Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, spoken in 1867, on the subject of martial 
law in Jamaica in Governor Eyre’s time. ‘‘ There were no instances 
in our history where by virtue of the Royal Prerogative martial law 
had ever been carried into actual operation in this country,” and 
“in truth it had never been resorted to or exercised in England.” 
Whatever the opinions of different lawyers may have been as to 
the right of the Crown to proclaim martial law, William Pitt seems 
to have had no doubts on the subject. In introducing a Bill in 
1803 to repress disorders in Ireland he uses the following words, 
‘* The Bill which I have to propose is not one to enable the Govern- 
ment, in Ireland, to declare martial law in districts where insurrec- 
tion exists, for that is a power which His Majesty already possesses.” 

Doubtless Cockburn (C.J.) is one of a very small minority, 
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but one judge holding similar views may do a lot of mischief. One 
of the clearest and most comprehensive pronouncements to be 
found on the subject of martial law is the judgment given in the 
Court of the King’s Bench in Dublin in February, 1921, in the 
case of Rex v. John Allen. It is far too long to give in full here, 
but it should be read by all who take an interest in the subject. 
The gist of it is that, given a state of insurrection, the Executive 
has the right to take what steps it may consider necessary to quell 
the insurrection and that no civil court can interfere with the officers 
of the Crown in taking those steps; that the military courts which 
act under martial law are not, legally speaking, courts at all but 
merely committees set up by the Executive for its assistance, and 
that consequently, immediately the state of insurrection has ceased 
to exist, the proceedings of these courts can only remain valid by 
the passing of an Act of Indemnity; that after the war is over 
““ persons may be made liable, civilly and criminally, for any acts 
which they are proved to have done in excess of what are reasonably 
required by the necessities of the case . . . unless these acts have 
in the meantime been covered by an Act of Indemnity,” thus 
implying that the Act is not necessary in the case of acts which 
were not in excess of what was reasonably required. This goes 
further than does the writer of the first chapter in the “‘ Manual of 
Military Law.” The latter only claims for the soldier that he, if 
he “takes such measures as he honestly thinks to be necessary 
for carrying to a successful issue the operation of restoring peace 
and preserving authority, may rely on any question as to the legality 
of his conduct being subsequently met by an Act of Indemnity.” 
The latter plainly means that the proclamation of martial law or 
state of civil war will not alone legalize a soldier’s conduct, but that 
an Act of Indemnity is necessary to shield him even if his acts have 
not been “ in excess of what was reasonably required, etc.” This 
concession in favour of the soldier is an interesting point of law, 
but does not really help him so much as might appear at the first 
glance. He still requires an Act of Indemnity to protect him. 
Without it, he might be overwhelmed by a host of actions, civil and 
criminal, in each of which he would have to prove that his action 
was “ reasonably required by the necessities of the case.” He might 
win all his actions and, like Warren Hastings, be ruined in the process. 

The judgment also ruled that, given a state of war or rebellion, 
the fact that the regular courts of the country are open cannot 
prevent the military courts from acting when required, and that 
these latter courts are not restricted in any way by the fact that the 
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sentences which they can inflict for offences are limited by Act of 
Parliament. 

This judgment in Rex v. Allen seemed to have settled the matter 
for all time, but in July, 1921, the case of John Egan and Patrick 
Higgins v. General Sir Nevil Macready and others came before the 
Master of the Rolls in Dublin. Egan and Higgins were under 
sentence of death by a military court, as was Allen in the former 
case. Writs of habeas corpus were applied for and granted by the 
Master of the Rolls. 

The question of an appeal to the House of Lords by the military 
authorities arose and produced an interesting situation. However, 
the Truce intervened and nothing more was heard of the case ; 
a great loss to earnest students of the subject. The decision 
of the Master of the Rolls went contrary to the judgment in Rex 
v. Allen that it is the duty of the Court “ not to interfere with the 
officers of the Crown in taking such steps as they deem necessary to 
quell the insurrection,”’ and that it “‘ cannot, durante bello, control the 
military authorities, or question any sentence imposed in the exercise 
of martial law.” And yet the same Judge seems to have taken a 
very different view in November, 1922, in the case of Childers 
v. Adjutant-General of the Provisional Forces, where a writ of 
habeas corpus was applied for under practically identical cir- 
cumstances and refused by him. We have been unable to 
procure a copy of the judgment in the case of Egan and Higgins, 
the record of it having been destroyed in the burning of the Four 
Courts. The Master of the Rolls in his judgment in the Childers 
case explains the apparent disparity between his two judgments 
by saying that in the former case the crime for which the men were 
condemned was especially provided for by the Restoration of Order 
in Ireland Act, 1920, that the sentence for the particular offence 
was limited by that Act and that the military court was bound by 
that limitation. In other words, he regarded the court which 
tried Egan and Higgins, not as a military court acting under martial 
law, but as a court martial trying civilians under the Restoration 
of Order in Ireland Act. In his judgment in the Childers case 
he takes what we may now call the orthodox view, as the following 
extracts show: ‘“‘ The ordinary law is silenced by the sound of 
the pistol shot and the bomb. Inter arma silent leges is a maxim 
ten thousand years old, and has come down to us from the Romans. 
Suprema lex, salus populi must be the guiding principle when the 
civil law has failed. Force then becomes the only remedy, and 
those to whom the task is committed must be the sole judges of 
how it should be exercised.” And again: ‘“ However doubtful 
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the law may have been in the past, it is now clearly established 
that once a state of war arises the civil courts have no jurisdiction 
over the acts of the military authority during the continuance of 
hostilities.” ‘This is all very sound doctrine, but why did he threaten 
to commit Sir Nevil Macready for contempt of court ? 

The apparent interpretation is that when Irishman fights Irish- 
man it is war; when he is only fighting the Sassenach it is the 
normal condition of the country. The only alternative solution 
would be that, for once, there was a departure from that absolute 
impartiality which, even in a country so profoundly impregnated 
with political and religious bias that the jury system had become a 
farce, has long been the glory of the Irish Bench. 

Before leaving this question as to the exact meaning of martial 
law it would be as well to inquire—as a soldier may do with advantage 
in any difficulty which he may encounter in the course of his duty— 
what the Duke of Wellington has to say about it. The following 
letter was written in answer to a suggestion that Portugal should 
be put under martial law. The Duke does not use the term martial 
law, but applies the term military law not only to the laws governing 
the Army but also to the unlimited powers of a C.-in-C., and also 
to the trial by military procedure of certain offences under a special 
Act of Parliament, as was the case in the United Kingdom during 
the late war under D.O.R.A., and in Ireland in 1920, under the 
Restoration of Order in Ireland Act. Though he employs one 
term for all three, he makes the distinction very clear. 


EXTRACT FROM WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES. 


Viseu, 19/4/1810. 
To Charles Stuart, Esq. 


“‘T think it would be desirable to define with precision our ideas 
respecting the establishment of military law, before we determine to 
alter the established law of the country in any case. 

“The following questions are worth consideration and decision on 
this topic. What is military law? Military law as applied to any 
persons, excepting the officers, soldiers, and followers of the army, for 
whose government there are particular provisions of law in all well 
regulated countries, is neither more nor less than the will of the General 
of the army. He punishes, either with or without trial, for crimes either 
declared to be so, or not so declared by any existing law, or by his own 
orders. This is the plain and common meaning of the term military 
law. Besides the mode of proceeding above described, laws have been 
made in different countries at different times to establish and legalize 
a description of military constitution. 

“The Commander-in-Chief, or the Government, has been authorized 
to proceed by military process, that is, by Court Martial or Council 
of War, against persons offending against certain laws, or against their 
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own orders, issued generally for the security of the army, or for the 
establishment of a certain government or constitution odious to the people 
among whom it is established. Of both descriptions of military law 
there are numerous instances in the history of the operations of the 
French army during the Revolution; and there is an instance of the 
existence both of the first mentioned description and of the last mentioned 
in Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, when the people were in insurrec- 
tion against the Government, and were to be restrained by force.” 


We may take it from the precedent of the Government’s action 
at the time of the Gordon Riots, which was never called in question, 
and from the various judgments and opinions quoted, that it is 
the recognized right of the Government to introduce martial law 
under certain circumstances, but that an Act of Indemnity is neces- 
sary to legalize the action taken. In other words, the introduction 
of martial law is lawful, but the action taken under it is unlawful. 

It will thus be clear to everyone what an extremely illogical 
situation the introduction of martial law produces. The soldier 
is invited to break the law. The confession of failure on the part 
of the civil authorities who have called him in is a proof that the 
law cannot cope with the situation and that a more primitive form 
of government is necessary. The dictator is appointed and invited 
to make his will law, and yet the old law still exists and there is 
nothing but the promise of an Indemnity Act to save him from 
pains and penalties for having broken it, after he has restored order 
and the civil power is again supreme. A recent case of an Indemnity 
Act is that passed in India after the troubles of 1919, but in this 
case it appears to the casual observer that the people who most 
benefited by it were not the unfortunates who had to administer 
martial law, but the evil doers whose actions made its introduction 
necessary. ‘The civilian is not much better off than the soldier. 
He may, theoretically, still have the civil law to protect him, but 
it cannot for the time being protect him against the soldier who 
rules de facto. His grievances against the subordinate soldier can only 
be brought to the soldier’s military superior. The civil power, though 
theoretically still existent, is in practice dormant where it encounters 
the force majeure of the soldier. The civilian cannot even promise 
himself satisfaction by recourse to the civil law after martial law has 
ceased to operate. The Indemnity Act may step in and block him. 

This only shows what a danger to the State the introduction 
of martial law must be. Its introduction can only be justified 
as a precaution against some still greater danger. No one dislikes 
it more than the soldier who is called upon to administer it and 
who must inevitably find himself between the devil and the deep sea. 


PACK ARTILLERY AND THE TRAINING 
MANUALS 


(With Diagram) 
By Captain H. L. Dimmock, O.B.E., R.A. 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


It has been agreed in principle * that pack artillery, armed with the 
3°7-in. howitzer, is the most suitable means at our disposal for 
fulfilling the two réles of “‘ infantry guns” and “ anti-tank guns,”’ 
and a brigade of three batteries, each armed with four howitzers, 
now forms an integral part of a division. ‘The views of those senior 
- artillery officers who have made a close study of this subject have 
been ably set forth in the pages of the “ Journal of the Royal 
Artillery,” by Major T. C. Leah, D.5.O. 

The new organization of these batteries has been especially 
designed to enable them to carry out their two tasks. Each section 
is almost self-contained and can thus act independently for some 
length of time. Further, by the provision of a proportion of wheeled 
transport, pack artillery will be able to operate to a greater extent 
in draught than hitherto, with the power of reverting to pack 
transport when the situation demands it. 

It is clear that the Pack Artillery Brigade is under the direct 
orders of the C.R.A., of a division, but there 1s a certain amount of 
controversy as to the tactical handling of this new divisional 
weapon. 

In the words of a pack artillery officer, ‘‘ What is wanted is a 
doctrine.” Any officer brought into contact with the pack artillery 
at home cannot fail to be deeply interested in watching the gradual 
evolution of this doctrine—for it 1s being gradually evolved by the 
interchange of views between the two existing brigades in England, 
and by the intimate cooperation of pack batteries during battalion 
and brigade training. 

One difficulty which appears to hinder the evolution of this 
doctrine is that the principles of close-support work enunciated in 


® See the article entitled ‘‘ A Step Forward,” published in The Army Quarterly, 
October, 1923. 
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the text-books are not always readily found and are often expressed 
in such a way as to require some modification of wording to render 
them immediately applicable. 

The present writer hopes, therefore, that the collection and 
collation of the references to this subject contained in the training 
manuals, will be of some service to those whose immediate aim is to 
form a doctrine regarding the close-support of infantry by artillery. 
He has taken “ Artillery Training,” vol. iii. 1921, as the basic 
manual and has collated cross-references from ‘‘ Field Service 
Regulations,” vol. ii. 1920, and “ Infantry Training,” vol. ii. 1921, 
as amended by Army Orders for December, 1922. 

The perusal of the results which he has thus obtained serve but 
to confirm the conviction that in the 3°7-in. howitzer we have a 
weapon peculiarly well fitted for the réle of “ infantry gun,” though 
less well adapted for defence against tanks except in certain 
conditions.® 

The employment of pack artillery for the close support of 
infantry is no new thing—indeed, “ Field Service Regulations,” 
Part I., written before the late war contemplated such a possibility. 

The paragraph is worth quoting, for although the first sentence 
is true only of the 2°75-in. gun, the remainder of the paragraph is 
equally applicable to the 3°7-in. howitzer. 

‘* Mountain Artillery is the weakest in shell power. It is 
peculiarly suited for operations in close, broken or hilly country. 
In level country it may be moved with comparatively little exposure, 
owing to the facility with which it can take advantage of cover. It 
can therefore be made available for use in support of infantry at 
shorter range than either horse or field artillery.” 

These words recall the heroic endeavours of Nos. 5 and 7 
Mountain Batteries (now Nos. 5 and 7 Pack Batteries in the Aldershot 
Command), when at Neuve Chapelle in 1915 they dared to open fire 
in full view of the German observers posted on the Aubers ridge. 
Had they been armed with a howitzer instead of a gun, and had we 
known then as much of the art of concealment as the drab years of 
trench warfare eventually taught us, the results might have been far 
more decisive. 

Now that the subject has taken concrete shape every reference 
in the manuals to the close-support of infantry is of value, but the 
reader who seeks for information 1s confronted at the outset with the 
fact that, with the single exception quoted above, reference is made 


* It is worth while to note that both “ Field Service Regulations,” p. 28, and 
** Artillery Training,” p. 18, refer to 3'7-in. howitzers in identical terms. 
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to weapons other than the 3°7-in. howitzer. For instance, on p. 20 
the references to light and medium mortars apply almost without 
modification to the 3°7-in. howitzer. 

But on p. 17 18-pdr. guns are referred to in the following 
terms: “ Their essential task is to assist the infantry in every way 
to close with the enemy ;” and a little farther down the same page : 

“5. One of the most important duties of light guns in the future 
will be defence against attacks by tanks. Wide and rapid traverse 
on the carriage will be required for this purpose.” 

In F.S.R., vol. u. p. 27, the 18-pdr. is referred to as the most 
effective artillery weapon for anti-tank defence, while two pages 
later it is pointed out that although the chief characteristic of 
mortars is ‘‘ their power of developing destructive and accurate fire 
at short ranges,”’ their use is limited ‘‘ by the difficulty of supplying 
them with ammunition at their positions, which must of necessity 
be close to the enemy.”’ 

It is clear, therefore, that before the acceptance of the 3°7-in. 
howitzer in its special rdle, the duties of close-support and anti- 
tank defence were divided between the mortars and the 18-pdr. 
gun, and it follows that to find relevant quotations the manuals 
must be searched more carefully where these weapons are indicated. 

The réle of the light mortar sections, which have now been 
abolished, is explained in ‘ Infantry Training,” * and, as their 
work will henceforward be carried out by the 3°7 howitzer batteries, 
this passage should be studied. But, before doing so, it is advisable 
to obtain a clear conception of what is meant by close-support. 
In supporting an attack it is now generally agreed that a pack battery 
will be placed under the orders of the commander of each infantry 
brigade carrying out the attack. The pack artillery brigade com- 
mander, under the C.R.A. of his division, will either retain his 
remaining batteries in reserve, or they may be employed in the same 
way as other divisional artillery. 

The battery supporting the attacking infantry will seldom, if 
ever, operate as a complete battery, but will push forward a section, 
placing it under the commander of a battalion carrying out some 
specified task. The section commander will not normally be under 
the permanent orders of the battalion commander, but will remain 
under the control of his battery commander who, if ordered to do so 
by the infantry brigade commander, may withdraw the section upon 
the completion of the task for which it was allotted to the battalion 
commander. 

* See ‘‘ Infantry Training,” p. 26. 
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So far all is plain sailing, but it must be remembered that the 
ultimate permanent commander is the C.R.A. of the division, and 
opinion tends towards the theory that in defence better use can be 
made of the 3°7-in. howitzers by withdrawing the batteries and 
employing the whole brigade as divisional artillery. On the other 
hand, it is at such a time that they are more likely to be called upon to 
fulfil their second réle of “ anti-tank” weapon. Hence, the need 
of a clear doctrine in order to reconcile the divergent uses to which the 
howitzer may be put. 

The writer does not pretend that the above is a conclusive out- 
line of the whole matter, nor is it his intention to plunge into a sea 
of controversy. His object is only to put forward such views as 
can be supported by appropriate quotations from the training 
manuals. 

There are so many irreconcilable points to be reconciled that a 
decided effort must be made to arrive at a definite compromise. 
For example, the light mortar section was an integral part of 
the battalion whereas the 3°7-in. howitzer section is not. A bat- 
talion commander may be strongly tempted to treat the section much 
as he would have treated his mortar section, but a reference to the 
appendix to ‘‘ Infantry Training,” vol. ii., shows that the former 
is not subject to the limitations and disabilities of the Stokes’ mortar, 
especially p. 175, sections 6 and 7; p. 176, section 10; p. 177, 
sections 13 and 14 (now obsolescent). Though the light mortar 
can come into action in half a minute and can fire at the rate of 
thirty or forty rounds a minute, the zones of fire of the 3°7 howitzer 
show superior accuracy at all ranges and its shell-power is 
greater. 

The section of two howitzers should be regarded by the infantry 
as indivisible and the smallest unit capable of independent action. 

Assuming, then, that the references in the training manuals will 
be interpreted in terms of the capabilities and limitations of the 
3°7-in. howitzer and not of the weapons to which they specifically 
refer, it seems best to collect every relevant quotation rather than 
to give only those which favour the particular points of view put 
forward. 


II, TacricaL CONTROL 


There is a danger that some might regard the 3°7-in. howitzer 
as a “‘ glorified trench mortar,” with the inevitable corollary that half 
the value of the weapon would be lost. The 3°7-in. howitzer is an 
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artillery weapon, and, ‘‘ owing to its power and range, is particularly 
equipped for offensive action.” * 

The functions of the pack artillery and the other divisional 
artillery must of necessity overlap and it is reasonable to suppose 
that occasions will arise in war where the 18-pdr. or the 4°5-in. 
howitzer may be used as close-support artillery, or, to give its briefer 
designation, “‘ infantry guns,” and conversely a pack battery will 
often be called upon to perform the normal work of divisional artillery: 

“To help the infantry to maintain its mobility and offensive 
power by all the means at its disposal is the underlying principle of 
all artillery tactics.” f 

There is a tendency among some soldiers confronted with the 
problem of ‘‘ infantry guns” to break up at the outset the pack 
artillery brigade into batteries and sections and to allot these sections 
permanently to battalions of infantry, in contravention of the 
principles enunciated by A.T., vol. iii. pp. 28 and 29. 

Pack artillery will undoubtedly operate more often as detached 
sections in close support of a battalion than as a complete battery 
or a complete brigade ; but, until a definite tactical object appears 
in view, the sections will not be scattered indiscriminately among the 
battalions of a division.f 

It is with regard to the proper moment for the C.R.A. to allot 
batteries to infantry brigades and the circumstances in which it is 
desirable to send sections in close support of battalions that con- 
troversy at present rages. It is here, then, that some clear guiding 
doctrine is required. For example, if we take those military opera- 
tions which are grouped under the heading “ Protection,” we shall 
find that the manuals may be used to support the most divergent 
opinions. 

In a retirement or in defence it may be desirable to use one 
section of a battery forward, covering it with the other section under 
the control of the battery commander ; the process of “‘leapfrogging ”’ 
being used if a farther retirement is ordered. 

In support of this proposal the following paragraphs from the 
training manuals are quoted § :— 

“In moving warfare the security of the leading artillery is a 
matter for consideration. . . . 

“* At the same time it is much better to hazard an occasional gun 
than to lose opportunities of decisive action. In a withdrawal, the 


_ © See A.T., vol. iii., section 22 (2), p. 21. The 3°7-in. howitzer can throw 
its 20-lb. shell 6,000 yards if the full charge is used. 
T See ibid., p. 22, section 23 (1). ea 
{ See ibid., p. 102, section 61. § See ibid., p. 31, para. 27 (2). 
v9) 
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lighter guns can move faster than their infantry escort, and sections 
or single guns will often consequently be left in action until the 
enemy are close upon them, and still be able to get away.” 

This paragraph obviously refers to the 18-pdr. and the 4°5-in. 
howitzer, because reliance is placed on their speed to enable them to 
get away. Pack artillery moves only slightly faster than infantry, 
but on the other hand, they present a very much smaller target than 
wheeled artillery, and are able to cross obstacles and occupy positions 
which could not be taken up by any other form of artillery. 

More than this, if “ Artillery Training,” vol. iii., chapter x., 
““Employment of Horse Artillery with Cavalry,” be taken to 
represent a parallel case, the contention, that pack artillery can be 
used in close support in a withdrawal no less usefully than in an 
advance, is considerably strengthened. It is only necessary to 
substitute “* pack artillery ” for ‘‘ horse artillery,” and ‘‘ infantry ” 
for “ cavalry,” in such paragraphs as are relevant. 

Eg. section 119 (1) : 

“‘'The paramount duty of pack artillery is to assist the infantry 
to maintain its mobility and to support it in the fight.” 

Another transposition (Section 119 (2)) might read : 

“ Pack artillery does not possess the same degree of mobility 
as field artillery, but can travel over ground which would prove 
impassable to any other guns.” 

Other paragraphs of this chapter will be found to be equally 
susceptible to similar treatment, notably: sections 119, 121 and 
123. 
This chapter may be of value to the pack artillery commander by 
enabling him to evolve a normal standard of procedure, but the 
infantry commander is chiefly concerned with the tasks which he 
can allot to the pack artillery placed under his command, and the 
degree of support he can expect them to afford him in the fight. 

Howitzers, even more than guns, are essentially weapons of 
offence, and pack artillery, by its dual powers of manceuvre, its 
inconspicuousness, and the relative smallness of the loads into which 
it can be divided, is a far more powerful and valuable aid to the 
attacking infantry than any trench mortar. Thus, A.T., vol. iu. 
p. 51, section 36 (2), applies with added force to this artillery 
weapon. A 3°7-in. howitzer battery operating with a brigade of 
infantry can be used in more ways than was possible with a battery 
of mobile medium mortars, because the latter was only an adaptation 
of a static weapon to mobile needs.* 


* See A.T., vol. iii., section 36 (3) ; Inf. T., p. 178, para. 16 (iv.). 
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In covering the retreat of their shattered Army in 1918, the 
Germans relied chiefly upon machine guns, and never was their 
delaying power more emphatically demonstrated. Since the pack 
artillery regards the machine gun as its most important target, a 
place should be found for it in the advanced guard, even if only a 
section be so employed.* 

In an encounter attack it is probable that some sections, at any rate, 
of the pack artillery will be committed in close support at the outset. 
For instance, the section with the advanced guard and indeed the 
whole of the battery to which that section belongs, will almost 
inevitably be drawn into the fight.t It is likely, however, that the 
remainder of the pack artillery brigade will be held in reserve by the 
C.R.A. or may be used by him with the other divisional artillery. 
This will be one of the most difficult problems which will confront 
the C.R.A. of a division, because in an encounter attack it is possible 
that the need for the strongest close-support action may not arise, 
this depending mainly upon the degree of resistance offered by the 
enemy. Even more difficult is the problem of deciding upon the 
right moment to allot pack batteries to the infantry brigades carrying 
out the attack.[ If this be done too soon the batteries may be unduly 
exhausted and ammunition used up before the critical moment arrives 
when their full power is needed to turn the scale. If, on the other 
hand, they are held back too long, they may be too late to save the 
attacking infantry from unnecessary casualties.§ 

Time is needed for the battery commander and his section 
commanders to obtain detailed information regarding the latest 
phases of the attack and for this purpose it is necessary for the pack 
artillery to make the fullest use of officers’ patrols.|| This is a 
most valuable means of obtaining information ; and possibly the first 
intimation that the battalion commander will receive of the longed- 
for infantry-guns will be the arrival of a patrol from the pack battery 
allotted to his brigade. The rapidity with which the section will 
be able to make its presence felt will then depend upon the amount 
of information he can impart. 

In a deliberate attack, however, there will be more time to make 


* See Inf. T., p. 26, section 10 (iv.), para. 15; Arty. T., vol. iii. p. 5s, 
section 38 (2) and. (3). 
See F.S.R., vol. ii. p. 121, section 81 ), and p. 123, section 83. 
See ibid., p. 171, section 118 (3); A.T., vol. iii. p. 58, section 40 (2), and 
P. 57, section 39 (3). 
§ See A.T., vol. iii. p. 63, section 41 (4), (5) nich awe 
ll See ibid., Pp. 264, section 137, and p. 89, sec 
vi ‘ Beige Infantry Training,” p. 68, section 36 G) iv ), Gx.), (x), and (4) (v.), 
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preliminary arrangements ; and the moment when the pack batteries 
shall be allotted to infantry brigades carrying out the attack can be 
decided beforehand with greater certainty.® 

The commander of the pack artillery brigade will then receive 
orders regarding the action of his batteries, and, of the resulting 
situations, one is of paramount interest. It may happen that two 
batteries are sent forward in close support and the third held in 
reserve. ‘“‘ Of what use, then, is the brigade commander and his 
elaborate staff ?”’ is the question which naturally arises. ‘Though 
at first sight it may seem that, with his brigade scattered, he is for the 
time being little more than a figurehead, actually he can be at such 
a moment of the utmost value to the C.R.A. The most critical 
phase is now developing, information from the most forward centres 
of movement is of first importance and all the other artillery brigade 
commanders are preoccupied within their own areas, each with his 
allotted task. The pack artillery colonel has but one battery under 
his own hand and that in reserve, so that by establishing a report 
centre well forward and by the use of patrols from this battery, he 
should be in a position to sift and transmit to the C.R.A. the most 
valuable information with the least possible delay. In addition 
to this, he can keep in touch with the two battery commanders who 
are for the time being out of his control, and so tap their sources of 
information.t His staff can facilitate ammunition supply which will 
be particularly difficult for the dispersed batteries. It is possible, 
too, that the C.R.A. will find in the pack brigade headquarters the 
nucleus for forming his own headquarters in each successive advance. 

These are not the only reasons why the pack brigade commander 
should keep in touch with the batteries placed under the command 
of the infantry brigadiers. It is not too much to say that he must 
do so, because a time will certainly come when the divisional com- 
mander will want to withdraw the pack artillery from close support. 
The pack artillery brigade commander is the only channel through 
which the C.R.A. can transmit his orders to bring together once 
more the scattered batteries, or to coordinate their movements.[{ 

There is “ a very nice point ”’ as lawyers would phrase it, regarding 
the status of a pack battery when other artillery is also allotted to an 
infantry brigade, but the regulations clearly state that the senior 
artillery officer present with the infantry brigade automatically 
becomes the commander of the artillery group.§ 


@ See F.S.R., vol. ii. p. 171, section 118 (4). 
t See A.T., vol. iii. p. 89, section 55 (2) and (3). 
{ See ibid., p. 80, section 51. § See ibid., p. 74, section 47. 
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This may be a hindrance to the pack artillery commander in 
carrying out his special mission, or it may not. The whole question 
is dependent upon the personality of the senior artillery officer. 
It is essential that the pack battery commander should have a reason- 
ably free hand, and the simplest solution appears to be that he should 
be directed to act under the orders of the infantry commander and that 
other artillery should be ordered to cooperate with the infantry 
brigade for such tasks as it is required to perform.® If, however, 
an artillery commander has been appointed, the commander of the 
pack battery comes under his orders.f It is an inviolable principle 
that in any mixed force, however small, a single artillery commander 
should be appointed for all the artillery actually under the orders 
of the commander of that force as distinct from other artillery 
cooperating with it in a general scheme. 


TIT. Tue SpecraAL ROves or Pack ARTILLERY 


The definite réles assigned to pack artillery are :—(1) the close 
support of infantry ; and (2) defence against tanks. 

The former of these rdles is dealt with on general lines in 
“ Artillery Training.” { In order to show, however, how a battery 
of pack artillery can carry out its réle, it will be necessary first to 
give a few particulars regarding the organization and equipment of 
the arm, and then to outline the action of a battery, or a section in 
the various operations of war from attack to defence. 

At the outset it may be stated that it is wasteful to use pack 
artillery on outposts except when a tank attack is likely, though it is 
well able to perform these duties.§ Its action would be similar 
to that of other artillery. 

The latest war establishments show the headquarters of a 
four-gun 3°7-in. howitzer battery separately from each of the two 
sections. The headquarters includes a major and a captain. 
The former, as will be shown later, is fully occupied when his 
sections are dispersed, and the duties of the latter, which will 
again be mentioned, comprise the organization of the ammunition 
supply combined with those of those of second-in-command. 
Neither of these officers, therefore, is available to command a 
detached section, as this would cause a dislocation in the 
organization of the battery. ‘The remaining headquarters personnel 


* See A.T., vol. iii. p. 89, section 55 (2). t See ibid., p. 66, section 43 (2). 
t See ibid., pp. 89, 90, section 55. 
§ See F.S.R., vol. ii., Amendment No. 1, para. og1 (3). 
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number 52. ‘This number includes two Hotchkiss gun detachments 
and four signallers. One Hotchkiss gun would accompany the 
“ First Line,’ which may be compared to the “ B” echelon of a 
battalion though the parallel is not at all exact. The second Hotch- 
kiss gun is really more needed with the guns than with the battery 
headquarters, and doubtless the battery commander would keep it 
in reserve to supplement that section whose need of such protection 
is greatest. 

Each section of the battery has two subalterns and sufficient 
personnel, animals and vehicles to enable it to act independently. 
The section has one Hotchkiss gun for local defence, but no extra 
men are allowed for handling it, nor are any special means of transport 
provided. When a section happens to be in a particularly exposed 
position, it would be the duty of the section commander to ask his 
battery commander to supplement local protection. These Hotch- 
kiss guns cannot be used in conjunction with the light automatic 
weapons of the infantry seeing that they serve in a modified degree 
the functions of an infantry escort.* 

The establishment provides for 7 signallers in each section, 
one of whom is a lance-bombardier. The section, therefore, can find 
an officers’ patrol before going into action,f and still leave enough 
signallers with the guns to establish ‘‘ O.P.” communication. The 
signallers on patrol would be required for rearward communication 
when the section was in action. 

It is more interesting to consider a battery coming under the 
orders of the commander of an infantry brigade for the second phase 
of a deliberate attack rather than the case when the battery is working 
in close-support from the outset. If it can be avoided, the battery 
should not be committed to any action by the C.R.A. before this, so 
that the battery commander may be free to report to the brigadier 
while still keeping in touch with his battery.f 

If the battery is first used as normal divisional artillery and then 
sent forward in close-support, not only is precious ammunition 
used up, but the battery commander can only send up an officer 
and a proportion of signallers for liaison work with the infantry 
brigade and cannot go himself. Either—delay will be the inevitable 
result—or hasty action.§ 

On the presumption that two battalions are deployed in the 


* See A.T., vol. iii. p. 31, section 27 (5). t See ibid., p. 264, section 137. 
oe cee oe vol. ii. p. 253, section 158 (16); A.T., vol. ili. p. 99, section 60 
and (7). 


§ See A.T., vol. iii. p. 102, section 61. 
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attack, the battery commander can either : (1) take his whole battery 
into action, sending one section forward supported by the other as 
the advance progresses ® (this action is suitable in an uncertain 
situation) ; or (2) allot one section to each battalion and establish 
his headquarters near the infantry brigadier.f (This action develops 
the maximum fire power in close support in the shortest time.) 

The artillery section commander, when he reports to his bat- 
talion, will endeavour first to find out what targets the infantry 
wish him to deal with.f 

To deal with these effectively, he must be able to see them, and be 
in close communication with those who may locate yet others for 
him. He cannot remain, therefore, with the battalion commander, 
but, by leaving runners at battalion headquarters, he will be as much 
in touch with him as will the company commanders or the battalion 
machine guns, if used as such.§ 

His first aim, then, is to find an observation post from which he 
can see the enemy who is to be the target for his batteries—holding 
up the attack or causing casualties.|| While the section commander 
remains at the O.P. to observe fire the second subaltern brings the 
guns into action. 

The maneuvre of “ bringing the guns into action ’’ is an important 
one for artillery, and methods are laid down in “ Artillery Training,” 
vol. i. p. 315 et seg. With the howitzer “in draught” these 
methods are quite appropriate, for, when drawn by one or two mules, 
it presents an extremely small target; though the nature of the 
weapon is immediately recognizable at all machine-gun ranges. 

When the section is crossing exposed ground in pack, formations 
such as “ battery column,” “ line,” etc.,{] are far too conspicuous 
and some formation of dispersed “‘ blobs” (for want of a better 
name) becomes desirable. These formations, of which some idea 
can be gathered from the diagram, have the advantage of being 
inconspicuous from the air provided that the ‘‘ blobs ” remain dispersed. 
They are, however, difficult to control and there is a tendency to 
reform into “ line’? or “ battery eolumn” on approaching the 
selected position, because the process of ‘‘ coming into action ”’ 
then occupies less than two minutes of time. 

This concentration of so many men and animals is, however, 
unsound in view of the ease with which a low-flying airman could 


* See A.T., vol. iii. p. 102, section 61. ¢ See ibid., p. 77, section 47. 
} See ibid., p. 169, section go (5). 

§ See ibid., p. 41, section 31 (5). = 
|| See ibid., p. 42, section 31 (7) q See A.T., vol. i. p. 227, plate ii. 
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detect and attack them. If the process of assembling the howitzer 
is carried out piecemeal (‘‘ coming into action, lift by lift ’’), the time 
is extended to three minutes, but it is almost impossible to locate 
the exact gun-position from the air, or to recognize the significance 
of the dispersed groups of animals. 

In this connection the machine gunner’s point of view is 
interesting. The beaten zone of a machine gun at 2,000 yds. 
is 130 yds. by 16 yds. and, for machine guns disposed in pairs or in 
groups of four, this represents a beaten zone of 130 yds. by 32 yds. 
or by 64 yds. Thus a dispersion of 100 yds. to 150 yds. between 
“blobs ” would give a limited immunity, but if four machine 
guns use “ combined sights ” they cover a belt of ground 230 yds. 
by 32 yds., so that a still more extended formation appears to be 
desirable, but will be by no means easy to evolve. 

Targets would probably be engaged by the pack howitzers at 
ranges from 2,500 yds. to 1,000 yds. using the two lowest charges, 
which give muzzle velocities of 500 feet per second and 580 feet 
per second and maximum ranges of 2,200 yds. and 2,700 yds. 
respectively. Further information is tabulated below :— 


Beaten zones (yds.) 


Range (yds.) per reeye pt. 
Length Breadth 
1,000 160 73 2 
1,500 420 123 5 
2,000 960 146 12 
2,000 600 123 7 
2,500 1,170 146 10 


If an immediate break-through is intended and is successful, 
a second pack battery may be detailed to continue the advance 
or a battery can be allotted from the outset to support each forward 
battalion, using the leapfrogging system in advancing the sections.*® 
From the captain’s point of view this would simplify ammunition 
supply ; but, on the other hand, it may be more desirable to keep 
one battery fresh to throw in at the proper moment. _If two batteries 
were used, the senior battery commander would act as artillery 
commander unless the lieut.-colonel thought fit to intervene and 
assume command himself, keeping his third battery in reserve. 
With two infantry brigades of a division in the attack one of them is 
thus necessarily deprived of close support. 


© See A.T., vol. iii. p. 135, section 76 (6). 
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IV. Pack ARTILLERY IN DEFENCE 


So far only uninterrupted forward movement has been con- 
sidered, but unfortunately war is never a simple progress from 
objective to objective. When acting defensively, a battery com- 
mander needs to have his two sections under his hand and not widely 
dispersed without depth. His task, therefore, is a difficult one. On 
the one hand, he must keep close touch with the headquarters of the 
infantry brigade under whose orders he is acting, and also with the 
forward battalions of that brigade. On the other hand, he must be 
able to control his battery. Much difficult work in critical times 
may safely be entrusted to that super-Robot, the subaltern, and he 
will not fail, At the same time, a scattered unit is courting disaster 
when the situation is in a state of flux. 

Two alternatives present themselves to the battery commander : 
either to collect his two sections to a position covering the front of 
both battalions, and then advance or retire by sections as the situation 
demands, or to withdraw one section to cover the other remaining 
in action, thus organizing in depth without depriving the infantry of 
its close-support.f In such a situation the forward section must 
have two Hotchkiss guns for local defence.[ Indeed, so important 
are the Hotchkiss guns to pack artillery that it is seriously worth 
considering whether it would not be an advantage to the Service 
to allow proficiency in this weapon to rank with gun-laying and 
other forms of artillery specialization. ‘The Hotchkiss guns may be 
the only means of covering the withdrawal of the forward’ section 
and without them the guns may be lost or withdrawn prematurely. 

It is not advisable to withdraw entirely the close-support artillery 
in a defensive action once it has been committed, except where 
organized counter-attacks with fresh troops are contemplated and even 
then there will nearly always be the third battery available.§ But 
pack artillery, if used constantly on any and every occasion, is likely 
to deteriorate owing to casualties. It will require periods of rest 
and may usefully be withdrawn into reserve whenever the situation 
permits.|| When acting deliberately on the defensive the need of the 
infantry for their close-support artillery is no less, but other needs 
may become greater. For instance, the plan of the main counter- 
stroke may demand that the bulk of the pack artillery be held in 

* See A.T., vol. iii. p. 174, section 93 (3) and (5). 

¢ See ibid., p. 151, section 85. 

: See F.S.R., vol. ii., Amendment No. 2, p. 18, section 0135 (9). 


See ibid., Amendment No. 2, p. 18, section 0135 (10), and_p. 21, section 0138. 
|| See A.T., vol. iti. p. 140, section 79 (7). 
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reserve until this is delivered. The manuals rightly contemplate 
using forward sections and even single guns (t.e. a section disposed 
in depth) both in defence ¢ and in a withdrawal, not only against 
tanks, but also against infantry and machine guns,f although an 
extensive use of small isolated artillery units is to be deprecated.§ 

Pack artillery is well suited for such employment both in attack 
and defence, not only on account of its special organization, but 
because of its portability.|| When broken into its component 
parts the 3°7-in. howitzer can be carried by hand across assault 
bridges and obstacles impassable to all but the infantry soldier. The 
weights of the chief components are :— 


Wheels each oe -- 66 Ibs. Cradle a a .. 240 Ibs. 
e ees iy -- 98 4, Slipper as i -s O4 ons 
Carriage... a -. 61 ,, Shield (in 4 pieces) we: 190 45 
Trail legs each - “se $08 ,; Breech half of howitzers .. 217 ,, 
Pivot - os -. 109 4, Muzzle half of howitzers .. 214 ,, 
Ammunition box (4 rounds) .. .- 130 Ibs. 


Although these loads are heavy, scaling up to as much as 17 stone, 
it will be seen that pack artillery is almost ideally equipped for 
covering the withdrawal of the infantry. No bridges except foot- 
bridges need be left intact, no terrain is impassable, and a section with 
both flanks covered by Hotchkiss guns and supported by the other 
section in rear forms a strong point that even tanks might hesitate 
to attack. 

A.T., vol. iii. p. 144, section 81 (6), states that “it is highly 
undesirable to locate guns actually in the infantry positions.” ‘The 
meaning of this is not clear. If it is intended to mean that 
guns should not be in the infantry zone, there are many who will 
join issue on this point. Paragraph 7 of the same section admits 
that guns in advanced positions may prove of great value in case of an 
attack by tanks, and, since defence against tanks is one of the réles 
assigned to pack artillery, it is of the highest importance to consider 
how the 3°7-in. howitzer can carry it out with the greatest hope of suc- 
cess. One school of thought would have the guns run up to the crest 
when a tank attack 1s impending, but, since surprise is the essence 
of tank tactics, it is doubtful if there would be time to do so. The 
other alternative is to conceal the guns in silent positions which give 


® See F.S.R., vol. ii., Amendment No. 2, p. 16, section 0135 ; A.T., vol. iii. 
p. 138, section 79. 

+ See A.T., vol. iii. p. 144, section 81. 

~ See F.S.R., vol. ii., Amendment No. 2, p. 16, section 0135. 

§ See A.T., vol. iii. p. 63, section 41 (5). 

|| See ibid. p. 171, section 91 (4). 
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a wide field of fire over the country beyond the outpost zone. In 
this case they are useless for close support. 

The signs of an impending tank attack are not always easy to 
read: an increased intensity of artillery fire,* the use of a smoke 
screen,t or the presence of a reconnoitring tank may be observed.{ 
Undoubtedly the eventual answer to tanks will be the gun-tank, 
though for the moment we look to the divisional artillery to destroy 
them.§ The positions at present advocated as suitable for the 
3°7-in. howitzer to occupy for anti-tank defence are not only unsuited 
to the ballistics of the howitzer, but are such that its power to give 
close-support to the infantry are completely nullified. And this 
is its more important réle, besides which, the expected tank attack 
may never materialize. 

The best prospects of doing real execution among the attacking 
tanks are given by a position in which the tank is caught as it tops the 
intervening crest by the waiting gun posted beyond. This is the 
situation that the tank most dreads.|| Such a position is not only 
suitable for the continued close support of the infantry, but is also 
well adapted to the ballistics of the howitzer, especially if the slope 
be convex. The muzzle velocity with full charge is only 970 feet 
per second and the culminating point of the trajectory for a range of 
500 yds. is 10 feet. The following table assumes the tank to have a 
height of 7 ft. 6 ins. and to be travelling at 15 miles an hour. 


Range (yds) | gpacetyas) | del | heen) | Mantras). 
ated 86 = | 16 11°6 
1,000 42 — 372 24 
1,500 26 — 50 37 
2,000 18 24 70 50 


It will thus be seen that the 3°7-in. howitzer is better able to deal 
with a tank appearing over a crest at short range than to follow a 
selected tank with a stream of projectiles until it is struck and put 
out of action in the manner of an 18-pdr., or other high-velocity gun. 
This contention will be the more appreciated when it is stated that — 
the present rate of fire of the 3°7-in. howitzer is six aimed rounds per 


* See“ Tank Training,” vol. i. p. 81, section 42 (2). 
t See ibid., p. 85, section 48 (2). 
{ See ibid., p. 64, section 19 (1). 
See A.T., vol. iii. p. 165, section 89; F.S.R., vol. ii., Amendment No. 2, 
p. 17, section 0135. 
| See T.T., vol. i. p. 53, section 13 (3) and p. 79, sections 40 and 41. 
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minute. With ammunition semi-fixed and one or two other tech- 
nical improvements the rate of fire could be considerably increased. 
If the howitzer is only expected to shoot “ uphill,” the carriage 
would be steadier and the layer’s aim therefore better. It is all a 
question of adapting the tactics of the piece to suit its technical 
limitations. 

Tank attacks, moreover, may be expected in the future in almost 
every phase of warfare.* It is hardly possible to conceive a serious 
counter-attack being launched against advancing troops without 
tanks, or of such a combined attack being delivered without suitable 
artillery support.t The anti-tank gun, therefore, which is in full 
view of the attack and only invisible by reason of its silence, will 
be at the mercy of every enemy as well as of the tanks the moment it 
opens fire, and, since tanks will probably attack in large numbers, 
one or another of them will quickly convert the gun and its 
detachment into road-metal.§ 

The best anti-tank gun is a high-velocity gun, preferably mounted 
on a tank chassis, with an all-round traverse, and protected by 
machine guns carried on the tank. 

For the 3°7-in. howitzer the chief réle is the close-support of the 
infantry, for it is able to comply with the requirements indicated in 
A.T., vol. ili. p. 63, section 41 (4), and p. go, section 55 (4). 
At the same time, while giving close support in a rearguard action, 
it can be withdrawn almost under the bayonets of the enemy with 
greater ease than any other kind of artillery.|| 

® See T.T., vol. i. p. 76, section 34 (1); A.T., vol. iii. p. 165, section 85. 
+ See T.T., vol. i. p. 80, section 41 (3). 
t See ibid., p. 53, section 13 (7). 


§ See ibid., p. 57, section 22 (1). 
|| See A.T., vol. ili. p. 177, section 94 (3). 
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TALES OF INTELLIGENCE 


No. 3 
THE PRISONER’S FRIEND 


By ‘‘ JaBB” (late of the Intelligence Corps) 


THE degree of responsibility which can devolve upon the youngest 
Intelligence officer in time of war frequently turns out to be consider- 
able ; indeed, it might sometimes prove excessive for such inexperi- 
enced shoulders. So much may depend on the extent to which good 
information can be extracted out of a single reluctant or mendacious 
prisoner of war, or, again, out of some scarcely decipherable and mud- 
stained document. On results such as these higher authority may be 
compelled to base its decisions for the undertaking of a hazardous 
attack. Many lives will thus be at stake on the correct interpretation 
of the matter lying before the Intelligence officer. 

So it was during the Great War. 

Yet promotion and rewards amongst us, Intelligence officers, 
were never lavish. At times we used to think that our deserts were 
being systematically overlooked. It was not strange, therefore, that 
acrid little jealousies should not infrequently break out in our midst. 
The haughty expression assumed by So-and-so, it would then 
be whispered, was due to his being favoured by some exalted 
personage on the General Staff. Or the reverse might happen, and 
a deep feeling of despondency would seize some member of our mess. 
The temporary sufferer could be heard complaining of his fate or 
declaring his readiness to return to his battalion and take his chance 
over the top rather than to continue serving heartless slave-drivers. 
Still, at bottom, all this did not mean much, for so many of us were 
unconventional beings and new to the ways of traditional military 
life. No other subalterns in the Army stood in such close personal 
contact with the General Staff who mostly belonged, body and soul, 
to the old order of things. Doubtless our lords and masters did try 
to encourage us, yet, even towards the close of the war, there were not 
a few of them, so we all thought, who were too prone to use the 
Intelligence officer without thought for the difficulties of his position 
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or regard for the technical skill which he had made his own. Success 
in the most delicate task might be assumed by certain of these 
potentates to come as a matter of course. 

Consequently, it was not altogether surprising that the relations 
subsisting between Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel W. Jevvans, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., of the General Staff, XXXI Army Corps, and Lieutenant 
F. R. Robson, of the Intelligence, although perfectly cordial on the 
surface, should have concealed a deep divergence of mentality. Both 
were efficient officers, practical and self-possessed in an emergency : 
on ordinary occasions they would form a serviceable enough combina- 
tion. But Colonel Jevvans was a true type of the good, conventional, 
staff officer, who had, moreover, become engrossed in method and 
routine, mistrusted anything that savoured much of originality, and 
adored “‘ soundness,” as he called it, in all military matters. Robson, 
on the other hand, educated mostly abroad with a view to taking his 
place in commerce, was of an independent temperament and so 
addicted to following his own views. Former masters had somewhat 
unjustly stigmatized him as “ capable but casual.” So it was clear 
that at moments of real crisis, Colonel Jevvans, who inwardly disliked 
being at the mercy of a junior subordinate for technical assistance, 
might become at least suspicious—if no more—of Robson’s more 
unorthodox methods of work. A coincidence was to intensify this 
tendency : both men had been unlucky as to rewards. Colonel 
Jevvans, after a meteoric rise to distinction, for nearly two years had 
not seen his name in a Gazette. Robson, owing to frequent transfer 
from one staff to another, had never served long enough in any one 
place to obtain normal recognition of much excellent work. Either 
officer was, consequently, inclined to consider his own interests or, in 
other words, to play for his own hand. 

It was now the end of April in the last year of the war. The 
severe fighting of the past five weeks had not yet broken into the 
uneventful routine of the XXXI Corps. But the staff was anxious, 
and its Intelligence section was on edge. Some clear symptom of a 
hostile attack was, in fact, every day being expected. So, when a 
successful trench raid during the previous night had resulted in the 
capture of twelve prisoners, including one engineer, one artillery and 
one infantry officer, a most unusual assortment, the news was tele- 
phoned through with all speed to Corps headquarters. Robson, being 
on duty, received the report and forthwith went to find Colonel 
Jevvans. The latter judged the occasion to be important. 

** Look here, Robson,” he began his instructions, “ this is a price- 
less opportunity of finding out what’s doing over against the Corps. 
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The flying people have sent us nothing worth a tinker’s curse for days, 
as you know. Then I don’t fancy young Smithson down with the 
82nd is much good : in fact, don’t trust him. You will go down there 
yourself and go into the question properly. Just see what the latest 
reports can show and then examine the prisoners carefully. You must 
let me have a statement, the best you can do in the time, before four 
o’clock. I shall have to take the daily situation to the Corps 
Commander at that time, if no earlier.”’ 

Robson went off, delighted with the scheme for two reasons : 
first, he also did not put overmuch trust in the Intelligence officer of 
the 82nd Division, whom he regarded as a mere beginner at the work ; 
secondly, he gladly seized such a chance of gaining some belated form 
of distinction. The opportunity seemed too good to lose. The 
necessary arrangements were soon completed. ‘The prisoners were 
to be taken to 82nd Divisional headquarters, which Robson himself 
would reach within the hour. | 

On arrival at his destination, Robson set about his task with care 
and deliberation. He borrowed all available maps and aerial photo- 
graphs, studied the sector of the front on which the prisoners had 
been taken, went through the raiding party’s reports, and examined 
all the infantry and artillery observations for the past two days. ‘The 
conclusions he obtained, by piecing these various facts together, 
pointed to some slight activity having taken place opposite this 
Division during the previous forty-eight hours. Birds had at times 
been seen flying wild over the hostile trenches ; some symptoms of 
digging had been noted ; in one case a party had been reported arriving 
with loads and returning empty handed ; the clatter of moving metal 
had once been heard at night. Such indications were sufficient to 
make Robson suspect that preparations for an attack were afoot ; 
but, before formulating any final deductions, he proceeded to 
examine the prisoners on the basis of the views which he had now 
formed. 

Beginning with the lowest ranks he went through the captured 
privates and non-commissioned officers. A poor lot, so he found, all 
belonging to a recent reinforcement consigned to two different infantry 
regiments: not promising subjects, though responding in dull 
fashion to their examiner’s questions. After an hour and a half 
Robson had finished with them and felt tired out after this laborious 
task. Examining such prisoners felt to him like walking through 
a quagmire. So he called for some refreshment and took stock of the 
results, before tackling the officers. He had truly little to show for 
some strenuous efforts. ‘There was no question but that the men had 
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only joined their regiments four days earlier and gone into the trenches 
two days later. A few indications of activity which the prisoners 
themselves would not explain, or did not understand, was all that 
could possibly he derived from their statements. So Robson pro- 
ceeded to the really hard part of his task, namely the officers. 

The first of these, an infantryman, was brought in. He proved 
to be talkative. Without difficulty, Robson “ sized him up ” as a 
journalist inclined to Social-Democratic views, serving with a tem- 
porary commission as lieutenant : probably a good regimental officer, 
but conceited and garrulous. He glibly gave away a good deal of 
general information, most of which his examiner knew already. But 
as to the question of impending attack, he knew nothing. He 
volunteered the statement that a battery of trench mortars had been 
moved about in his trenches two nights ago—a very ordinary 
occurrence. After fencing with him for over half an hour, Robson 
dismissed him. He was followed by the artilleryman. The latter 
turned out to be a young architect by profession, a staunch Roman 
Catholic, clearly relieved to be out of harm’s way after three whole 
years at the front, and inclined to make light of his capture. He 
talked quite readily, but, curiously enough, also made some remark 
as to a recent movement of trench mortars. 

The best part of an hour and a half had gone by when Robson sent 
for the remaining captured officer. He, however, had been wounded 
on the right side of the head by the burst of a hand grenade and 
had consequently been detained at the dressing station. Inquiry 
elicited the fact that he would appear before Robson, but not 
for half an hour. Glad of a respite, the Intelligence officer went 
through his notes once more. But after a quarter of an hour he shook 
his head ; the evidence of any hostile attack being imminent was too 
inconclusive. He felt he dared scarcely commit himself either one 
way or the other—a sore disappointment to his ambitious hopes. 
At that moment an orderly came in and summoned Lieutenant 
Robson to the Divisional staff office where he was requested to speak 
to Colonel Jevvans on the telephone in five minutes’ time. 

It was not long before Robson heard the familiar voice. There 
was an impatient ring about it which jarred on the Intelligence 
officer’s temper, already somewhat ruffled by failure with his prisoners. 
Visions of a Military Cross were on the wane. 

‘* Look here, Robson,” he heard, ‘‘ can you let me have a state- 
ment about what you have got out of these prisoners and what you 
make of a chance of attack on that Divisional front ? ‘The General 
is clamouring for something and I’ve got to go and give him the 
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situation at three o’clock: he won’t wait longer, although I told 
him I gave you till four o’clock.” 

“Well, sir,” answered Robson, ‘‘ I’ve got one more officer to 
see. As he’s a sapper, I think him important. Could you give me 
another half-hour, sir ? ”’ 

‘* My dear chap, you’ve already had four hours to go through with 
the business. What on earth have you been doing all this time ? 
You really must send off a statement to me by despatch rider in a 
quarter of an hour. That’s the best I cando for you. Now, mind, 
I won’t take any excuse if the report is not here by three.” 

Robson groaned in the spirit. It was the old story : how few of 
his masters, he reflected, had grasped the great difference existing 
between examining prisoners of war in a more general fashion for 
any facts which might turn up, and that ticklish task of angling 
for information on one particular and difficult point. This latter 
_ business always demanded delicate treatment and—worst of all— 
time. 

“Well, sir,” he answered with assumed resignation, “ I'll see 
what I can do.” 

“‘'There’s no ‘see’ about it. The General won’t wait much 
longer. I’ve been in to him twice already since lunch. He’s anxious 
that the Corps’ orders should go out early in view of what’s going on 
to the south of us. He’s given me till three for the Intelligence 
situation to be placed before him. So buck up: after all you’ve got 
to chance something in war ! ” 

With an angry face Robson left the telephone and returned to his 
notes. He muttered to himself: ‘“‘ Chanceit! Yes,indeed! What 
the devil’s a fellow todo? ‘That sapper’s most likely the best of the 
bunch. I had to take him last . . . that’s only sense! Chance it, 
indeed! . . . Well, what’s it to be ... attack or no attack... 
Lord only knows! . . . Well, chance it! ‘That’s Jevvans’s orders ; 
so here goes—heads, war : tails, peace ! ” 

With that he pulled his mascot shilling out of his pocket in a 
clenched hand. He opened his fingers : tails it was ! 

“Well, that’s settled anyhow | ” 

With a look of scorn and irritation on his face he sat down before 
his notes and wrote out a “ crisp ” statement in a style that he knew 
might find favour with his chief : paragraphs numbered, place, date 
and time, all in order: everything brief and clear. The tenour of 
his report was that nothing pointed to an attack on the 82nd Divisional 
front. It was soon in a double envelope, and Robson himself handed 
it to a despatch rider who was sitting and waiting for the daily 
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reports in the Divisional office in order to start for his round to Corps 
headquarters. 

“This must be in Colonel Jevvans’s hands by 3 p.m. sharp, 
d’you understand ? ” 

“* Right sir,” said the man. 

“ There’s Jevvie’s dope, anyhow !”’ thought Robson viciously to 
himself, and he moodily returned to his office to collect his notes and 
to clear up the borrowed maps and photographs. He no longer 
cared two straws for the sapper officer whom he had not seen. After 
all, what did it matter ? the die was cast : there was to be no attack. 
At this juncture the door opened. The remaining officer prisoner was 
introduced. Having abandoned interest in the examination, Robson 
scarcely looked up at the bandaged head before him. He motioned 
him to a chair with the usual formula— Nehmen Ste Platz 
gefalligst |”? * and dismissed the escort. He had finished tidying 
up the borrowed maps and photographs, but was still putting clips 
to his notes when he was startled by a voice in almost flawless English 
from behind the bandages : 

“Can it be? . . . Robson .. . is it really you? ”’ 

The Intelligence officer dropped his papers, gasped with astonish- 
ment and looked up. Twice he passed his hands across his forehead 
before the past memories slowly coagulated into a definite form : 
then he spoke as if he had been lifted out of the war. 

“Itis. Butyou...areyou...canitbe... old Lehmann 
in the flesh . . . afterallthistime ?”’ His right hand began to move 
across the table. But even then at that moment, as he discerned a 
stain on the other’s bandage over the right ear, the present came 
back ; the hand dropped to the table. But the friendly ring did not 
altogether melt out of his words. “ It is over six years ago since we 
parted at old Cressier’s academy at Vevey, is it not? But I hardly 
knew you with that bandaged head . . . and you’ve changed since 
then—well, so’ve I. . . . But tell me, what’s brought you to this 
plight ? ” 

The inquiry was friendly and equally so was the reply, even if it 
went wide beyond the point. 

“Yes ! it is a long time and what’s happened to Williams and 
young Dorman who were there with us?....Yes: and you 
remember that funny Dutch boy, the one we used to call ‘ The 
Flea... Oh! Gott ! you remember Meyer and Reinach . . . both 
killed last year |! such good fellows and splendid soldiers they were 
too!” 

*“* Sit down, if you please.” 
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Robson’s mind was wandering back to the past. 

“Yes! it’s coming back to me now bit by bit. I can just 
remember the whole lot of us who were there together. They were 
happy days, those we spent in Switzerland together, weren’t they ? 
Little did I think that I was then learning German to do this job ! 
Dorman’s at it too. You, of course were there to learn French, 
weren't you? But how is it that you, too, haven’t been taken for 
our line of business ? Torberg and Banderitz who were at Vevey 
with us, so I discovered, were doing Intelligence against me at 
Béthune a year ago. With your English and French you ought to 
be cut out for the work.” 

“Ha! well, you see, that’s the best of having had an English 
mother |” answered the prisoner. “I, too, had applied for the same 
style of work almost at the very beginning of the war. But the witch- 
doctors smelt out my English blood, and so I was marked down 
as a probable suspect! I, a patriot if there ever was one! You 
remember how you used to call me an insane Chauvinist at school. 
But the funny part of it was that, having debarred me from taking up 
that line, they next turned me into something yet more secret. You 
remember that I had always specialized in chemistry and that I was 
going into the big soda works at Erfurt after leaving Vevey. Well, 
in 1915, they took me and made me a specialist in gas ! ”’ 

That single word let fall by the prisoner made Robson’s spine 
tingle. As though impelled by a sudden turn on a kaleidoscope, his 
thoughts, like the fragments of coloured glass in that toy, flew together 
and set into a fresh and distinct pattern. A gas specialist ! in the 
front line | what could that portend ? With an effort he disguised 
his feelings. 

Lehmann, however, all unconscious of the effects his remark had 
produced, went on with his reminiscences of the days which he and 
Robson had spent at that Swiss school. “* Strange, isn’t it? You 
remember when we Germans and Swiss fellows played you English 
and French people at hockey down by the lake ? You remember the 
row there was over that foul! How we had to give up the game 
because we all got so savage over it. You remember old Cressier 
coming out, and somebody throwing the ball at him and smashing a 
window! Poor old Meyer got his knee-cap damaged over that, and 
Dorman was laid up with a broken finger. It nearly ruined the 
school because a lot of us wrote home angry letters about ‘ the foul 
tricks of the foreign boys.’”” So he rambled on. 

But Robson’s thoughts were slowly coming back from the past. 
Though he exchanged reminiscences with the prisoner he was 
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thinking hard, and then casually took up a note which the sergeant 
of Lehmann’s escort had placed before him. It was from 
Captain Donaldson, a friend of Robson’s, who had attended the 
German officer at the dressing station. ‘The note was brief: it 
warned Robson that the prisoner was somewhat exhausted by his 
wound, and that, consequently, a severe or prolonged cross-examina- 
tion should, on medical grounds, be avoided. The prisoner might, 
moreover, become a bit light-headed if much excited. A reasonably 
short interview would, however, do him no harm. “ Good chap! 
old Donaldson!” was Robson’s inner comment. ‘‘ What a pity 
Jevvie’s not equally sensible at times.” Acting on the advice, he 
then tried to bring back the prisoner to the main point of issue. 
But no sooner did he touch upon the question as to what cause 
had brought Lehmann into the front trenches, than the latter 
smiled significantly and stiffened his tone. 

‘“* My name is Kurt Lehmann: I am a Lieutenant: I belong to 
the 307th Pioneer Battalion. That is all the military information 
I am at liberty to give you. Iam sorry to deny an old friend.” 

Robson smiled acidly ; he was again disappointed at once more 
being defeated. He began to lose the sympathy that he had begun 
to feel for his old schoolfellow. 

“Well, if you’re going to take that line, it’s all very fine. I 
don’t want to worry you: what’s more, I won’t. But I meant it 
kindly. May I at least try and find out whether there is anything 
I can do for you under present conditions ? ”’ 

Lehmann did not answer at once: he reflected, and then spoke 
in a serious tone : 

‘* Look here, Robson, you saved my life once. You know when we 
sailed across the lake from Vevey to Evian. On the way home we got 
caught by that mountain squall which came down on us from the Savoy 
side before we gotin. Then we upset. Well, you pulled me out of 
the sail when I got entangled in it, if you remember, and you hauled 
me up on the old boat till a steamer picked us up. I can see that 
queer old thing now: her name was the Bontvard, wasn’t it? Yes, 
I seem to see it, even now, painted on the paddle-box. And then 
later on I stayed with you twice at your home down in Dorset, 
when I was in England visiting my mother’s family. We've been 
old friends”? (here he laughed gently in an odd way), “I was 
thought to be growing very fond of your sister in those days, wasn’t 
I? Your mother, I suspect, was getting quite interested in me! 
. . « Well, look here, to cut a long story short, I won't give you any 
military information, but as an old friend Ill tell you one thing that 
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istrue. This morning I heard those two fellows, who were taken with 
me, the infantryman and the gunner, talking together. They spent 
half an hour concocting a story to mislead you people when you 
should examine them. . . . Any way, they’re not likely to know very 
much ”—then he smiled to himself—‘ so I’m doing my country 
no harm in telling you. So there, you’ve got all I’m going to say to 
you, even for old time’s sake | ” 

He laughed oddly again and Robson looked at him. Donaldson’s 
opinion was right. ‘The man was getting pale and a bit light-headed. 
There was not much more to be done with him. But his statement 
had gone home. The two others had been scheming to deceive him, 
had they ? Or was Lehmann beginning to wander in his mind and 
invent. Quickly Robson decided to test him. He got up, went to 
the door, and called urgently for the sergeant of the escort who had 
received charge of the unwounded prisoners. He came. 

“* Sergeant,”’ Robson inquired in a low tone at the door, “ tell me, 
are you certain that these officers were kept isolated after capture, 
according to orders ? ” 

“* Yes, sir,’’ was the glib answer, “ they were handed over to me 
separate, and I kept them separate.” 

No sooner had he finished, than both speakers by the door were 
startled at hearing the prisoner from behind, still seated on his chair, 
exclaim in English : 

“* 'That’s a lie. While the escort were having their breakfast and 
washing, we spent half an hour talking together when your men’s 
backs were turned. After that I was taken off to the doctor and we 
were separated.” 

The sergeant flushed and remained speechless. Robson dis- 
missed him. The incident only served to render still sharper the 
kaleidoscopic image that had lately fixed itself in his brain. The two 
former prisoners had lied. Perhaps they even knew more than 
Lehmann realized! Trench mortars ... indeed! Before him 
was a gas specialist! And twenty minutes before he had sent a 
report to Jevvans based on the luck of the coin he had pulled from his 
pocket. What an ass he now felt | he must act and amend his folly ! 
he had risked his advancement in a moment of sheer, petty pique : 
far worse than that, the Corps might be surprised even next day. 

He soon dismissed Lehmann, promising that he would pay him 
a visit at the first opportunity. The prisoner went away without 
another word : indeed, he was not fit for any further conversation. 
The meeting and reminiscences of the past had first excited, then 
exhausted him. The escort assisted the wounded man to the 
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ambulance car which had brought him and was still waiting for his 
return. 

Robson, meanwhile, ran across to the Divisional office. He soon 
discovered that the despatch rider had left a quarter of an hour 
before. 

“‘ There was only one man available, sir, as we lost two yester- 
day,” said the chief clerk apologetically, ‘‘ and the General had urgent 
orders to send out. So he had to wait ten minutes and then he went 
round by the Heavy Artillerv and the Supply Depét. But he’ll be 
at Corps headquarters by three o’clock, as you told him.” 

Without a moment’s delay or exchanging another word, Robson 
made off. He looked at his watch ; it was past 2.35. He had little 
more than twenty minutes. He rushed to his motor bicycle. The 
road was fair and he knew of a track by which he could avoid Senzée, 
always a centre of congestion; but there was a level crossing .. . 
Well, never mind, he must risk it. 

But his luck had turned ; this time he was fortunate. In spite of 
the level crossing and of the poor road surface, he stood before 
Colonel Jevvans at three minutes to three. In a second he realized 
that he had forestalled the despatch rider. But his reception was 
cool. 

‘* Where’s the report I asked you for ? ” began Colonel Jevvans. 

‘* Well, sir, I came myself, as I just managed to see the sapper 
officer after telephoning to you. I have had no time to put it down 
on paper. But I think I can confidently assert that there’s a big 
gas attack coming on the 82nd Divisional front. That’s the whole 
story in a nutshell.” 

The news was not unexpected. Jevvans looked hard at Robson, 
but, before he could speak, the bell rang: ‘‘ There’s the General. 
Stay here till I return.” 

Three minutes had not elapsed before Colonel Jevvans returned. 
‘* Look here, I must have a written report,” he exclaimed somewhat 
ruffled. ‘‘ The old man’s fuming because I could not bring a 
statement for him to look at. You know how he dislikes verbal 
reports! You are a nuisance! I ordered you to let me have it on 
paper. ... You haven’t got even a rough draft? ...No... 
Oh! hell take you! Why can’t you do what you’re told. Sit 
down here, and do what you can and I'll come in again shortly. 
Will five minutes do ?” 

Robson complied. 

Within another thirty seconds Jevvans rushed back into the room 
waving a sheet of paper at Robson which the latter recognized as the 
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unfortunate report he had written in his moment of anger on receiving 
his chief’s instructions on the telephone. Robson, in his moment of 
exaltation at having got in before the despatch rider, had forgotten 
all about the report! It must have been handed to Jevvans when 
actually on his way to the General. 

The staff officer was in a blaze of wrath. ‘ You blighter ! what 
am I to believe now? Kindly explain what this means ! ”’ 

Robson scarcely knew what to reply. He dared scarcely explain 
the whole course of events. For, if he confessed that the tenour of 
that wretched report had hung on the luck of the coin and that it 
was quite untrustworthy, well, Jevvans looked as if he might explode 
with passion. Neither did it seem safe to try and shift the blame for 
the impasse on Jevvans’s own telephone message. So he remained 
silent. 

‘* Now then, will you kindly tell me what I am to believe? I 
can’t wait. Rotten poor work for an Intelligence officer of your 
standing, isn’t it?” fumed Jevvans. ‘“‘ What am I to say to the Corps 
Commander? Is this report tostand or not? Come on, out with it | 
I can’t keep him waiting.” 

“* Well, sir,” began Robson, fairly cornered, ‘‘ the last prisoner, 
the sapper, knew everything, that’s why the report which was based 
on my interview with the others is incorrect . . .” 

The bell rang again. 

Jevvans hurried off muttering, “ Well, if you’re wrong... 
But he did not leave, for the door opened on him. In came a young 
captain of the Royal Flying Corps, named Pender. ‘The new-comer 
began to explain the mission on which he had been sent to XXXI 
Corps headquarters, without waiting for his hearers to ask what he 
had to say. 

“‘ General Cantrell at Army Headquarters sent me on by car to 
see you, sir. We got some new air photos to-day for the first time 
for four days owing to the weather. Here’s a set of eight of your 
Corps front, sir.” And he produced a set of prints still damp from 
the last wash. ‘‘ Look here, sir, there are certain details which ought 
to interest you.” 

‘‘ Robson,” said Jevvans, suddenly softened by the interruption, 
“just look at these and let me hear what there is new in them. 
The General will be betting angry, I can’t stop; but I'll be back as 
soon as I can.” 

Robson and Pender fitted together the new prints. The 
Intelligence officer almost shouted with triumph when on the photo- 
graphs depicting the 82nd Divisional sector he recognized along the 
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enemy’s trenches what appeared on the prints to be a series of minute 
nicks. 

“* Gas | look ! I was right! That’s what Lehmann was after.” 

Together, the two went through the whole set methodically. 
It was growing clear to Robson that heavy gas waves were to be 
released on the right on the XXXI Corps. On the left, well, that 
was doubtless another matter. The enemy’s whole plan stood 
revealed. 

Jevvans appeared again. In rapt attention he listened to 
Robson’s explanation of the situation on the 82nd Divisional front, 
whilst he followed the statement on the photographs. The opinions 
the Intelligence officer had formed that morning as to the enemy’s 
activity agreed in every detail with what was now revealed, and 
his story carried conviction. The Colonel’s irritation vanished ; 
mechanically he tore up that ill-starred report of Robson’s which he 
still held in his hand. Then he looked up from the photographs. 

“‘ Robson,” he said, “‘ bring those photographs along and come 
and give the situation to the General yourself. Pender, d’you mind 
waiting ?”’ ‘The words were both generous and friendly : they were 
interpreted in that sense. 

As Robson picked up the prints to follow Jevvans, a telephone 
message from Captain Donaldson was put into his hand. It stated 
that Lieutenant Lehmann, prisoner of war, was in a state of high 
fever. He was talking of drowning and calling for Robson to come 
and save him; in German, English and French. Scribbling a reply 
that he would see the patient that night, Robson went to the chief. 

The events of the next three days, so far as the XX XI Corps was 
concerned, call for no comment. They stand sufficiently well 
narrated in the annals of the war. One fact, however, will probably 
escape the historian of the future, namely, that both Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jevvans and Lieutenant Robson were highly favoured in a 
subsequent Gazette. In addition, they became the best of friends. 


NOTES ON THE MILITARY GEOGRAPHY 
OF IRAQ 


By Captain R. J. WILKINSON, O.B.E., I.A. 


THE following notes have been compiled in the hope that they will 
be of assistance to any officer about to proceed to Iraq on military 
duty or desirous of studying its military characteristics and potenti- 
alities. Being notes they do not pretend to be complete, but they are, 
so faz as possible, accurate. 

During the late war, what we now know as the State of Iraq was, 
and often still is, more familiarly known as Mesopotamia. Mesopo- 
tamia, however, as its name implies, is, strictly speaking, the land 
between the two rivers, t.e. the Euphrates and Tigris, whilst Iraq 
comprises the former Turkish vilayets of Mosul, Baghdad and Basra. 

The principal towns are Baghdad, Basra and Mosul. The 
former is the capital, Basra is the richest commercial centre, while 
Mosul owes its importance chiefly to its geographical position as a 
caravan centre. 

With the exception of the eastern boundary, which is coincident 
with the former Turko-Persian frontier, the limits of Iraq are some- 
what vague.* The area lies within the 30th and 37th parallels of 
north latitude and the 42nd and 48th meridians of east longitude. 
In shape, the country is rather like a dilapidated shoe, its sole running 
south-east and north-west, its toe resting on the Persian Gulf and the 
upper forming what is known as Southern Kurdistan. To the west 
it is bounded by the Arabian Desert, and to the north-west by the 
French mandatory region of Syria. To the north is Turkish 
Kurdistan. The boundary between Iraq and Syria runs south 
by west from about Zakho to Abu Kemal on the Euphrates, while 
that between Iraq and the territories of Ibn Saud to the south-west 
was laid down in a treaty concluded with that Potentate in 1922. 

These limits enclose a comparative depression which falls away 
from north to south, first steeply, then gradually, to the line Baghdad 

® The Turko-Iraq boundary has been left out of the Treaty of Lausanne. It 
is to be settled separately within six months. 
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—Feluja, where the Euphrates and Tigris come within forty miles of 
each other. At this point the land changes into a dead flat plain of 
the richest alluvium. This is Mesopotamia proper. The mean 
heights above sea level are: Mosul, 980 feet ; Baghdad, 105 feet ; 
Basra, 5 feet. These three places are 550, 350 and 55 miles from the 
sea respectively. 

PuysicaL FeEaTures.—lIraq is divided into two geological zones, 
one of rolling and undulating plain interspersed with outcrops and 
spurs from the mountains, and the other a stoneless plain of an 
astonishing fertility. The boundary between them is a line running 
from about Beled, north of Baghdad, to Ramadi on the Euphrates. 
The Mesopotamian plain is covered with the remains of ancient 
canals and the ruins of former civilizations. In its time it has been 
the granary of the world; given population and security and the 
services of the irrigation engineer, there seems no reason why it 
should not regain its former splendour and prosperity. 

CLIMATE.—The climate of Iraq is similar in many respects to 
that of Northern India. About fifteen inches of rain falls during 
the winter. The hottest months are from June to September. 
Basra is damp and humid in summer, but further north a dry heat 1s 
experienced. Ideal weather prevails in the autumn and spring. 
From October to March sun helmets are unnecessary. 

The rainfall being so small, the land depends for its fertility on 
irrigation from the two rivers. The Hindiyeh Barrage distributes 
the waters of the Euphrates alternatively down the Hindiyeh or the 
Hilla branch of the river. 

The maximum temperature is about 120 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the average temperature during the day in winter being about 
50 degrees. Thick clothes and fires are required in winter ; snow, 
however, does not occur much south of Shergat. 

Dust storms are prevalent in summer and autumn ; the wind 1s 
usually northerly in winter and southerly in summer. 

ComMMUNICATIONS. (1) Rivers —Of the two rivers the Euphrates 
is not used to any appreciable extent for navigation ; it is navigable 
for shallow draft vessels from Kurna to the Hammar Lake (where 
the summer depth is about nine inches) ; from above the lake to the 
Hindiyeh Barrage, and from above the Barrage to about Biriyik. 
The Tigris is navigable as far as Beled, having an average depth of 
six feet in winter and three feet six in summer. It is at present a 


* In this connection it has been pointed out by Sir William Wilcox that when the 
Mesopotamian rivers are being used up to maximum irrigational requirements, 
navigation will no longer be possible. 
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highway of considerable economic and military value.* During 
the war it was the principal and at times the only means of com- 
munication between the Base and the Field Army. The Mesopo- 
tamia Persia Corporation (Lynches) as well as certain native firms, 
run regular steamer services between Basra and Baghdad. The 
journey occupies about ten days up stream and from four to six days 
down stream, according to the strength of the current, which varies 
with the height of the river. The time of full flood is about April, 
when the snows melt on the mountains to the north. t+ 

The Tigris has four tributaries on its left bank. From north to 
south these are the Greater and Lesser Zab, respectively 200 and 
150 miles above Baghdad, the Adhaim, joining at Beled, and the 
Diala, which joins just below Baghdad. 

The Hai connects the Tigris and Euphrates between Kut and 
Nasariyeh. It is only navigable to very shallow draft vessels in the 
flood season. 

Pontoon bridges span the Tigris at Amara, Baghdad and Mosul. 
The Euphrates is bridged at Kurna, Nasariyeh, Samawah, Jerbuyieh, 
Hillah, Hindiyeh, Felujah and Ramadi. 

As stated above, the Euphrates and Tigris approach within 40 
miles of each other at Baghdad. They then widen out to about 
100 miles as they go south, approaching again until they meet, 
partly at Kurna, 40 miles north of Basra, and partly at Gurmat Ali, 
a few miles north of Basra. When united they form the Shatt- 
el-Arab, a noble stream 1,200 yards wide, navigable to ocean-going 
ships as far as Kurna. The size of vessel proceeding to Basra is, 
however, limited by the bar at Fao, which gives no more than 19 feet 
clearance at high tide.{ 

During the war, Basra was fitted out on the lines of a first-class 
seaport. Wharves have been built accommodating twelve ocean 
steamers ; eight of these berths are permanent teak constructions 
served by a Port railway system. The Upper Magil wharf, of 
six berths, is equipped with electric gantry cranes on one line of rail, 
varying from 14 to 3 tons lift. There is also a 7-ton steam crane. 
Behind this wharf is a space 3,000 feet long by 300 feet wide, in rear 


* It is recorded that when Alexander the Great came to Mesopotamia he found 
the waters of the Tigris dissipated in irrigation, and, in order to let his fleet sail 
up the river, he destroyed the sluices at Opis north of Baghdad. 

When the rivers are in flood the Mesopotamian plain is below water level. 
This necessitates the maintenance of strong ‘“‘ bunds,” which are a continual source 
of anxiety during the flood season. 

} A further anxiety to navigation is an occasional bar which forms just below 
the junction of the Karun with the Tigris. This only occurs when the Karun floods 
before the Tigris. It clears up after two or three months. 
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of which are five railway fans, of three lines of rail each, each line 
1,000 yards long, with stacking spaces and sheds for military stores. 
The wharves are lit by electric light. At the close of the war the 
Port of Basra was dealing with supplies at the rate of 2,800 tons per 
diem. An auxiliary port at Nahr Umar, 16 miles above Basra, where 
deep sea steamers could lie alongside, was in use during the war. 
It served as an advanced riverhead for the Tigris railway. 
(2) Ratlways——The following railways radiate from Baghdad :— 
(a) Basra via the Euphrates (metre gauge): branches from Ur 
Junction to Nasariyeh, and from Iskanderiyeh to the 
Hindiyeh Barrage, to be extended to Kerbela. 
(5) Qaraghan, whence it branches to Kingerban, near Kifri, and 
Quraitu on the Persian border. (Both metre gauge.) 

(c) Shergat (broad gauge). Railhead for Mosul. 

During the war there were also railways from Basra to Amara, 
Kut to Baghdad, and Baghdad to Dhibban, on the Euphrates. The 
right and left bank railway systems at Baghdad are connected by a 
wagon ferry. 

The Constantinople railway terminates at present at Nisibin, 
200 miles from Mosul. 

(3) Tramways—Horse tramways run from Baghdad to 
Kadhimain and from Kufa to Nejef. The latter was used during 
operations for the transport of stores and water to Nejef. 

(4) Telegraphs—The Iraq Telegraph Department maintains a 
system throughout the country, linking up all the towns and im- 
portant villages. This is, however, peculiarly liable to interruption, 
both from bad weather and recalcitrant tribesmen. There is also 
an extension via Kermanshah and Hamadan to Enzeli and Teheran, 
linking up with the Indo-European system. 

(5) Telephones.—Telephone systems exist in Basra, Baghdad and 
Mosul. The former has a thousand line automatic exchange. 

(6) Wireless—The 3 k.w. valve set at Basra belongs to the 
Telegraph Department. Its transmitting range is about 1,000 miles. 
In addition, the Royal Air Force has a network of portable stations 
of varying ranges, the largest of which communicates with Palestine 
and Egypt. There are also small spark sets at Maidan-i-Naphtun 
(the oilfields) and at Abadan ; the former communicates with Basra 
and the latter with oil tankers below the Fao bar. 

Standard time is three hours ahead of Greenwich mean time. 

(7) Roads——Except at Basra and Mosul, there are no metalled 
roads in Iraq. All road metal has to be transported either from the 
Jebel Hamrin, 80 miles east of Baghdad, or from Kharaq Island, 
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off Bushire. Added to this, the stoneless nature of the country itself 
renders roadmaking difficult, owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
a solid foundation. 

Unmetalled roads which can easily be made passable for all 
arms in dry weather are in existence between the various points 
of military importance. There is also a passable track from Amara 
to Ahwaz. 

A metalled road, once first class, but now said to be falling into 
disrepair, runs from Quraitu to Enzeli on the Caspian, via Kerman- 
shah, Hamadan and Kasvin. 

(8) Aircraft—Although onJy holding good under favourable 
conditions, some mention should be made of the air communications 
of Iraq. In addition to internal aerial communications between the 
various landing grounds, the Baghdad—Cairo air route is in regular 
use. By it mails and passengers are transported across the Arabian 
Desert in eight flying hours, thus saving about fourteen days on the 
ordinary sea route. This air route is of considerable value in the 
training of flying personnel. The possibility of continuing this air 
route to India and the Far East has also received attention. 

Resources.—During the late war, Iraq produced sheep and 
goats, a very limited amount of cattle and comparatively small quanti- 
ties of grain and fodder. Oil was procured from the Anglo-Persian 
oilfields at Maidan-i-Naphtun, 50 miles north-east of Ahwaz, whence 
it was taken by pipe line to the refinery at Abadan. Some bituminous 
coal is mined in the Kifri area. Bitumen is obtainable in apparently 
inexhaustible quantities from Hit. Lime deposits, suitable for the 
manufacture of cement, can be got from a place east of Kut-el-Amara. 
Mica, and probably talcum, is to be found on the Euphrates near 
the Syrian border. Dates are of course produced in large quantities, 
but, although nourishing, are apt to pall as a foodstuff. All firewood, 
timber, and practically all building material except bricks, had to 
be imported either from India or Persia, as also had all supplies 
except those noted above. There are at present no industries of 
military value. 

With regard to the future, however, it is more than probable 
that, given peace, population and the advantages of good government, 
Iraq will be able to produce a large surplus of grain, meat, fodder and 
cotton. The question of communications and facilities for getting 
this surplus produce to market will always, of course, tend to control 
the output. Oil has been discovered in various parts of Iraq, par- 
ticularly at Qayarah, between Shergat and Mosul, but none of these 
has as yet been commercially developed. 
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TRANSPORT.—For land transport the Arab breeds horses, camels 
and donkeys. The former are too light for military purposes, while 
camels are useless in wet weather. During the war donkeys were 
largely used for short distance transport of road metal and building 
material.* 

For water transport there are, in addition to the river steamers 
referred to elsewhere, bellums, mashufs, mahelas and qufas. A bellum 
is a kind of canoe propelled by a pole in shallow water and in deep 
water by a pair of primitive oars. During the early stages of the 
Mesopotamian campaign, bellums (some armoured) were extensively 
used by us for conveying infantry in the attack over flooded areas. fT 
‘A mashuf is a heavier boat than a bellum, and is fitted for a sail. A 
mahela is built to carry anything up to 200 tons. When working 
up-river or against the wind mashufs and mahelas are towed along the 
bank by the crew. A qufa isa coracle; it is round, made of reeds, 
and pitched within and without. Qufas are made in any size from 
6 to 20 feet in diameter, they are propelled by a paddle, will carry 
human passengers, camels, etc., and cannot be capsized. 

Water.—Away from the rivers, water is practically non-existent 
except in the winter, when a certain amount of rain water collects in 
wadis and khors. ‘This naturally affects the strategy of any campaign 
in Iraq. Well water in towns and villages must be used with extreme 
caution, owing to the insanitary habits of the native. 

POPULATION.—Iraq is inhabited principally by Arabs. These 
are divided into Bedawin and Fellahin. The former are nomad 
or semi-nomad, and the latter sedentary cultivators. The Marsh 
Arab, who inhabits the banks of the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, 
may be classed as semi-nomad. 

Of the two and a half million inhabitants, about two million are 
Arabs and Kurds, the rest being Chaldeans and Armenians, Christians 
and Jews. Christians and Jews are found almost exclusively in the 
towns ; the Chaldeans appear to have a sort of monopoly for providing 
crews for river craft. 

The Arab may be described as an opportunist and is addicted 
to guerilla tactics. During the war it was generally true to say that 
all Arabs in front of our line were hostile and all behind our lines were 
friendly. 

The tactics of the hostile Arab are usually confined to harassing 

* In this connection, however, the experience of the Palestine campaign may 
be remembered, where, properly organized and in sufficient numbers, donkey 
transport proved invaluable in the Judean hills for the carriage of ammunition and 


supplies to the fighting troops. 
See General Townshend’s book ‘‘ My Campaign in Mesopotamia.” 
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the outer flank and rear, looting, and cutting off stragglers. 
Properly led by British officers they make good troops, but for 
physique, intelligence and discipline the Kurds are probably 
superior. 

Like all nomadic races, both Arabs and Kurds are turbulent and 
said to be prone to treachery. The Kurds do not appear to have 
changed in their characteristics and methods of warfare since the 
days when their ancestors the Carduchii harassed the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks under Xenophon. The treachery of the 
Arab is often due more to hastiness of temper than pre-meditation. 
As a friend the Arab is of charming manners and a gentleman, 
intelligent and with a keen sense of humour. He is peculiarly 
susceptible to personality. A tactful political officer with whom he 
has cultivated friendly relations will generally exercise greater 
influence than any show of force. 

With the exception of the townsmen, Arabs are organized into 
tribes and sections ; each section is ruled by a Sheikh and each group 
of sections or tribes by a paramount Sheikh, who is responsible to 
the Government for the behaviour, etc., of his people. 

Po.iticaL Divisions.—Iraq is divided into political divisions, 
each under an Arab administrator. The Central Government is 
vested in King Feisal, second son of the King of the Hedjaz, assisted 
by a Council of Ministers. Steps are being taken to organize 
elections to a representative assembly. There is an Inspectorate 
of British advisers, whose duties are to exercise general supervision 
over the newly fledged Arab officials. The seat of Government is 
at Baghdad, where is also the Secretariat of the British High 
Commissioner. 

The political divisions which, however, are likely to interest the 
soldier are the old Turkish vilayets of Basra, Baghdad and 
Mosul. 

The Basra vilayet extended northward from Basra as far as a 
line drawn south of Kut-el-Amara and Samawa on the Euphrates. 
The Baghdad vdlayet extended from thence to a line drawn through 
Khanikin and Tekrit. North of this and as far as the frontier was 
the Mosul vilayet. 

GARRISON.—Under a scheme initiated at the Cairo Conference 
in 1921, and brought into operation from the 1st of October, 1922, 
the Imperial Garrison of Iraq is administered by the Royal Air Force. 
In addition to aircraft, however, there are, for the services of pro- 
tection and supply, certain battalions of infantry, companies of 
armoured cars, some artillery and various auxiliary services. 
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The nature of its terrain and the general conditions, approxi- 
mating to active service, make Iraq an ideal country for the training 
of an air force. 

In addition to the Imperial Garrison there are the Iraq Levies 
and the Arab Army. The former are under British officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and are auxiliary to the British forces in 
Iraq. The Iraq Army is officered entirely by Arabs, with some 
British advisers. 

The Levies are mostly Kurds and Assyrians; the Iraq Army 1s 
composed entirely of Arabs; both classes make good soldiers if 
properly led and tactfully handled. 

For want of money, training and equipment neither of these 
forces can be considered as of great military value, except perhaps 
for the suppression of internal disorder or against aggression from the 
south. 

In the event of attack by a modern army, the dispatch of a military 
force from overseas would become necessary. ‘The question of the 
feasibility of repelling invasion by means of aircraft alone needs 
discussion. 

STRATEGIC Points.—The various points of strategic value in 
Iraq may be divided into three categories :— 

(a) Internal security : Places in which mobile columns, wireless 
stations, and landing grounds might be, and have been, 
located for the immediate suppression of civil disorder 
in their vicinity. 

(6) Defence against external aggression: Possible positions for 
covering troops against invasion. 

(c) Imperial defence: As far as Iraq affects the question of the 

safety of the British Empire. 

Under (a) come Basra, Nasariyeh, Amara, Kut-el-Amara, 
Baghdad, Hillah, Diwanieh, Samawa, Baqubah, Baiji, Shergat, 
Mosul, Suleimanieh and Kirkuk. 

Under (6) we have Amara, Nasariyeh, Ramadi, Khaniqin, the 
Bazian Pass, Zakho and Tel Afar. 

Under (c) Basra and Amara. 

The question of Imperial defence as it affects Iraq is twofold, 
the first and most important being the protection of our principal 
line of oil supply, the other being the defence of our communications, 
both present and potential, between Great Britain and India. 

One of our most important sources of oil supply for the Navy, 
Air Force and Merchant Service is the Anglo-Persian Oilfield in 
South-West Persia; its line of communication with Great Britain 
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is via the Persian Gulf, Red Sea and Suez Canal. Should a railway 
connecting Iraq and Palestine be built, it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that a pipeline will be laid alongside it to transport both 
the Iraq and the Persian oil to the Mediterranean. Such a course 
would save not only canal dues, but some 4,000 miles of route.* 

With regard to the defence of the Persian Oilfields, there is at 
present neither necessity nor justification for our military occupation 
of them; the occupation of strategic positions covering the only 
practicable lines of approach, i.e. Basra and Amara, should be 
sufficient. 

The next consideration, our communications with India, is again 
divisible into two parts, our present sea route and our potential land 
line. Our present sea route via the Red Sea and Indian Ocean is 
guarded by the East Indies Squadron, whose present strength is 
considered sufficient so long as the head of the Persian Gulf is held 
either by ourselves or a friendly Power. For this the principal 
strategic point is Basra. 

With regard to the overland route to India it is the intention to 
extend the proposed railway between Palestine and Iraq to India 
via the western shore of the Persian Gulf, joining up with the 
Indian system either at Nushki or Karachi.* The junction between 
the Desert railway, the Iraq system and the Indian railways will 
again be Basra. 

GENERAL.—Particularly in summer, water difficulties usually 
confine movements to the vicinity of the rivers. 

The absence of either natural or artificial obstruction outside the 
towns and villages permit of forces moving on a wide front. 

Operations in the hilly districts to the north and north-east 
partake of the characteristics of warfare on the north-west frontier 
of India. 

Forage for animals can sometimes be found in villages on the 
line of march. 

Steel helmets can be worn from about November to February. 

The following remarks apply only to operations in the plains, 
the peculiarities of mountain warfare being too well known to require 
repetition here. 

INFANTRY.—In dry weather marching is easy as there are no 
obstacles and the country is flat. Entrenching presents no diffi- 
culties as there is no stone to contend with. On the other hand, 
trenches dug near the river during winter and spring must be 

® See lecture by Lieut.-Col. Barron on the Middle East in the R.U.S.I. Journal 
for May, 1922. 
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protected against flooding, as the river may rise anything from 6 to 
12 feet in one night. Owing to the general flatness of the country, 
cover and similar facilities for surprise are not too good. The heat 
in the summer months renders night marching advisable. 

CavaLry.—The terrain affords good “ going” for mounted 
action, but does not, as a rule, offer very good covered approach. 

ARTILLERY.—Good for movement in dry weather, practically 
impassable for wheels in wet weather. Except in the early 
morning and evening, observation in summer is bad owing to 
the mirage. 

SIGNALS.—An ideal country for cable laying and for wireless, 
although in the latter case, atmospheric disturbance is prevalent at 
night. The absence of physical obstacles, however, and the presence 
of the rivers tend to increase the range. In summer the mirage 
practically prevents the use of visual signalling except at very short 
ranges. Standard time is three hours ahead of Greenwich Mean 
Time. 

Iraq is a very suitable country for the employment of carrier 
pigeons. 

SuPPLY SERVICE.—The scarcity of local supplies renders difficult 
the work of the Supply Services, particularly for a force of more than 
a mixed brigade. The impassibility of the roads and tracks in wet 
weather are an additional anxiety to the supply officer unable to 
guarantee the feeding and munitioning of his troops. One fall of 
rain renders all M.T. immovable for about three days. As long 
as a force which is not too large can keep near the river, however, 
and river transport 1s available, no difficulty is experienced. 

Good grazing is obtainable in winter and spring. 

MEDICcAL.—A campaign in Iraq is one as much against nature as 
against the enemy. The work of the Medical Service appears to be 
largely preventative and sanitary. The usual tropical diseases are 
met with, including sandfly fever, paratyphoid, heatstroke and 
Baghdad boils. These complaints, however, can be avoided to a 
very large extent in any unit which pays proper attention to the rules 
of military hygiene. The importance of ample, well-cooked food as 
a resistant against disease is a platitude, but it cannot be insisted on 
too much in the case of Iraq. The writer is convinced that a large 
proportion of the disease that occurred amongst the troops in Iraq 
during the late war was due to lowered vitality caused by untrained 
or badly trained cooks. 

AIRCRAFT.— It is probably safe to say that no country could be 
better suited to the operations of aircraft. Machines can land 
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almost anywhere, observation is unimpeded, and conditions approxi- 
mate to active service. 

TANKS.—There are no obstacles to the movement of tanks, but 
the great heat in summer renders some modification of construction 
necessary. Asbestos linings and internal fans have been suggested. 

ENGINEERS AND PIONEERS.—The following materials are obtain- 
able locally : bricks, poplar poles (bullis), chatai (sheets of woven 
palm-leaf), hurdles of palm fronds, fascines of reeds. All other 
material for construction has to be imported. Owing to the rich 
nature of the soil, sun-dried bricks or even mud walls have quite a 
long life if protected against rain. Apart from the question of 
material, none of the rivers present many difficulties as regards 
bridging. ‘The speed of the current must, however, be taken into 
account in calculating strengths. In the flood season this is about 
six knots. Qufas, bellums, mashufs and mahelas are used for bridging. 


INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT WAR* 


No. 1. THE STORY OF “D” BATTERY, 250th BRIGADE, 
R.F.A., IN THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE, 1918 — 


(With Map) 


Tuis is the story of the disaster which befell ‘‘D ” Battery, 250th 
Brigade, Royal Field Artillery. When the soth (Northumbrian) 
Division landed in France during April, 1915, to be hurried 
forward into the great struggle then in progress round Ypres, its 
artillery included the 4th (Durham) Battery whose four 5-inch 
howitzers did good service before those critical days passed. 
Throughout the three arduous years which followed the Battery 
bore a share in all the operations of the soth Division. Re-armed 
with the 4°5-inch weapon and re-christened D/250 in 1916, expanded 
into three sections early in the following year, it never failed the 
infantry either in attack or in defence ; and never lost a howitzer to 
the enemy. 

But an occasion at last arose when the odds were so great that its 
utmost effort was of no avail and the British line was swept away to 
leave the armament of D/250 in German hands. 

In March, 1918, the German offensive on the Somme had seen 
D/250 fighting a prolonged rearguard action. The Battery never 
did better work than during this exhilarating period—for such 
was the experience of the retreat to gunners who had been so long 
condemned to trench warfare and the slow process of trench to 
trench attacks. From the Somme the soth Division went northward. 
D/250 covered 86 miles in 5 days—and was in time to take a share in 
bringing to a stand the enemy’s thrust towards Hazebrouck and the 
coast. Now, with the arrival of the 5oth Division at Fismes early 
in May, came a prospect of rest and recuperation under the French. 

Officers, men and horses of D/250 were all badly in need of 
rest—of some respite from the strain of action. Harness and 


® Epitors’ Note.—In the Great War countless episodes, which in any other 
war would have aroused the pride and stirred the enthusiasm of the nation, 
necessarily passed unnoticed, almost unrecorded. We propose, under the title of 
“Incidents of the Great War,” to rescue from an unmerited oblivion some of these 
minor episodes which illustrate the courage and tenacity of the British soldier. 
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equipment were in a sorry state ; losses were hardly made up, and 
the new drafts were raw. 

But by the roth of May the soth Divisional Artillery had been 
called upon to relieve the French gunners and the 250th Brigade, 
R.F.A., was in position covering the front of the r51st Infantry 
Brigade in line opposite Corbeny. 

Wagon lines were at Glennes, a peaceful village lying amid neatly 
tilled fields some two miles south of the river Aisne. The forward 
route wound up over the hill and descended by a country road which 
resembled a Surrey lane to the bridges over river and canal at 
Maizy. Beyond, one turned back sharply to the right at the entrance 
to the pretty village of Beaurieux which showed no sign of the 
ravages of war ; then, along the road by the river, the hillside on the 
left fell away before one bore northward outside ruined Pontavert. 
During daylight hours horses and vehicles—except staff cars—were 
allowed thus far and no farther. The way now led through fields 
until the woods and the main position of D/250 were reached. 

On the left of the gun pits the trees and thick undergrowth rose 
towards the Californie Plateau beyond Craonelle; through the 
thinning woods in front was an open plain, the four howitzers com- 
manding the roads beyond which were the exits and the entrances 
to Corbeny, within the German lines. Over on the right was the 
little isolated hill called Butte de l’Edmond, the battery observation 
post. 

Nature had done her best to efface the scars of the warfare of the 
preceding years; the woods were gay with wild flowers, creepers 
and blossoms helped to provide flash cover for the guns; it was 
half-an-hour’s task to walk through the ferns and brambles in the 
wood to the headquarters of the 250th Brigade, in rear to the left. 
But a maze of old trenches puzzled the new-comer who sought to 
find his way eastward to the headquarters of the infantry. 

The main battery position—although it had to be shared with 
more rats than had ever before been encountered, even at Ypres— 
was a picture of order and comfort. The gun pits were as strong as 
timber, sandbags, hard work, ample leisure and long experience had 
been able to make them. Dug-outs were boarded and stained 
within ; possessed comfortable sleeping berths ; and were adorned 
with lilies-of-the-valley and other floral decorations sometimes 
arranged in polished shell cases. A plentiful supply of ammunition 
bestowed in old trenches, narrow and strongly traversed, was 
further protected by strong top cover of sandbags. 

The gun positions had been long in use, and, for this reason, their 
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exact location must have been well known to the enemy ; but the 
sound of a hostile gun was seldom heard. The howitzers, so well 
protected that they could hardly suffer damage, except by a direct 
hit of a shell of large calibre, could not readily be pulled out, and the 
horses were some six miles away in rear ; but the infantry had orders 
to hold their Battle Zone to the last, if attacked, and the gunners 
could do no more and no less than cover them. It seemed that there 
was no question of limbering up until the battery should be relieved. 

Summer had come early to the Aisne country, and few sounds 
of warfare broke the quiet of the sunny days. With the gathering 
of the evening mists began the chorus of thousands of frogs in such 
volume as to drown the noise of the German transport moving up 
to Corbeny. 

The battery carried out a little mild registration in which a 
French balloon endeavoured to assist, but otherwise there was little 
to be done. The infantry officers attached for the purpose of 
obtaining a more exact appreciation of the artillery réle were in danger 
of getting a very wrong impression of a gunner’s life. 

Officers and men improved daily in health and spirits, for which 
due credit must be given to the battery cooks. The gunners at the 
position had never been better fed since the battery landed in 
France. At the wagon lines various recreations became part of the 
routine ; horses, wagons, harness and equipment once again began 
to do the battery credit. There was little speculation as to the 
future, and inquiries from British G.H.Q. as to how soon the divisions 
of the IX Corps would be ready for the battle front did not reach the 
Bois de Beau Marais. 

Perhaps the sole cause for discontent was that no arrangements 
for leave had yet been made on this portion of the front. There 
were those in the battery who had reached Boulogne in March, 
completely equipped with warrants and ration tickets, only to be 
recalled before they could board the boat. 

The inevitable schools for specialists, which were established in 
the back areas of the Corps, displayed a more than usually voracious 
appetite for pupils, and D/250, having dispatched its quota for 
training as signallers and other indispensable auxiliaries, was left 
with none too many men to perform the ordinary duties of routine. 


It was on Sunday, the 26th of May, 1918, that news of an expected 
German attack reached the battery position. In the afternoon the 
Battery Commander received a new scheme for harassing fire 
compiled from the latest air photographs and intelligence ; but this 
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was in the ordinary course of keeping defensive measures up-to-date. 
There were other signs, however, that something unusual might 
happen, for the gas curtains of the dug-outs were treated afresh with 
chemical solution, and “ pay night ” was deferred. At 6 p.m. the 
night guard over the guns was doubled. 

Then, between 8 and 9 p.m., orders were received from the 
Brigade to begin counter-preparation at midnight. Soon afterwards 
came a message for harassing fire to open at once at the rate of 
20 rounds per howitzer per hour. 

The night was very dark. With the rations and the mail, which 
arrived later than usual, came other wagons bringing further supplies 
of ammunition. The party from Glennes came up to the roar of the 
rapid fire of all the British artillery to find their comrades at the 
battery slaving in the gun pits with no thought but for the work in 
hand. So they left them when horses and wagons clattered off 
through the night on their way home. 

At midnight each howitzer changed to counter-preparation, 
and still the enemy made no reply. 

But at 1 a.m. on the 27th of May the German artillery spoke 
with a mighty and awful voice. Those of long war experience who 
lived through it say that this bombardment was the fiercest yet 
known upon the Western Front ; observers tell of the German lines 
from Corbeny eastward bursting into one vast sheet of flame. The 
mass of hostile guns deluged the battery areas of the Allies with a 
continuous storm of gas and high explosive, and smote Beaurieux 
and even Glennes. D/250’s wagons came under fire before they 
reached home. 

Grotesque in gas masks, the gunners of D/250 strove to keep their 
howitzers in action, though around and on the position gas shell and 
high explosive burst in a rapid rain. To those in the signal dug-out 
came the first warning of disaster. All telephone wires, forward and 
back, were cut. | 

Out hurried signallers upon their perilous task of locating and 
repairing the breaks; but the devotion of those who survived the 
inferno was of little count. Communications were not cut—they 
were destroyed. 

And now the battery had to fight without eyes. Somewhere 
ahead in the darkness the infantry was holding on or falling back ; 
somewhere there were columns of German infantry to be smitten 
and German guns to be engaged. And on the left front, farther in 
the woods towards Craonne, the howitzers of the forward section 
were doubtless still firing unless they had already been destroyed 
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or no men remained to serve them. But no signals were to be seen 
and no news came. 

Three runners were sent out to make for the headquarters of the 
Brigade as best they could. In pitch blackness they had to grope 
through tangled undergrowth—no path could be recognized amid 
the débris and the fallen trees—exposed to the full fury of the 
bombardment. One reached his destination : not one returned. 

No howitzer was badly hit, no ammunition set ablaze ; but the 
gas lingered in the confined spaces of the gun-pits where men toiled 
through the interminable hours of darkness until exhaustion crept 
upon them. Few were killed or wounded, but the gas took a heavier 
and more insidious toll. Some used their last remaining strength 
to gain the protecting shelter of a dug-out ; others collapsed around 
the guns. By 2.30 a.m. there were only enough survivors to keep 
two howitzers in action and—though the German shelling slackened 
after 4 a.m.—when a subaltern started back at 5 a.m. to report to 
Brigade headquarters, he left an officer and a corporal serving one 
with the assistance of the attached infantry officers. 

At 5.30 a.m. the hostile fire had almost ceased and the ominous 
chatter of machine guns was heard through the early morning mist. 
Away to the right some stragglers of the British infantry were seen 
drifting back towards Pontavert. There was no movement in the 
battery now. Khaki figures lay in the attitudes of the opium den 
around the gun-pits, and there were barely a dozen survivors upon 
their feet—waiting with the indifference of the entirely spent for 
whatever might now befall. 

About 7 a.m. squat steel helmets and fixed bayonets emerged 
from the haze and approached the Battery from the rear. The 
German infantry, tired and heavy laden, explored dug-outs and 
gun-pits slowly and methodically to add to their toll of prisoners. 
And the last effort of the battery cooks was among the spoils of war. 

There remains to be told how eleven wagons of D/250 from 
Glennes started soon afterwards with full loads of ammunition which 
were to be dumped, as ordered, at positions covering the Inter- 
mediate Line ; how, on the road near Cuiry-les-Chaudardes where 
there was no room to turn and flee, they were fired at by German 
machine guns at close range ; and how the only man to escape did 
so, under fire, by swimming Aisne river and canal. 
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“A TRIBAL WAR” 
(With Map) 


By R. H. D. 


THE allies of the British Empire in the Great War were many and 
diverse. There was a period when almost every day saw a fresh 
State break off diplomatic relations with one or other of our declared 
enemies, and a fresh National Anthem added to the already imposing 
series which patriotic bands felt themselves called upon to play on 
every possible occasion. 

The entry into the war of the allies with whom this tale is con- 
cerned passed unnoticed in our newspapers. ‘They possessed no 
diplomatic representatives who could dramatically break off their 
intercourse with the enemy, and, if they were distinguished by any 
National Anthem, it was not of a character to recommend it to the 
attention of any English band. 

If the war in Mesopotamia was a “ side-show,” the episode of 
which we now write was a side-show within a side-show. 

In the spring of 1918 the Persian road, which, climbing through 
the hills and valleys of the mountainous country constituting the 
frontier of Persia on the side towards the Mesopotamia plains, links 
Baghdad with Kermanshah and the interior of Persia, had become 
an important link in British communications. A few months earlier 
that strange assortment of soldiers and adventurers, known as 
“‘ Dunster-force,”’ had disappeared into Persia on its mysterious 
mission. In its wake small detachments of troops had been pushed 
forward from Khanakin to secure the road behind it. A few posts 
held by British infantry had been established along the road, and 
Indian sappers and miners and pioneers were distributed between 
these posts in a busy endeavour to make fit for Ford convoys a road 
which, since the days of Darius, had mainly catered for camels, 
donkeys and ponies. 

Since 1915, when Russian forces advanced by this ancient highway 
with the object of cooperation with General Townsend in his advance 
on Baghdad, the road had seen successive forces of Russians and 
Turks, alternately advancing and retreating between Kermanshah 
and Khanakin, according to the varying fortune of the war. Lastly, 
it had seen the retreat of the broken and disorganized Russian forces 
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at the end of 1917 ; a retreat followed up by no visible foe, but forced 
on by the invisible powers of the Revolution. 

The waves of war which had passed up and down the road had 
obliterated every village in their path. Where thriving villages had 
once stood and prospered by their trade with caravans and pilgrims, 
nothing remained but ruined huts, charred timbers, and a few pitiful 
starving remnants of humanity. But the path of war had been 
confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the road. On either 
side forbidding mountains afforded secure sanctuary for the wilder 
Kurdish tribes ; and, though their more sedentary cousins who had 
dwelt by the roadside might have lost all, these mountaineers had 
found an apparently permanent source of wealth in the loot which 
they found so little difficulty in securing from the stragglers of a 
retreating army. ‘They had learnt, too, that though Allah might be 
most liberal with his gifts when one of the armies was in full retreat, 
yet many good opportunities for the acquisition of rifles, ammunition 
and horses occurred if a keen look out were kept for small convoys or 
detached parties moving unwarily. 

With the coming of the British the rout of the armies ended ; 
but there still remained the chance of the unwary convoy. The 
prestige of the British was considerable, and the tribes were divided 
in opinion as to the degree of profit to be gained by a continuance of 
their depredations. One of the most powerful tribes concerned 
was the Sinjabi; and a certain German officer, whose activities in 
political propaganda work on behalf of the Turks had long been 
a thorn in our side, scored one of his most eminent successes when 
he won over Ali Agha Khan, the Sinjabi chief. German gold, added 
to the hope of further loot, outweighed counsels of caution ; and the 
Sinjabi chief directed his followers to pursue their activities against 
any weak detachment or isolated post which the British might leave 
open to attack. 

As soon as the attitude of the Sinjabis became defined as hostile, 
the British Political Officer of the district set himself to bring about 
their overthrow. Though inter-tribal feuds are common, it was no 
easy matter to persuade other Kurdish tribes to combine together 
against the Sinjabis. After many weeks of negotiations, in which 
inexhaustible patience and great persistence had to be exercised, the 
Political Officer at last arranged a provisional alliance between three 
important tribes against the Sinjabis. Their chiefs, however, 
remained adamant on one point—unless British troops with guns 
and machine guns would cooperate, not one of them would lift a 
finger against the hostile tribe. 
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The Political Officer was himself a soldier, and he knew the 
reluctance of most commanders to commit troops to unmapped hill 
country, to cooperate with allies whose reliability was apt to be 
scouted in military circles, whatever might be the faith which he 
himself had in them. He also knew that troops must be forthcoming 
at once for the realization of his plans. The alliance which he had so 
carefully negotiated was a delicate affair, and was liable to dissolve 
under the strain of delay. 

There was no time to lose; and he travelled quickly down to 
Khanakin in the hope of securing the cooperation of the Division. 

If, in his inmost heart, he felt doubts as to the success of his appeal 
for troops, he concealed his feelings and allowed no lack of confidence 
to appear in the exposition of his plans to the General. He was 
fortunate in having to deal with a man of broad views, who believed 
in prompt and vigorous action. The General at once fell in with his 
proposals, and the necessary orders were issued without delay. The 
Political Officer was able to return next day to the hills where the 
leaders of his allies were camped, and assure them that a Column of 
troops was starting immediately to march from Khanakin. 

* * * % * * 

A few mornings later, a little Column of British and Indian 
troops turned off the beaten track of the Persian road, and headed 
north up the Zohab Valley towards little-known Kurdish country. 

The short spring season had made the usually barren country 
into a rich pasture land, and the Column wound its way through 
luscious grass, among which wild anemones grew so thickly that the 
whole valley was coloured a deep red, while, in sharp contrast to the 
spring in the valley, the remains of the winter snow still covered the 
mountain tops on either side. 

The Column consisted of a squadron of British cavalry, two 
companies of Punjabi infantry, a section of machine guns and two 
mountain guns. 

A limbered signal wagon laid a cable up the valley as the troops 
advanced, by which communication with Khanakin could be main- 
tained. Though the track up the valley was rough, there were no 
insurmountable difficulties for wheels, and even the Political Officer’s 
Ford van found no difficulty in traversing it. 

The enthusiasm with which this car was greeted by the Kurds 
was a Clear indication of its strangeness among these hills. The car 
was besieged by chieftains, great and small, eager for a ride in the 
wonder carriage. The driver, who had never been out of London 
until the wave of war swept him from his native place and cast him 
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up in the plains of Mesopotamia, remained calmly master of the 
situation, and satisfied their eagerness by taking two or three at a 
time for a short run down the valley. Only once was his calm 
indifference broken down. When at the end of a trip one of his 
more magnificent passengers pressed a golden Turkish lira mto his 
hand, his amazement got the better of him. It was probably the 
first gold coin he had touched since 1914; and he expressed his 
surprise at meeting it in the wilds of Kurdistan as only a Cockney 
could. 

It had been arranged that the Column should halt for the night 
at the head of the valley, some ten miles from the road. Here the 
Political Officer was to join the troops. The chiefs of the Kalhurs, 
the most important of the friendly allied tribes, were expected to be 
collecting their followers about the same spot; and it was hoped 
that some plan of action might be devised in consultation with them. 

# * * * & 

The troops were settled in their bivouacs, and the sickly smell of 
hot ght announced that the Punjabis were busy cooking their evening 
meal, when two or three officers from the Column walked over to 
where the Political Officer was in consultation with the Kalhur 
chief, and his followers. 

A single black tent for the chief himself was pitched in a sheltered 
cup between low hills ; in front of it a few rugs were spread on the 
grass, and here the Political Officer was sitting amidst a circle of 
Kurds, when the other officers joined him. 

The Kurds of the Persian borderland are different in many 
respects from the inhabitants of Northern Kurdistan. Whether it 
is due to an actual strain of Persian blood, or is only the result of closer 
contact with the people of Persia, these border tribes seem to have 
acquired a veneer of civilization, characteristic of the larger Persian 
cities, but entirely foreign to the hardy and uncultured hillmen of 
the northern district. 

The Persian Kurd is a swashbuckling, boastful fellow, who seems 
to gauge his own valour by the number of cartridge belts, knives 
and pistols with which he can bedeck himself. He is a handsome 
figure of a man, with beak-like nose, and clear dark eyes. His black 
hair curls to his shoulders. Though of only medium height, his 
presence is made more commanding by a high black hat of hard felt, 
round which is wound a red and black scarf. Wide white trousers, a 
white shirt with sleeves so wide at the wrists that they hang to the 
ground, a handsomely embroidered waistcoat, and a long dark coat 
or abba over all complete the costume. 
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The circle, which the British officers joined, consisted for the 
most part of the chief men of the various sections of the Kalhur 
tribe. The talk was largely irrelevant to plans for the morrow: 
those with the least to contribute towards any plan being always the 
most ready to speak. The talk flowed on, while the “ hubble- 
bubble ”’ passed slowly round and round the circle, each man taking 
a pull or two at it in turn. Gradually, from out of the endless talk, 
a few facts emerged. The Sinjabis were collected with their flocks 
beyond Kuh-i-Emud. The other two leading tribes of our con- 
federacy, the Guran and the Bajlan, had promised to rendezvous 
the following day at Kuh-i-Emud itself; but in the eyes of the 
Kalhurs both the Guranis and the Bajlanis were lying, deceitful dogs, 
unworthy of trust, who were more likely to hang about the flanks, 
while the brave Kalhurs fought and died, than to participate in the 
battle. The British troops must march on to Kuh-i-Emud to- 
morrow. It was true that the Kalhur chief had originally said that 
there was no need for troops to go beyond the Zohab valley ; that 
their very presence there would turn the Sinjabis’ hearts to water ; 
but, surely the most honourable Hakemsiyasi (Political Officer) would 
not desire that all the bravest of the Kalhurs should risk destruction 
unsupported, as they assuredly would if they relied on the good faith 
of these Guranis. Kuh-i-Emud was but two hours’ march from 
their present camp, and what possible danger could threaten a 
combination of such warriors as the British and the Kalhurs ? 

The three British officers endeavoured to follow out the situation 
on the map. There may be a great fascination about an adventure 
which carries one “‘ off the map,” but from a military point of view 
the situation has its difficulties. Kuh-i-Emud appeared as a name 
straggling across a vague range of hills, situated at an uncertain 
distance from the valley marked as Zohab. It was impossible to 
determine whether there were one or two ranges of hills intervening 
between the two places. Beyond Kuh-i-Emud the country became 
even more indefinite. Two blue lines, representing streams of 
unknown size, curved tentatively across the map, and, since moun- 
tains often occur between rivers, mountains were so drawn in. 

At the instigation of one of the officers, the Political Officer asked 
for information about these streams, and a long discussion ensued. 
On the map the streams were endowed with names ; but, pronounce 
them how one would, no gleam of recognition showed on the faces 
of the Kurds. The difficulty of extracting precise topographical 
information from an Oriental can only be realized by experience. 
Distances measured in hours are never easy to convert with any 
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accuracy into miles, and the difficulty is accentuated by misunder- 
standings as to whether the traveller is expected to be moving on foot 
or mounted, and whether the route referred to is direct or circuitous. 

Even the most persistent questioning did not succeed in entirely 
clearing up the obscurity of the topography ; but the concensus of 
opinion definitely pointed to the existence of two streams beyond 
Kuh-i-Emud. Moreover, the recent rains were expected to have so 
swollen their water that, if driven back upon them, the Sinjabi 
flocks would be unable to cross, though the tribesmen themselves 
might be able to ford them. 

Here at last appeared the germ of a plan. A rendezvous at 
Kuh-i-Emud, followed by a wide drive eastward, in which our 
Kurdish allies would form the van, supported as necessary by the 
solid reserve formed by the Column, appeared at least to offer hopes 
of depriving the Sinjabis of their flocks ; and to a Kurdish tribe the 
loss of its flocks spells ruin. The wealth of these tribes 1s measured 
in flocks, and even the most successful career of raiding and robbery 
is only supplementary to the business of sheep breeding. The plan, 
moreover, appealed forcibly to our allies. They did not particu- 
larly care one way or another whether the Sinjabis were punished for 
sniping British posts, but here was a plan which promised loot, and 
the easy acquisition of flocks for themselves. Its appeal was strong 
and instantaneous. 

* * * ® * 

The signal section set out, determined to see the adventure 
through, when the Column moved off next morning ; but even it 
found the road to Kuh-i-Emud impassable for wheels. No river 
bed had ever been known to stop them ; but a goat track four feet 
wide, with a cliff rising sheer on one side, and a precipice on the 
other, was even too much for the signallers’ ingenuity ; and they were 
forced to return regretfully to the bivouac of the previous night, 
where a small post had been formed. 

Heavy rain had been falling since dawn, and when the goat track 
devolved into the bed of a mountain stream, down which an ever- 
increasing spate was flowing, it looked for a time as if the road to 
Kuh-i-Emud would prove impassable also for men and mules. 
The troops, however, pushed doggedly on, wading knee-deep in 
the stream, and by midday emerged from the range of hills lying 
between the Zohab and Kuh-i-Emud. 

Already the Column had been on the move for four hours, and it 
was still far from the end of its march, which at last night’s council 
had measured but two hours. Not a sign had been seen of Kurdish 
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allies making their way to the rendezvous, and it began to be doubtful 
whether a farther advance was justifiable with such indefinite informa- 
tion and such uncertain allies. 

A short halt for midday food, combined with the sun which now 
broke through the drifting clouds, helped to restore confidence, and 
the march was continued. 

Within half an hour the track led out into a wide broken valley, 
beyond which, a few miles distant, rose a range of hills whose slopes 
were covered with low-growing oak trees. This the guide indicated 
as Kuh-i-Emud, the rendezvous. 

As the Column wound its way across the valley the sky cleared, 
and, as though to confirm the promise that troubles were past, little 
groups of Kurds began to appear threading their way towards the 
oak-covered hills. 

Gradually, as the tracks converged, the parties of Kurds gathered 
in increasing numbers. Bunches of horsemen on their wiry little 
hill ponies mingled with steadily moving footmen. Now and again, 
a better mounted and more richly equipped group would mark the 
chieftain of some minor tribe with his personal followers; and 
sometimes, high above the sound of movement, the quick double 
beat of the Kurdish drum would be heard as the escort of some more 
important chief approached. 

There were men of all ages. Old grey-haired men strode along 
beside boys of ten or twelve summers. The Kurd never grows fat, 
and the old men were lean and active. 

Of arms there were plenty ; whether he were a chieftain or a 
shepherd, a greybeard or a stripling youth, every man carried a gun. 
Here and there an old flintlock might be picked out, but for the most 
part the weapons were modern rifles. The predominance of Turkish 
and Russian arms bore testimony to the tribute which had been 
exacted by the tribesmen from the armies which had passed over the 
Persian road. 

His rifle, a bandolier or two full of cartridges, and a cloth in which 
was tied bread, and perhaps dates, sufficient for three or four days, 
completed the war equipment of the average tribesman. Even the 
most important chieftain found a few mules or donkeys laden with 
sacks of grain or flour sufficient supply column for the needs of himself 
and his retinue. Looking back at the long line of mules which 
followed our small Column, one could not but envy the tribesmen 
their freedom from the encumbrances with which civilized troops are 
burdened. 

Encouraged by the evidence that the Kurds really meant 
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business, the troops pushed on with increased zest, and soon 
reached a level stretch of ground at the western foot of the Kuh-i- 
Emud range. Here it was decided that the Column should bivouac 
for the night. No water was likely to be found for the animals on 
the top of the hills, where the Kurds themselves were congregating. 

Leaving the troops to settle down, a few of their officers joined the 
stream of tribesmen, who were threading their way up the steep path 
which climbed to the top of the ridge. 

It was a twenty minutes’ stiff climb to the crest, and it was | 
amazing to see the way in which the little thirteen-hand ponies would 
carry their riders, who never thought of dismounting, up even the 
roughest and steepest stretches, where a horse unaccustomed to the 
hills could only have scrambled up with difficulty, even without a 
load. 

Although, towards the east, the ridge overlooked the country 
where the Sinjabis were reported to be, it was soon made clear that 
concealment of their forces from the enemy was not a principle of 
war which appealed to our allies. The assembling warriors took 
pains to parade themselves on the hill top in full view of any 
watching eyes which might be observing the hill from the enemy’s 
country ; and the keenest disappointment was evinced, when it was 
realized that the Sinjabis would not see the British troops with their 
guns and machine guns that evening. The best had to be made 
of a bad job by leading forward the few khaki-clad officers who had 
come up to the ridge, and seating them on the most prominent knoll 
available. 

Here a council of war, similar to that which had taken place on 
the previous evening, was repeated. The addition of chiefs of the 
Guran, the Bajlan and other smaller tribes, with all their mutual 
jealousies and suspicions, only served to make discussion doubly 
discursive, and the formation of any plan more difficult than ever. 

One officer found himself seated next to one Ali Baksh, whose 
name was thoroughly familiar to him as that of a chief responsible 
for certain outrageous raids, accompanied by robbery and murder, 
which had recently been made on an inoffensive tribe living under 
British protection on the borders of the hills. It was in keeping 
with the spirit which pervaded the whole of this expedition that so 
villainous a scoundrel should be figuring as a trusted ally. 

Tact forbade any reference to such antecedents, and conversation 
turned on field-glasses. Ali Baksh fancied he could talk French ; 
the officer prided himself on being on the high road to becoming a 
Persian scholar ; yet the conversation was halting in the extreme. 
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Ali Baksh possessed a first-rate pair of glasses of Russian make, of 
which he was inordinately proud. Some unfortunate Russian officer 
must have fallen in with him when moving with an inadequate escort. 
He evinced great interest in the British officer’s glasses. Being a 
scholar he studied the maker’s name, and with immense pride and 
confidence he announced them to be “‘ Russ ”’ glasses, even as his 
own were. Reluctance to cast doubts on his scholarship prevented 
his companion from trying to enlighten him as to the real meaning of 
the word Ross. 

Darkness began to descend upon the assembly. The Englishmen 
rose to return to their troops, leaving their fellow councillors to 
continue their discussions, perhaps far into the night. Little light 
had been thrown on the programme for the morrow. Our allies 
expressed a unanimous desire that the English soldiers should come 
to the top of the ridge as soon as possible, and should proceed to 
destroy the enemy from that point of vantage. The Kalhurs and the 
Guranis appeared to be mustered in strength on the hill. The 
Bajlan chiefs were also there with assurances of cooperation. The 
followers of the latter, however, were gathered on the right flank in a 
position which gave rise to doubts as to their real intentions ; while, 
on the left flank, were one or two gatherings of smaller tribes, whose 
chiefs had not even sent their representatives to the council. Their 
intention was frankly to sit on the fence. 

No more idea of friendly cooperation appeared to exist among 
our allies than is to be found among a group of jockeys about to 
start in a race ; and in this race it could confidently be predicted that 
the ordinary rules of riding would be ignored. 

¢ * # # * 

The camp was astir three hours before dawn next day. Animals 
were led to water, but would not drink at so unreasonable an hour, 
being unable to realize the difficulty of finding water on a hill top. 
A baggage guard was left below, and the Column got under way for 
the climb. Movement was slow and difficult. In daylight it was a 
scrambling climb up that hill path ; in the dark firm foothold seemed 
impossible to find. Rocks appeared to spring from the ground to 
trip the unwary. At one step stones would roll away under the feet ; 
at the next, smooth slippery rock would offer an equally insecure 
foothold. In single file the troops scrambled on. The climb, 
which had taken twenty minutes on the previous day, lengthened to 
an hour for the head of the Column, and even then the rear was 
scarcely out of the camp. 

Day was breaking by the time the whole force was on the ridge. 
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The officer commanding the Column had decided that, as his 
réle was to destroy the Sinjabi hosts, he would at least make a display 
of doing so. He rapidly disposed his mountain guns, his machine 
guns, the Hotchkiss guns of his cavalry, and the Lewis guns of his 
infantry in line along the ridge, every weapon pointing towards 
the hazy Sinjabi country. Infantry and dismounted cavalry filled 
the gaps between the guns, and extended the line, until there was 
hardly a rifle in the force which was not deployed. 

The Kurds stood in groups watching the proceedings. As the 
first rays of the sun lit the hill top the dispositions were complete. 

Below, to the east, the bottom of the valley was still shrouded in 
mist. Here and there on the higher ground a few moving figures 
could sometimes be distinguished ; but among the scrub and rocks, 
and in the ravines, an army could have lain concealed and secure 
from any bombardment from Kuh-i-Emud. 

Such considerations as the visibility of targets and the economical 
expenditure of ammunition were not to be allowed to hinder the 
destruction of the Sinjabis. Gunners and Sepoys alike understood 
that fire was not to be withheld merely because nothing was visible 
to fire at. 

The signal for opening fire was given. 

Such a burst of fire as those Kurds had never heard awoke the 
echoes of the hills. The rattle of machine guns was punctuated by 
the boom of the mountain guns, and backed by the roar of rapid 
musketry fire. The light-hearted fusillade grew infectious. The 
desire to join in the uproar struggled for supremacy in the minds of 
the Kurds with their instinct for economy of ammunition, for 
ammunition supply in these hills is uncertain. Finally, the infection 
won the day, and the crackling discharge of the miscellaneous Kurdish 
weapons added to the volume of sound poured out towards the 
Sinjabis. 

At the first outburst of fire a few moving figures had been seen in 
the valley below, and a few shots had been fired in the direction of the 
hills occupied by our Column ; but now not a sign of life was to be 
seen. Such of the enemy as may have been there wisely lay 
concealed. 

For fully ten minutes the fierce rate of fire was maintained. It 
began to be questionable how long such an expenditure of ammuni- 
tion could be continued without dangerously depleting reserves. 

Suddenly there was a wild rush upon the hill top. As if actuated 
by some common spontaneous impulse, and quite oblivious of the 
machine guns and Lewis guns which still continued their fire, our 
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allies charged forward through the still firing ranks and, horse and 
foot, precipitated themselves headlong down the hillside towards 
the enemy. 

Being unprepared for this sudden movement, many of our 
Punjabis continued their gay fusillade as the Kurds rushed through 
their line. If the latter escaped any mortal injury, their escape can 
only be ascribed to Providence. 

As the troops realized what had happened, the bombardment 
ceased. Silence abruptly succeeded the uproar of the past fifteen 
minutes. We remained sitting inactive on the ridge watching to see 
how things would fare with our Kurds. 

Far below, the pursuing Kurds had now reached the valley. 
Little groups of men, rapidly withdrawing in front of them, showed 
that the enemy had abandoned their cover. Their hasty retreat 
seemed to show that they had been impressed by the might of the 
Army at the back of their opponents. 

As we watched the distant figures rapidly disappearing across the 
valley, we felt that the flag had dropped, and the race had begun. 

® 


With the disappearance of the last hurrying figure across the 
valley the curtain dropped on the Sinjabi war, so far as our Column 
was concerned. 

Feeling that, perhaps, the destruction of the enemy carried out 
from the hill top might prove to have been less complete than our 
allies appeared to believe, the Column remained ready to give further 
support for another forty-eight hours. 

Not one word of news of the progress of the chase reached the 
camp ; and finally the Column marched home. 


% * a * * 


Days later news filtered through that the Sinjabis were flockless. 
Driven back on to the river, individual men had escaped, but all the 
possessions of the tribe had fallen into the hands of the pursuers. 
Fabulous figures were given as to the numbers of the sheep captured 
by the various tribes. A few, a few hundreds only, were ultimately 
sent in as a token of thanks for the cooperation of the British soldiers. 

The intensity of the fusillade from the hill appears to have been 
sufficient to bring all the waverers in upon our side. The runners 
must have got away well together, and none were left at the post. 
Which of them won the greatest prize we never knew. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE R.F.C. DURING 
THE GREAT WAR 


By RoTHESAY STUART Wor TLEy, M.C., late Major, 
Hampshire Yeomanry and R.A.F. 


No. IV 


WHEN in the autumn of 1918, David Montagu once more landed in 
France in order to take over command of a “ Bristol Fighter ” 
squadron, he was to find that conditions had undergone a very great 
change since the previous year. The R.A.F. had increased enor- 
mously in strength and efficiency, while big strides had been made in 
strategy and tactics, and the whole field of aerial operations had been 
greatly expanded. On their side, the Germans had abandoned the old 
Albatross scout and had replaced it with a new “ Fokker ”’ biplane, a 
far better machine in every way, and one which had the advantage 
of anything we could produce, both in climb and speed ; it was 
only due to the inferior morale of the German pilots that better 
use was not made of it. 

On taking over his new squadron, David found that the majority 
of his flying officers were Canadians, Australians and South Africans, 
the remainder, of course, being British. The material was of the 
best and there was no limit to the potentialities of both pilots and 
observers. But somehow all was not well with them. They were 
not “ happy.” The Wing and Brigade commanders were dissatis- 
fied with them, and said so quite plainly. There was a lack of the 
proper offensive spirit in their work in the air; while in the mess 
there was a feeling of apathy and listlessness, and, although nothing 
definite could be urged against them, it was obvious that the whole 
tone of the squadron needed a good “‘ gingering up.” 

The other units of the Wing consisted of two Australian 
Scout squadrons, one equipped with “S.E. 5s,” the other with 
“* Sopwith Snipes,” and a squadron of “ D.H.g” bombers ; but, in 
spite of the fact that all four squadrons were located on the same 
aerodrome, there appeared to be little or no cooperation between 
them, nor was there any of that “‘ camaraderie’ apparent amongst the 
pilots, the existence of which is so essential to the successful 
prosecution of aerial warfare. 
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In the officer commanding the “ D.H. 9s ” David discovered an 
old friend, whom he had met the year before when a flight commander 
in France ; a fearless pilot, a merry wit, and endowed with an in- 
credible capacity for drink, was his recollection of him in those days ; 
but he was glad to find him in the same Wing, as he knew that in 
Lowe he had at hand a shrewd brain and a deep fund of common 
sense to call upon, if need be, for advice in his initial difficulties. He 
walked across the aerodrome to the “ D.H. 9 ” mess and opened the 
door. A solitary figure, wrapped in innumerable rugs and coats, 
surmounted by a tangled mop of hair, sat huddled in front of the 
fire. David’s entry passed quite unnoticed; the figure betrayed 
not the slightest sign of interest and continued to gaze into the flames. 
David looked round—there was no one else in the room. ‘ Can 
you tell me where the C.O. is?” he began. With a movement of 
irritation the occupant of the hearth looked up. ‘‘ Who the hell 
wants me now? Why! Halloa, Monty!” It was Lowe: Lowe 
in the worst of tempers and in the throes of a streaming cold. 
‘* Waiter,” he yelled—“ waiter.” The stentorian voice shook the 
walls of the hut. The waiter shot in through the door like a cork from 
a popgun. ‘“ Waiter, you blithering idiot, why the devil can’t you 
come when I call? Two double glasses of port at once and bring 
another two in five minutes’ time. Now sit down, Monty. Who 
on earth would have thought of seeing you here ? You have got the 
‘ Bristol’ squadron, I suppose. I’ve only been out again myself a 
week, and now I’ve caught a stinking cold and feel like nothing on 
God’s earth. I hate my squadron—they’ve none of them got the 
guts of a flea. They don’t know their job, and they make a bosh of it 
every time they cross the lines.” 

The two squadron commanders discussed their woes. They also 
discussed the port. But when at last David pulled himself together 
and prepared to depart, they agreed that their pow-wow had not been 
unprofitable : a plan had been thought out—a plot had been hatched. 

Wandering slowly back to his own quarters, and like Aeneas of 
old, revolving many thoughts in his mind, David was brought up with 
a start. ‘‘ Say, Major! ’’—he was passing the Australian lines—in 
front of the office door, his hands in his pockets and his tunic undone, 
his tie all awry, a crumpled cap squashed down on the back of his 
head, stood a young man of about twenty. A clear-cut smiling face 
greeted him as he looked up. “ Say, Major,” repeated the voice, 
‘‘ are you the new ‘ Bristol’ C.O.? Well, I am glad to meet you. 
Why do we never see any of your boys? My name’s Vandeleur— 
I guess I’m in charge of this outfit,” and he jerked his head in the 
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direction of the sheds behind him. ‘‘ Come right along to my 
‘ chatou ’ and have a drink and a talk.”” So began a firm and lasting 
friendship ; Vandeleur showed himself to be one of the salt of the 
earth. 

The squadron commanders went into Committee and the plan 
was developed. The flying officers in David’s and in Lowe’s squad- 
rons needed gingering up—the ‘“‘ Aussies’ needed none; their 
exploits in the air were full of spirit, while on the ground the self- 
same spirit led them into exploits which sometimes incurred the 
severe displeasure of both Wing and Brigade Headquarters and 
occasionally called for disciplinary action. 

The squadrons must now be brought into line and made to work 
together. Cooperation on patrol was of paramount importance, and, 
to bring this about, the pilots must get to know each other personally ; 
they must appreciate each others’ points of view; discuss tactics, 
thrash out beforehand a plan of campaign and make up their minds 
as to what course should be adopted in any given set of circumstances. 
Moral must be brought up to the highest pitch, such as David and 
Lowe had known it in their squadrons the year before. But how was 
all this to be accomplished ? There was only one way—each unit 
in turn should have a “‘ guest-night,” at which the pilots and observers 
of every squadron would foregather round the festive board, where 
the mellowing influence of the good wine of France would assuredly 
prove a greater incentive to mutual understanding than any amount 
of formal conferences—conferences could come later. 

David was to arrange the first party. He sent for his equipment 
officer, explained the situation, and threatened him with a painful 
and lingering death if he failed to put up a good show. The E. O. 
vowed he understood and forthwith disappeared. For two whole 
days he was reported absent. There were also missing from the 
lines a tender and a lorry, which the transport sergeant returned as 
having left camp under orders of the E. O., their duty and destina- 
tion being unknown. David became a little anxious. He was 
beginning to wonder what steps he could take to recover his missing 
staff officer, when the office door opened and the deserter appeared— 
bedraggled and unshaven, but with a triumphant gleam in his eye. 
He roundly declared that there would be found nothing lacking at the 
feast, as he had swept the country clean from Amiens to Boulogne. 
If it had not been for the difficulty of finding the gin, a case of which 
he had eventually managed to “‘ wangle ” through the offices of some 
rosie a friend at a base port, he would have been back long 
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The guest-night took place—the cocktails had a wonderful effect. 
From the word “‘ Go ” the dinner was a success. Hosts and guests 
became the firmest of friends even before they sat down. The 
bottles circulated |! The number of ‘‘ dead men” grew. ‘“‘ Woman ” 
was talked. ‘“‘ Shop” was talked. (The R.F.C. subaltern had no 
other conversation, or, if he had, there was no market for it.) 
Vandeleur rose to make aspeech. ‘I’ve always thought the English- 
man the damndest kind of a son of agun,” he began. A roar greeted 
his words, followed by a rush—the Britishers were upon him. The 
“ Aussies ” flew to the defence of their leader : but they were out- 
numbered and Vandeleur was lost to sight—out of the window. 
Everyone sat down again, laughing, dishevelled, and out of breath. 
Above the clamour a voice was heard. Vandeleur, bland and im- 
perturbable, had quietly slipped back into his place, and resuming his 
speech as if he had never been interrupted, “‘. . . until I met you ! 
You, gentlemen, have convinced me that he can be the finest damn 
sport on the face of the earth.” Upon which, amidst ringing cheers, 
he flopped down, missed his chair and landed plump in David’s lap. 

Other gatherings followed : the Colonel and his Adjutant attended 
them as often as not. At one of them the Adjutant was court- 
martialled. The charge-sheet read—‘ In that he, knowing himself 
to be unfit for the society of gentlemen, had pointedly failed to declare 
it.” The trial took place : the defence was vigorous, but the prosecu- 
tion more so. The summing up perhaps not altogether unbiassed. 
The unanimous verdict, “ Guilty.” The sentence: That the 
prisoner be “ debagged,” or deprived of his nether garments, and 
that the censor’s stamp be applied to those parts of his anatomy 
thereby exposed to view. 

The plan was succeeding beyond all expectation. Officers now 
took to walking in and out of each other’s messes as if they were their 
own. Flight commanders were to be seen discussing orders before 
setting out on patrol. The offensive spirit rapidly revived and a keen 
spirit of rivalry grew up between the fighting squadrons as to the 
number of Huns shot down ; while David had the satisfaction of being 
told one morning by the Brigadier that his squadron has “ Come on 
beyond all belief,”’ and that he, the General, “‘ could hardly recognize 
them as the same lot of a month ago.” 

At this time the Allied offensive had already: been launched and 
the German Army was retiring all along the line. In the northern 
area, over which the Wing was operating, the enemy’s intentions were 
uncertain ; but an extensive retreat on his part was daily if not 
hourly expected by G.H.Q. Accurate information as to any hostile 
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movements was, therefore, of the greatest importance to the General 
Staff, and orders were received to keep the enemy’s dispositions under 
continual aerial observation, so far as it was humanly possible so to 
do. David, therefore, told off one Flight for this duty alone. Single 
machines, fitted with cameras and armed with bombs and machine 
guns were dispatched in turn to patrol the German area of communica- 
tions anywhere up to a distance of twenty or thirty miles behind the 
lines, with instructions to attack any suitable target, to make out the 
most detailed reconnaissance reports, and to take photographs of 
villages, trenches, railways or any object of a suspicious nature, that 
might be of use to the Intelligence Department. 

The Flight went to work with a will. Undeterred by wind or 
weather, the pilots would cross the lines at perilously low altitudes 
and fly about in the mist, determined to bring back some little bit of 
news however meagre it might be, and it soon became a point of 
honour never to return home empty-handed. Such adepts did they 
become, and such good information did they bring in, that they 
eventually earned the personal thanks of the Army Commander. 

The remaining two Flights carried out the work of offensive 
patrols. ‘The Germans had now taken to operating in large forma- 
tions, at times as many as fifty or sixty strong. Whether or not these 
new tactics were due to lack of self-confidence, only the enemy can 
tell, but they were not crowned with any conspicuous success. One 
morning, David’s two Flights ran straight into a crowd of fifty odd 
“ Fokkers.” In the fight that followed, seven German machines 
went down in flames, four more were seen to break up in the air, 
while another four crashed at different points on the ground: the 
“* Bristols’ ” only casualty being one machine, so badly shot about 
that it had to be landed on some rough ground five or six miles inside 
our front line of trenches, the pilot and observer being both slightly 
wounded. ‘The remainder of the patrol returned to the aerodrome 
beside themselves with glee ; they had shot down fifteen of the enemy, 
while each and all had contributed in some degree to his destruction. 
The sole exception was the senior flight commander, incidentally 
the finest fighting pilot in the squadron and the leader of the patrol. 
A jam in his machine gun at the critical moment had deprived him 
of the chances of a lifetime and put him out of the fight. His fury 
knew no bounds ; and the whole weight of his wrath was poured out 
on the head of the unfortunate armament officer who chose this 
inopportune moment to appear upon the scene. The rout of this 
functionary, however, apparently did not suffice to work off the whole 
of his disgust and so, ordering out another machine, he again set off 
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to cross the line, where he sought consolation in loosing off his gun 
at any stray horseman or pedestrian unlucky enough to cross his path, 
quite regardless of whether they might have been Germans or 
perfectly harmless Belgian peasantry. 

The Wing had now been reinforced by the addition of a squadron 
of “‘ Sopwith Camels,” a scout squadron which had made and main- 
tained for itself a very high reputation in the Flying Corps ; and with 
this increase to the fighting strength an entirely new form of offensive 
tactics which lately had been devised was to be put into practice for 
the first time. 

The scheme of operations was to be a combined attack by the 
whole Wing, now some seventy-five machines strong, on various 
strategical points in the enemy’s lines of communication, with the 
object of harassing the retreat by every means possible. Aerial 
attacks, therefore, were to be made on all important towns, camps, 
roads and railway junctions. For this purpose, the heavy bombers 
(‘ D.H. gs ’’) and two scout squadrons, carrying 250 lb. and 25 lb. 
bombs respectively, were to cross the lines and fly directly to their 
objective ; they were then to come down to within about 500 feet of 
the ground and thence to open an intense bomb and machine-gun 
attack upon the town, railway sidings, or other target as the case might 
be. The ‘ Snipes ”’ and “ Bristol Fighters ’” were to act as escort 
and to engage any hostile aircraft in the vicinity so as to prevent them 
from interfering in any way with the raiding machines. 

The new scheme, when propounded to the flying officers, 
apparently gave them “ furiously to think.” ‘The idea was novel and 
at first sight rather alarming, but, having got off the usual series of 
jokes about the fact that they were all most certainly “‘ for it’ on the 
morrow, they nevertheless started off on the new enterprise with the 
greatest zest and confidence. 

The first raid took place on the town of Lille and proved a com- 
plete success. A large mass of German transport was surprised and 
caught at the Tournai gate, was well ‘‘ shot up ”’ and left in a state of 
sorry confusion, many losses, both in personnel and horses, being 
inflicted by the machine-gun attacks. 

The Wing’s only casualty was one of David’s flight commanders, 
who was slightly wounded, but able to fly his machine back to the 
‘aerodrome. The squadrons returned in tearing spirits, delighted 
with themselves and the success of their exploit, and no little 
astonished at the comparative ease with which the whole manceuvre 
had been carried out. 

These raids were repeated almost daily during the last fortnight 
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of the war, and had, as was afterwards confirmed, a most excellent 
effect on the moral of the British infantry, to whom it gave enormous 
pleasure to see the morning band of raiders on its way to tickle up the 
retreating enemy, as well as a correspondingly demoralizing effect on 
the latter, who conceived a healthy fear and hearty hate for these 
unwelcome incursions into his back areas where he had hitherto 
enjoyed a degree of peace and security. 

The last expedition, which took place two days before the 
Armistice, was perhaps the most successful of all. ‘The objective was 
the town of Enghien. The appointed rendezvous was at 5,000 feet 
over Lille. ‘The squadrons having concentrated and manceuvred 
into position, were ready to start. Lowe at the head of his “ D.H. 
gs,” and leader of the patrol, gave the signal for the advance and 
turned towards the lines. His squadron, eighteen strong, was 
divided into three flights of six machines apiece, in conformation of 
the letter V, each pilot flying a little above, a little behind, and either 
to the right or left of his immediate neighbour: the remaining 
squadrons followed in echelon in the same formation, above and 
behind the leaders : the whole Wing thus resembling a prodigious 
flight of geese winging its way across the sky. 

The German anti-aircraft guns did not fail to accord the raiders 
a hearty welcome as they swooped down towards the town, but, as 
the sportsman with the gun who attempts to “‘ brown ” a covey of 
partridges rarely kills a bird, so “‘ Archie ” failed to score a hit ; nor 
were the aeroplanes bothered by any hostile aviators, who had latterly 
abandoned any attempt to compete with this rather formidable array, 
and had taken to keeping at a most respectful distance. 

The raiders soon reached their destination. They swept over 
Enghien like a swarm of locusts. Down they came, all seventy-five 
machines, diving, whirling, spiralling, as each man sought his target 
for attack. The play began dramatically enough: a bomb hit the 
railway station and the explosion set an ammunition train on fire. 
Up went the train in a blaze of glory; a huge column of smoke 
slowly made its way up to a height of 1,000 feet. The station 
buildings, its sheds and yards, collapsed in ruins; the rails and 
sleepers, bent, broken and distorted, were torn up and thrown aside, 
while a troop train containing 600 Germans (this reported later) was 
completely demolished. 

On either side of Enghien there was situated an aerodrome, the 
one contained nine canvas hangars, the other eight. Within five 
minutes every one of those hangars was on fire and its contents 
destroyed. On the road to Brussels a battalion of the enemy was 
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marching peacefully along ; in a very short time there was nothing to 
be seen of that battalion, but the corpses left on the road. It vanished 
into the blue, or rather green, woods on the roadside. On another 
road a column of lorries was urged into indecent flight ; unluckily 
for them, the road had not been built quite straight ; in it there was 
a sharp turn ; the leading lorry driver in his panic tried to negotiate 
the bend, but, alas! perhaps too fast—he plunged into the ditch. 
His comrades behind, equally egged on by British bullets, blindly 
followed suit—telescoping and piling themselves one on the top of 
the other, as each driver came hurtling round the corner. Seven 
or eight minutes had now elapsed and nothing further remained to 
be done. Lowe gave the signal for the “ retreat.” Each leader did 
his best to rally his scattered forces, but it was a ragged and dis- 
organized formation which recrossed the lines on its way home—a 
matter of little consequence as the raid was over—the work was done. 

On their return to the aerodrome, a gloom was cast on the other- 
wise exuberant spirits of the flying officers by the news that one of the 
Australian flight commanders had not returned. Nobody had missed 
him in the general break-up during the fight, nor had any machine 
been observed to crash, but he was of necessity reported as missing, 
and his place filled up. Three nights later David happened to be 
dining with Vandeleur, when to the general amazement, in walked 
the missing man, almost unrecognizable, disguised as he was beneath 
a thick layer of dirt and a monstrously ill-fitting suit of civilian clothes. 
Never had David witnessed such an uproar. The unfortunate man 
was seized, enthroned on a chair on the dining table and there plied 
with such a monstrous amount of whiskey that he all but succumbed 
at the hands of his friends to that untimely end which he had 
narrowly escaped at the hands of the enemy. 

Gradually, to the accompaniment of an unceasing chorus of cheers, 
comments and applause, the tale of his adventures was unfolded. 
He had been forced to land about two miles outside Enghien with a 
bullet through his cylinders. No sooner had he come to a standstill in 
the field which he had picked out than he saw running towards him 
a German patrol about a dozen strong. The “ Aussie ” took to his 
heels and ran. Over the fence and down a sunken road he made his 
way, hotly pursued by the enemy. A sharp bend in the road and a 
friendly haystack in the bordering field gave him an inspiration. He 
turned the corner, swarmed up the bank and dived behind the stack. 
Just in time! Round the corner came the Germans, puffing and 
blowing and with their usual lack of imagination blundered straight 
on down the road. For the moment he was saved. The sight of a 
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neighbouring farmhouse supplied the next idea. The flight com- 
mander approached it cautiously, and deciding it was clear of ‘‘ Alle- 
manders,”’ pushed open the door and walked in. A sporting Belgian 
farmer received him, and at great personal risk to himself, fitted him 
out in civilian clothes and put him on his road for Enghien. 

The German Army was now a disorganized rabble, hurrying 
eastward with all the speed it could muster. Officers had no longer 
any control over their men, who came and went as they pleased, and 
it was in the midst of this Army that the Australian officer was 
obliged to spend two whole days hanging about the town, watching 
and waiting his chance to get home. 

German soldiers, too (fortunately not great linguists), would at 
times fling him a question as to the nearest road to Brussels, which he, 
who had no better French than they, would answer with an exe- 
crable accent and total disregard of grammar, ‘A la droite” or 
“A le gauche.” 

Or again, sitting of an evening in the back-corner of an esta- 
msinet, he would witness the drunken orgies of the retreating soldiery 
(in one of these a corporal was brutally kicked to death by his com- 
rades, who were “‘ quarrelsome ” drunk, and his body callously 
thrown into the road), until at last the remnants of this broken Army 
had dragged themselves by, and he was able to make his way back 
to his squadron. 

David’s squadron was one of the few at that time operating in 
France which was equipped with wireless telephony. In his first 
interviews with his Brigadier and Wing commander, both these 
officers had impressed upon him the absolute necessity of working up 
the use of wireless in the field. He had been warned of its unpopu- 
larity amongst the flying officers and it had been hinted that the chief 
obstructionist was the senior flight commander, an otherwise 
excellent officer and one whose influence had hitherto been para- 
mount in the squadron. It was further hinted that if David 
should encounter much difficulty from this particular quarter, 
that the flight commander had served continuously in France 
for over a year and was now due for a tour of duty at home. 
David asked for time to ‘‘ dig himself in ’ and promised to do his 
best to carry out his orders, but at the same time to be given a 
chance to form his own opinions. 

It was not long before he had drawn his conclusions. ‘There were 
two alternatives : either he must be kept in the line as a fighting unit 
without attempting the use of wireless telephony on offensive patrols, 
or he must be taken out of the line and his squadron used purely for 
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experimental purposes. Was he to shoot down Germans, or was he 
to practise wireless with the technical experts ? 

The squadron stayed in the line. The senior flight commander 
was right. For several nights David and he argued the point together. 
Wallace was obdurate, he would not cross the lines with 150 feet of 
copper wire streaming out behind him. David threatened to send 
him home; at this he burst into a roar of laughter and retorted, 
‘* They tried that trick on me once before, but I was out again in five 
days ; it will only take me two this time, I guess! No blooming 
home-service for me, sir!” ‘This attitude was impossible to compete 
with, and David liked him for it all the more. He had grown 
genuinely fond of this second-in-command of his. Wild uncouth 
young barbarian, ragged and oily and quite incapable of expressing 
himself without making use of the most lurid language, he had run 
away from his Australian home and anti-conscriptionist father, 
stowed himself away in a homeward-bound steamer and joined the 
R.F.C. His lion-hearted courage, combined with a thorough know- 
ledge of his job, made him one of the finest patrol leaders to be found 
throughout the Corps. He had already shot down between twenty- 
five and thirty Germans and never lost a machine from the patrols 
which had crossed the lines under his command. 

Wireless was still too “ young ” for practical purposes. It was 
not yet sufficiently technically perfect to be of any use over the lines. 
It was more of an embarrassment than a help to the fighting pilot ; 
rightly or wrongly the flying officer hated it—that 150 feet of aerial 
got in their way when manceuvring in the air: it made them 
uncomfortable. Which was to be sacrificed? Wireless, as yet im- 
practicable, but with its immense possibilities for the future, and the 
obvious necessity for the technical experts to have their theories tested 
in the field ? or the senior flight commander and with him all the 
best fighting traditions of the squadron ? The two were incompatible. 

David laid the choice before his superior officers. They grumbled, 
but saw the point. David’s squadron was kept in the line. On the 
whole, the choice turned out to be a good one, for the squadron 
accounted for forty-five of the enemy’s aircraft and took part in eleven 
low raids, besides being responsible for a great deal of very good 
photographic and reconnaissance work. Furthermore, during this 
period, the last six weeks of the war, not a single machine was lost 
over the lines, not a single life was lost, and the only casualties incurred 
by the squadron were three officers slightly wounded—a wonderful 
record, which speaks volumes for the high qualities and efficiency 
of the flying officers, mechanics and machines. 


(Concluded.) 


THE SYMBOLISM AND ORIGINS OF DRILL 


By Mayor C. T. Tomes, D.S.O., M.C., The Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment. 


THE young officer or soldier painfully learning the rifle exercises or 
taking part in a ceremonial parade probably never gives a thought to 
their origins. Nevertheless, they are not uninteresting. What does 
it all mean ? Why do we present arms ? Why does the guard turn 
out to an armed party, or at Reveille and Retreat? What is the 
significance of the advance in Review Order? Much of it is lost in 
the mists of antiquity ; many of the conventions are as old as the 
Army itself or older, but it is a fascinating study to try to trace the 
beginnings of some of the movements. There is plenty of scope for 
the imagination |! 

How much more interesting the sword exercises become when it 
is realized that a great deal of it is symbolical and has a meaning 
behind it. The ‘‘ Recover ”—what is it but a relic of the days of 
Chivalry when the Crusader kissed the Cross before engaging in 
combat, and the Cross was the cross hilt of his sword? Now we 
hold “‘ the sword blade perpendicular, edge to the left, upper part of 
the hilt opposite the mouth, elbow close to the body.” 

The second motion of the salute may be taken to be a token of 
submission to a superior, You have lowered your guard, your 
front is open, he can do with you what he wills. You “ recover ” 
and again show your Christianity and gratitude by kissing the 
Cross. 

What was the origin of the modern salute with the hand? From 
earliest times it was the custom to stand uncovered in the presence 
of a superior, so too, the soldier in the presence of his officer. To 
this day men in the Guards take off their caps when in fatigue dress 
instead of saluting. Another and perhaps truer tradition says that 
both the salute and its return was a symbol of mutual trust and 
respect: when two men in armour met each uncovered his head 
and so placed himself in the power of the other man. But such 
head-dresses as iron helmets, busbies, shakos, bearskins and the like 
were not easy to take off and put on, so very soon must have been 
introduced the convention of the preliminary movement only. You 
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raised your hand to your helmet to show you were prepared to take 
it off if necessary. 

In Eastern countries natives “ salaam” by placing their hands 
on their foreheads. It is said, to protect their eyes from the dazzling 
presence of their superiors! Possibly this may have something to 
do with it, but it is hardly in keeping with the manly traditions of 
the British Army. It savours too much of a down-trodden people 
cringing before their masters. 

An integral part of the salute is to turn the head and eyes and 
look the officer full in the face. In medizval times no serf was 
allowed to raise his eyes or to look in the direction of his overlord. 
When that privileged being went riding by, the serf was expected to 
slink to the side of the path and to avert his face. The soldier—the 
man-at-arms—was no serf or grovelling slave. He was a free man, 
and as such had every right to look his superior straight between the 
eyes. 

So from all this we come to the present day salute and what it 
means—a symbol of greeting, of mutual trust and confidence, 
initiated by the junior in rank it is true, but with no loss of dignity 
on his part. 

The old titles of “‘ Rifle Regiment ” or ‘‘ Light Infantry ” are now 
distinctions in name only, but some of the drill remains. Rifle 
regiments carry their rifles at the “trail”? when other regiments 
carry them at the “slope.”’ Rifle regiments were originally trained 
as skirmishers across country. For creeping up ditches, scrambling 
over walls or scouting round hedges, the rifle at the “‘ trail” was 
handier than at the “ slope.” The very command “ Trail Arms ” 
is of interest and probably originates in the days of pikes. The 
command was “ Trayle your pikes,” whereupon the soldier held his 
pike just short of the head and allowed the long shaft to trail on the 
ground behind him. 

The Funeral Exercises contain some wonderful symbolism. 
The reversed arms, the three volleys fired in the name of the Trinity, 
the “ Last Post ’—all have their meaning. The significance of the 
high ascending note on which the “‘ Last Post ” ends is one of hope 
and expectancy ; it promises a new day, and a new life in the World to 
come. 

Stephen Graham, in “ A Private in the Guards,” puts it in very 
beautiful language, and perhaps a quotation may be permitted. He 
says : 

“When a soldier dies, the Union Jack is laid on his body in token that 
he died in the service of the State and that the State takes the responsibility 
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for what it ordered him to do as a soldier. On the other hand, in the 
Union Jack may be seen the mingling of crosses, that 1s of sacrifice. The 
reversed arms at a funeral are an acknowledgment of the shame of killing. 
Death puts the rifle to shame and the reversal of the barrel is a fitting sign 
of reverence. The three volleys fired in the air are fired at imaginary 
Devils, which might get into men’s hearts at such a moment as the burial of 
a comrade-in-arms. An old superstition has it that the doors of men’s 
hearts stand ajar at such times, and devils may easily get in. ‘The ‘ Last 
Post ’ is the Nunc Dimittis of the dead soldier. It is the last Bugle Call 
. . . but it gives promise of Reveille . . . of the great reveille which 
ultimately the Angel Gabriel ought to blow.” 


A soldier’s time is never his own ; he has no necessity for clock 
or watch. Bugles and drums tell him what to do and when to do it. 
This in itself is an emblem of sacrifice ; when he joins the Army he 
dedicates his whole existence to the service of his King and country. 

The Sovereign is the head of the Army; it is only right that 
joy should be shown on the occasion of his birthday and an exhibition 
of joy is all the more impressive if spontaneous. Noise has been a 
means of paying high honour and an expression of joy from time 
immemorial. The feu de jote in which each man fires his rifle in 
turn is a more personal and outwardly spontaneous method of 
expressing pleasure than by volleys. Incidentally, it makes more 
noise | 

The sentry on the barrack gate has various orders, and one of 
them is “‘ to turn out the guard to all armed parties” Why? Let 
us take our imagination back to medizval times. Picture the scene— 
a lonely castle, portcullis up, drawbridge down, the defending troops 
at their meal or sports—all is peace. But the times are disturbed ; 
the guard is in its quarters and the sentinel is keeping his watch. 

A company of men is espied approaching over the hills, their 
weapons glint through the dust. Are they friendly or hostile ? 
The sentry takes no risks—‘* Guard Turn Out ’”—The men-at-arms 
hurry to their places, some ready to raise the drawbridge, some to 
the portcullis ready to let it fall and others to man the battlements 
and loopholes. The enemy will be undeceived if he hopes to catch 
the garrison unprepared! The advancing company draws nearer, it 
seems friendly, it ts friendly, it is the retinue of a neighbouring noble 
come on a visit of courtesy. All honour must be paid—the guard 
assembles by the main gates. ‘There must be no doubt shown as to 
the friendly intention of the visitors. The guard “ presents its 
arms ” ; the men hold out their weapons in such a way as to preclude 
any possibility of their hostile use, even to the extent of offering them 
to their guests should they wish to take them. ‘The strangers march 
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in and “ eyes right ” to show that the compliment has been seen and 
appreciated. 

Is this the origin of turning out the guard to armed parties ? 
It is hard to say, but it is at least very possible. 

To this day the Arab of the Sahara holds his spear point down- 
wards as a greeting and as a sign that he has no hostile designs— 
exactly the same idea as our “ present.” 

The guard is also turned out at Reveille and Retreat. This is 
easily explained. Dawn and dusk were always likely moments for 
attack, in the late war troops stood to arms an hour before daylight ; 
in olden times similar precautions were taken and the custom has 
survived. 

Why is it that the soldiers’ attendance at Church is compulsory ? 
The Church Service is now just as much a parade as any other in the 
week. In early Christian days the prayers of the soldier were con- 
sidered to be equally as efficacious as his weapons, and, consequently, 
it was just as much part of his duty to pray as to fight—a sentiment 
which might still be taught with advantage |! 

Ceremonial drill is full of symbolism. In the “ advance in review 
order ” may be seen a rehearsal of the attack for the benefit of the 
reviewing general. The arms presented at the end—rifles held so 
that they are harmless—show that after all it has been only a 
rehearsal and is now over. 

Perhaps the most beautiful ceremonial in our Drill Book is that 
of Trooping the Colour. 

The King’s Colour is the symbol of the Sovereign, and the 
Regimental Colour is the emblem of the Soul of the Regiment. 
They are seldom seen on parade nowadays, and more is the pity. 
For this very reason it is right and fitting that from time to time they 
should be marched round the Battalion so that every non-com- 
missioned officer and man may view them close and pay them all the 
honour which is their due. 

The ceremony starts with the Colour in charge of a sergeant and 
two sentries, watchful and prepared to guard it from all harm. 
Similarly, each ‘‘ guard” is formed into line without its officers. 
Is not this to show that the men are so much trusted that the responsi- 
bility can be safely left to the warrant and non-commissioned officers. 
Later, the non-commissioned officers commanding the guards leave 
them entirely alone and march towards the saluting base—a further 
token of confidence in the men. 

The drums beat the Assembly—the important part of the 
ceremony is about to begin : it is time for the officers to get to their 
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places. They move by the stately slow march to take over their 
commands.* 

The first honour is paid to the Colour by the slow and quick 
marches played by the band, but this is only a preliminary to what 
will follow. The Colour is about to be received into the ranks of 
the Battalion. The right guard becomes the escort. The right has 
been the post of honour from the times when Roman legionaries 
wore their shields on their left arms ; their right was exposed and so 
the bravest only were posted on the right of the line. 

The escort now moves in full view across the front of the parade. 
The sergeant-major, as representing the men, takes the Colour from 
the sergeant who has it in charge and hands it to the officer who is 
to carry it. The Colour is received by the escort with full honours. 
Arms are presented and the band plays the salute. If it is the King’s 
Colour, “‘ God Save the King ”’ is heard, because the King’s Colour 
is the symbol of the Sovereign’s presence. If the Regimental Colour 
is being trooped, the Regimental slow march is usually played. The 
sergeant-major salutes with his sword—the only occasion on which 
he does so. The sergeants on the flanks of each rank face outwards 
and port their arms. ‘They are ready to meet and repel any intruder 
who may attempt to disturb this solemn moment. The escort and 
Colour now move back to the right of the line. They file through 
the ranks of the Battalion, arms are presented and every man has 
the opportunity of seeing the Colour go by and of showing it 
honour. 

It is curious that all this time the escort has been commanded by 
a lieutenant. The captain of the right guard has had no part in it. 
Is not this a tribute to youth and a symbol of the responsibility which 
youth is expected to assume ? 

The ceremony finishes with a march past in slow and quick 
time, and this is how the Battalion shows itself and its Colour to the 
world. 

At a presentation of new Colours it may be noticed that the old 
ones only are trooped. ‘This of course is in the nature of a farewell. 
There will be many subsequent opportunities of greeting and paying 
high honour to the new Colours. 

It sometimes happens that a ceremony has to be improvized ; for 
instance, when the Irish Battalions were recently disbanded their 
Colours were sent to Windsor to be received by His Majesty the 
King. As was fitting these Colours were sent off from their units 


_ ™ An unkind tradition has it, no doubt it is untrue, that this slow march was 
introduced to test whether they were sober enough to perform the duty |! 
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with considerable formality, for in such cases care must be taken to 
emphasize the symbolism so that its full meaning may not be lost. 

It may be of interest to describe a particular case. A certain 
Irish battalion was disbanded in a garrison in which there were two 
other battalions, one English, the other Irish. The officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the disbanded battalion had mostly 
gone, but the Colours—the Soul of the Regiment—-still remained. 
It was a sad and solemn occasion, and it was decided that the Colours 
must be dispatched on their last journey to Windsor with all honour 
and every token of regret. They were escorted on their march to the 
station by the surviving Irish battalion and the English battalion 
followed, almost in the character of chief mourner. It would not 
have been seemly that officers of any other regiment should touch the 
sacred emblems of the disbanded battalion, and so two of its own 
officers carried them. 

At the station entrance they left their escort with the full com- 
pliment of a Royal Salute. But the Colours must be guarded up to 
the last possible moment, and so, on the platform was found a Guard 
of Honour of the Irish battalion which had supplied the escort, and a 
Guard of Honour of the English battalion, each with its own 
Regimental Colour. The Colours took post between them, and 
remained awaiting the train with the Colours of the two other 
battalions on either flank. 

The train arrived and the Colours were carried in. Arms were 
presented, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ” was played, and the train steamed 
slowly away, so slowly as almost to give the idea that it was a sentient 
being, grieved at the mournful duty which it was called upon to 
perform. 

The Army is part of the nation, and, to show that the civil popula- 
tion was not indifferent, the Mayor and Corporation in full robes 
and chains of office were present as part of the ceremony. 

Customs such as these are part of the tradition of the Army ; long 
may they survive, and may they never be spoiled by so-called im- 
provements and reforms. 


SIR JOHN MOORE’S SYSTEM 


AN EXAMPLE; CHARLES NAPIER AS A REGIMENTAL 
COMMANDING OFFICER; A LESSON FOR TO-DAY 


By LreuT.-CoOLoNeEL R. B. Crosse, D.S.O. 


A system founded on intelligent appreciation of the several positions, and the 
relative duties, of the officers and men, and carried out with strict regard to the 
comfort of every individual concerned, is that alone which can raise the character 
of a regiment in the British Army. Such was the system introduced by Sir John 
Moore.—W. S. Moorsom, 1860. 

‘‘ No man,” wrote Mr. Fortescue, ‘‘ not Cromwell, nor Marlborough, 
nor Wellington, has set so strong a mark for good upon the British 
Army as John Moore.” 

In this article, which is based largely on ‘“‘ The Life and Opinions 
of General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B.,” by his brother William, 
the Historian of the Peninsular War, the writer has attempted to 
illustrate the influence exercised by Sir John Moore on his contem- 
poraries—an influence felt not only in the Light Brigade which he 
trained, but throughout the Army. 

Unlike his two brothers, George of the 52nd, and William of the 
43rd, Charles Napier was not a Light Division man, except, indeed, 
that for a few months in 1810, he served on General Craufurd’s 
staff. He joined the gsth, or Rifle Corps, organized and trained by 
Colonel Coote Manningham, in December, 1800. 

In that corps, known to us as the Rifle Brigade, Charles Napier 
quickly learned two things : 

(1) that the greatest secret of war is discipline ; and that 

(2) to know soldiers requires experience, and that this knowledge 

ig a most important part of war. 

In the spring of 1803, taking these and many other lessons with 
him, he left the Rifle Corps for the Staff, but at the end of the same 
year obtained a company in the Royal Staff Corps of Artificers, “‘ a 
hybrid body, just then being organized to combine engineering with 
the Quarter-Master-General’s duties, and good service it did, at 
home and abroad, until extinguished by a silly economy.” 

About the middle of 1805, Charles Napier was at Hythe, employed 
in excavating the Military Canal, and constructing works of defence, 
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‘‘ during that perilous period when Napoleon’s legions swarmed on the 
heights of Boulogne, expectant, until the fires at Trafalgar, scorching 
their ocean wings, sent them to other conquests. 

‘“‘ He was thus placed under Sir John Moore, that model soldier of 
England, whose spirit and character exacted admiration and devotion 
from all sincere lovers of honour. His was the fire that warmed the 
coldest nature, and urged all who came in contact with him onward in 
the path of glory along which he strode so mightily himself. No man 
with a spark of enthusiasm could resist the influence of Moore’s great 
aspirings, his fine presence, his ardent penetrating genius. . . . To awaken 
the faculties of those under him, inspiring and teaching, was one of Sir 
John Moore’s qualifications for command. At Shorn Cliff Camp he 
devised such improvements in drill, discipline, dress, arms, formations, 
and movements, as would have placed him for military reforms beside 
the Athenian Iphicrates, if he had not the greater glory of dying like the 
Spartan Brasidas. His materials were the 43rd, 52nd and Rifle Regi- 
ments, and he so fashioned them, that afterwards, as the Light Division, 
they were found to be soldiers unsurpassable, perhaps never equalled.” 


And now, a description of Moore’s teaching by another of his ® 
scholars— 


“* It pleases me that you design to notice that real camp of instruction 
—Shorn Cliff. There officers were formed for command, and soldiers 
acquired such discipline, as to become an example to the army and proud 
of their profession. The details of Moore’s system, from the setting up 
of a recruit to the movement of a brigade you are well acquainted with, 
but though drill was an important part of that instruction, it was not, as 
you also know by that alone the soldier was there formed. It was the 
internal and moral system, the constant superintendence of the officers, 
the real government and responsibility of the captains, which carried the 
discipline to such perfection. 

‘“ My opinion of discipline is so strong, that I must speak of it. I 
rank it higher for the well-being of an army than any other consideration ; 
very far above that of being present at many battles, for battles, with respect 
to the soldiers, can only be the test of discipline.” 


The following year, 1806, saw Sicily occupied by British troops. 
Sir John Moore went out as Second-in-Command to General Fox, 
and took with him the 52nd Light Infantry, George Napier becoming 
his aide-de-camp. 

Meanwhile Charles Napier had been given a majority in a Cape 
Colonial Corps, promotion which, his brother records, he welcomed 
as “‘ an approach to power, which he panted for as a means of pro- 
moting good.” But he tried at once to get an exchange into some 
regiment which would again place him under the command of Sir 
John Moore. 

Much to his disappointment he failed to do this and eventually 
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exchanged into the soth. This regiment was not at the time on 
active service and he chafed at his enforced inactivity ; but never- 
theless he bent his mind to actual duty with a severe philosophy, 
preparing for fame or obscurity as fate might determine. His 
correspondence, however, shows that his thoughts often turned to 
his Shorncliffe Commander, and on the 6th of February, 1807, he 
wrote : 

‘“* General Fox is coming home from Sicily, leaving Moore in 
command. This is pleasant and unpleasant. It is disagreeable 
to have General Fox recalled, but shameful that Sir John Moore 
should have been so long only second. We hear he drilled and rattled 
the heroes of Maida, when he got first to Sicily, in a way they did not 
relish, but he has done them a world of good.” And in May of the 
same year— Being oldest major here I hope to get command of a 
brigade of light troops; but all commands are a bore while the 
expedition is going on. Oh! my luck! Shall I ever go abroad ?” 
And later— I fear the light companies will not be assembled, 
but I will make something of the soth, for never was ground better 
adapted for light troops.” 

In 1808 Portugal and Spain rose against Napoleon, and Sir 
John Moore was recalled from Sicily with a large force, which had 
been there brought by him to the highest state of discipline and 
military efficiency ; yet the intention of the Government was to 
utilize it as an escort for the Royal Family of Portugal to the Brazils ! 
Circumstances prevented this, but Moore himself was sent to Sweden, 
and when, having saved his troops in that country by a rare sagacity 
and firmness, he came back in England, he found that two generals 
had been placed over his head. Nevertheless, this expedition was 
supposed by the public to be designed for real service, and when 
the soth was ordered to join the troops going to Portugal, Charles 
Napier’s feelings became almost unendurable ; but after the battle of 
Vimiera he was suddenly called to Lisbon. His colonel having 
obtained leave of absence, the command of the regiment devolved 
upon him. With a marked indication of personal esteem, Sir John 
Moore incorporated Napier’s regiment in the Army going to Spain, 
after having rejected it under its colonel, whose harsh discipline had 
excited his anger. 


“ During the retreat, Charles Napier, serving in Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s brigade, so justified the favour of Moore, that the soth’s ranks 
were full at the battle of Corunna, and puissant was the shock with which 
they met the greatest assailing French column on that fatal field, driving 
it back with fire and steel beneath the eyes of the General, who gave 
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instant orders to support the impetuous counter-stroke. But just then 
Moore fell. The soth was not supported, and fighting amongst lanes, 
houses and vineyards, was scattered in small bands, when fresh enemies 
came down to overwhelm the broken ranks, and Charles Napier, covered 
with wounds, was carried off a prisoner.” 


From a narrative he wrote afterwards one may quote the fol- 
lowing : 


“On the 16th of January, 1809, . . . the Imperial troops, on higher 
ground, hung over us like threatening clouds, and about one o’clock the 
storm burst. Our line was under arms, silent, motionless, yet all were 
anxious for the appearance of Sir John Moore. There was a feeling that 
under him we could not be beaten, and this was so strong at all times as 
to be a great cause of discontent during the retreat wherever he was not. 

“Suddenly I heard the gallop of horses, and turning saw Moore. 
He came at speed, and pulled up so sharp and close he seemed to have 
alighted from the air ; man and horse looking at the approaching foe with 
an intenseness that seemed to concentrate all feeling in their eyes... . 
He glanced to the right and left, and then fixed his eyes intently on the 
enemy’s advancing column, at the same time grasping the reins with both 
his hands, and pressing the horse firmly with his knees ; his body thus 
seemed to deal with the animal while his mind was intent on the enemy, 
and his aspect was one of searching intenseness beyond the power of words 
to describe ; for a while he looked, and then galloped to the left, without 
uttering a word. 

‘“* Again Sir John Moore returned, and was talking to me when a 
round shot struck the ground between his horse’s feet and mine. The 
horse leaped round, and I also turned mechanically, but Moore forced 
the animal back and asked me if I were hurt? ‘No, sir’! Meanwhilea 
second shot had torn off the leg of a 42nd man, who screamed horribly, 
and rolled about so as to excite agitation and alarm among others. The 
General said, ‘ This is nothing, my lads, keep your ranks, take that man 
away ; my good fellow, don’t make such a noise, we must bear these things 
better.” He spoke sharply, but it had a good effect ; for this man’s cries 
had made an opening in the ranks, and the men shrunk from the spot, 
although they had not done so when others had been hit who did not 
cry out. But again Moore went off, and I saw him no more! It was a 
little in front of this spot that he was killed. The French pointed out the 
place to me two months afterwards. There it was he refused to let them 
take off his sword when it hurt his wound ! that dreadful wound! Poor 
fellow! Yet why poor fellow? Is death to be regretted when accompanied 
by victory, glory, admiration! Rather let those sigh who live and rot, 
doing nothing, and having nothing to do, until, poor miserable drivellers, 
they sink under a tombstone.” 


How “ John Moore passed unyielding from the tyranny of pain 
to the gentle dominion of death ” has been told by Mr. Fortescue. 
Almost his last wish was for the promotion of Colborne, his Military 
Secretary and friend for a long time past. One would like Moore 
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to have known that he was to be in command, for so many eventful 
years, of his own beloved Regiment, the 52nd, than which, for some, 
there can be no greater promotion. 

The Army’s loss in the death of Sir John Moore was acknowledged 
in a General Order published on the rst of February, 1809 :-— 


“ The benefits derived to an army from the example of a distinguished 
commander do not terminate at his death ; his virtues live in the recol- 
lection of his associates, and his fame remains the strongest incentive to 
great and glorious actions. 

“‘ In this view, the Commander-in-Chief, amid the deep and universal 
regret which the death of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore has occasioned, 
recalls to the troops the military career of that illustrious officer for their 
instruction and imitation. 

“Sir John Moore from his youth embraced the profession with the 
feeling and sentiments of a soldier; he felt that a perfect knowledge and 
an exact performance of the humble but important duties of a subaltern 
officer were the best foundations for subsequent military fame; and his 
ardent mind, while it looked forward to those brilliant achievements for 
which it was formed, applied itself with energy and exemplary assiduity 
to the duties of that station. 

** In the school of regimental duty he obtained that correct knowledge 
of his profession so essential to the proper direction of the gallant spirit 
of the soldier, and he was enabled to establish a characteristic order and 
regularity of conduct, because the troops found in their leader a striking 
example of the discipline which he enforced in others. 
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“In a military character, obtained amidst the danger of climate, the 
privations incident to service, and the sufferings of repeated wounds, it 
is difficult to select any one point as a preferable subject for praise ; it 
exhibits, however, one feature so particularly characteristic of the man, 
and so important to the best interests of the Service, that the Commander- 
in-Chief is pleased to mark it with his peculiar approbation. 

** The life of Sir Fohn Moore was spent among the troops. 

“‘ During the season of repose his time was devoted to the care and 
instruction of the officer and soldier ; in war, he courted service in every 
quarter of the globe. Regardless of personal considerations, he esteemed 
that to which his country called him the post of honour, and by his 
undaunted spirit and unconquerable perseverance he pointed the way to 
victory. ...” 


An exchange of prisoners of war during 1809 brought Charles 
Napier’s captivity to an end, but a rest of some months, amounting 
to sick leave, was found necessary to enable him thoroughly to recover 
fromhiswounds. Hisbrother tells how the hardships of the campaign 
had left their mark upon him, and compares him at this particular 
stage of his career with the French General Dessaix. In military 
daring and moral worth the resemblance between them, he says, 
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was complete. Alike careless of personal comfort and appearance, 
both were regarded as eccentric by common minds, but both were the 
idols of their soldiers 

Rejoining the 5oth early in 1810 Charles Napier did duty with it, 
except for a period broken by attachment to the Light Division and 
by an enforced absence occasioned by another wound, until his 
promotion to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the roznd Regiment next year. 
Information of this was conveyed to him in a letter which he received 
in July, 1811, and which concluded: “. . . the state of discipline 
in that corps requires that you should join it without loss of time.” 

Of this promotion he wrote :— 


“To get a regiment that is in bad order is agreeable ; my fear was a 
good one, where no character could be gained and some might be lost. 
Caution is, however, necessary with these heroes; for, not making the 
regiment I unmake myself. My conviction has ever been that more can 
be done with good-humoured than with angry men; if they will be 
angry, power will be an over-match for them; but with sulky people, 
regiments cannot be made as much of as with good-humoured fellows. 
Some people go to a regiment and commence drilling it at once, like 
Moore’s brigade, forgetting that Moore put sugar into the lemon juice, 
and the mixture was good ; he who puts lemon only causes wry faces.” 


It was, therefore, with a good knowledge of his regimental 
duties that he assumed command of the 102nd,* at Guernsey in 
January, 1812. He had hoped to take it to the Peninsula, but in 
June it was ordered to Bermuda. 

Bad weather delayed the voyage, during which Charles Napier’s 
journal records :— 


“ While at Plymouth I procured bedding for the men, which idle 
official rascals had thought quite unnecessary. Whether the Admiralty 
or Transport Office are at fault is unknown, but the attempt to send five 
hundred soldiers on a voyage which may last two months, with only the 
deck to lie on, is shameful. 

“‘ August roth, This day 30 years old. In 1808 my birthday was 
spent in Lisbon ; 1810 in the valley of the Douro ; 1811 again in Lisbon ; 
and now, 1812, in the midst of the Atlantic. 

“‘ September 12th, Bermudas. This island beautiful to look at, but 
food, and all things but rogues, so scarce as to make a miserable quarter. 

“October. . . . The example of colonial idleness here is very hard to 
stem, and many bad names are bestowed on my drilling, and my strictly 
conforming to the Duke of York’s orders. Entre nous, my great sin is 


® Raised as ‘“‘ The New South Wales Fencibles,” this regiment had gone out 
there by the Cape of Good Hope and returned by Cape Horn, and was probably 
the only corps which ever circumnavigated the globe. 
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giving all the bread to the men which the allowance of government flour 
will furnish, that is about 10 lbs. The 98th Commanding Officer gives 
only 8 lbs., the remainder being sold ; and bread here will fetch always a 
shilling, sometimes two shillings, a pound. What becomes of this large 
sum is to me unknown, but it would be easy to pocket £800 or {1000 
without detection. It is rumoured that my plan has given offence ; for 
though I have said nothing the 98th men complain ; liking bread better 
than a regimental fund. Moreover, instead of buying bad fuel by contract, 

my Quartermaster buys good clean ‘wood, and this baker Napier is famous 
in Bermuda. If you hear of my being a martinet, tyrant, etc., be assured 
it is this baking business. 

** My great dread is that the idleness of others will corrupt my gents ; 
they are, however, now good, and proud of their military knowledge, 
which keeps up the military spirit. But to what end is all this work ? 
To be starved in Bermuda, and become pioneers when tools come from 
England ; it is hateful to think of. Every officer of mine, except three 
young ones, can now exercise a battalion ; in one year of working parties 
they will be only thinking of making money and gardens, and the men 
will be ditch-diggers !_ How can we pester men with drill for that end ? 
I only do it to keep them from drink and myself from rust.” 


At first he does not seem to have succeeded, for on the 13th of 
February, 1813, he wrote :— 


“The drunkenness of my regiment is beyond endurance. After 
doing all that was possible to stop it, I warned them that the lash would 
be used, for drink was killing them, and discipline was subverted. My 
boast had been that the young one should never see a bloody back, and 
the drummers here did not know how to go about it. Now it has fallen 
on them.” 


But later in the same month he wrote :— 


“All hope of reclaiming my men is not extinct. Severity of 
punishment and disgracing all when one sins has had an effect, for Pat 
fears odium for getting his comrades into trouble more than punishment. 
He does some bloody mischief in his cups, but it is horrible to flog him 
when you know he is as sorry as possible himself. . Paddy’s tricks I 
hope to get out of him with as little flogging as possible. Poor fellows, 
with all their sins they are fine soldiers, and their blood should be kept 
for better use than being drawn with a cat-o’-nine-tails. I allow them to 
box, it is the best issue for the rum, and such a parade of black eyes was 
never beheld. Oh! Pat, thou art a very odd fish, very odd.” ® 


His efforts were successful. The sources of the evil were food 
and circumscribed quarters. Salt meat, and a monotonous existence 
when the world was everywhere else convulsed, were strong incite- 
ments to drink. 


© Charles Napier was brought up in Ireland. 
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Rumours of an expedition against the Americans were at this 
time rife, and in May, 1813, Napier wrote :— 


“I would prefer fighting Americans with the roznd, to fighting 
Frenchmen with the soth, for a while. What is truly hateful is sojourning 
in Bermuda. . . . To be afloat with a thousand light infantry and two 
pieces of cannon, and allowed to land where it pleased me and be off 
again is my wish. a 


How Charles sais did his duty in Bermuda is told by an 
officer * on the staff there, as follows :— 


‘When the ro2nd landed in Bermuda, even casual observers perceived 
it was commanded by no common man; while those of his acquaintances 
who enjoyed the edification of his conversation on professional subjects, 
and he delighted to dwell on them, could not but entertain something like 
prophetic views of future greatness. There was such earnestness of 
character, such a high estimate of his profession, such enthusiastic stern 
devotion, that he could not fail to influence all who had a spark of chivalry 
in their nature. He made soldiers of all under him, and had the rare 
quality of rendering the most familiar intercourse compatible with absolute 
authority. His men he was wont to address individually as comrades, 
and this was no lip expression ; it meant the fraternity that should exist 
among brother soldiers, be their grade what it may ; but like him who was 
lord over Egypt, he held the true sceptre of command—mental superiority. 

“The hills and cedar groves of Bermuda were his places of instruc- 
tion, where men and officers were made to study ground and movements ; 
and with infinite care, and a peculiar happy manner he taught. Instead 
of condemning mistakes, he would put questions as if seeking for informa- 
tion, yet so framed as to bring conviction of error where such existed, and 
to suggest improvement. It might be imagined that, in the Bermuda 
climate, exposing men for hours to extreme heat would prejudice their 
health ; he held a different doctrine and put it to the test. The staff 
surgeon admitted its soundness, and the regiment had not only fewest 
men in hospital, but those who did duty were stronger and healthier than 

those of other regiments which followed the opposite plan of avoiding 
' exercise. His was no adjutant’s regiment ; he was himself drill master, 
and master also of every detail; with exception of beating a drum, there 
was no part of a soldier’s duty from the sentinel to the sergeant-major's, 
which he could not teach, and do as smartly as the smartest non-commis- 
sioned officer. Nor was his knowledge restricted to his own arm; he 
was conversant with engineer’s duties, and with those of artillery, whose 
practice he generally attended.” 


This testimony goes further than the author knew of. Napier’s 
process of discipline was a reproduction of the Shorncliffe system. 
Moore’s genius thus vivified the British Army ; wherever his officers 
gained command they kindled fires with ‘“‘ Promethean sparks.” f 


® Captain Robertson, Royal Artillery 
¢ An expression made use of by William Napier. 
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Moore insisted that a commanding officer must know his officers 
thoroughly ; for upon them and their example, and not upon the 
non-commissioned officers, the whole success of his system depended ; 
officers who were not efficient, and who had not the efficiency of the 
regiment at heart were removed. ‘That Charles Napier watched his 
officers most carefully is shown by the following notes of his describ- 
ing those of the ro2znd :— 

‘ A. is a fine young fellow and will make a good soldier ; a little of a 
spoiled child now, and don’t like drill so well as the Opera ; but you may 
tell mama that he is going on very well, and stands a fair chance of losing 
the genteel slouch he has at present. He is a very fine lad indeed, and 
no one is more convinced of that than himself; but I like him because 
he don’t sulk at drill though clearly to him a bore. 

‘* 'H. grows tall, broad, fat, ruddy, attentive and steady ; he is one of 
the best subalterns in the regiment, makes a point of being seldom in 
the wrong, and of never admitting it if he is. I make counterpoints, of 
proving to him that he is in the wrong ; which proofs, though in black and 
white before his eyes, he always rejects; but then he notes down for 
himself that he was in the wrong and does right another time, which is 
just what I want.”’ 


Of a third who wanted promotion, he wrote : 

“ K, is one of the best officers in the regiment; he is nearly six feet 
ae is in love, and in debt; what greater claims can an ensign 

ve 
. L. is always wrong, but means to be always right, and he will be so 
at last.” 

So much for the regimental life of Charles Napier; and when 
one considers for how little of it he actually served under Sir John 
Moore, in either peace or war, one realizes how strong the latter’s 
influence must have been. The system upon which Napier trained 
the 102nd, the state of which, it will be remembered, required that 
he should take it in hand without loss of time, stands up clearly as a 
replica of that system upon which Moore trained the Shorncliffe 
Brigade—a system which took human nature into account. It 
reminded the private soldier that he was a human being ; it placed 
him on his honour ; it called for thoroughness from all ranks, and 
for the strict performance of every duty, however irksome, for duty’s 
sake, for the credit of the Regiment, and not, according to the 
fashion of the time, from fear of the guard-room and the lash. 

To-day we need this system more than ever in order to combat 
the difficulties with which military training is beset ; the principles 
upon which Sir John Moore based all his teaching, so far from 
having become out of date, seem to call for special attention, now 
that the Army can be re-organized under real peace conditions. 
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A brigade of British soldiers is being trained at Shorncliffe to-day, 
but, like the brigades which are being trained at all other stations, 
it is labouring under a disadvantage. Sir John Moore’s officers in 
1803-1805 could see their foes; the platoon commanders could 
point them out to their men. Telescopes on clear days showed 
Napoleon’s battalions on the heights above Boulogne, manceuvring, 
perhaps, in that deep mass formation against which Sir John Colborne, 
at Waterloo, so successfully brought the 52nd, obliquely and in line, 
so that the Imperial Guard, in column, might feel the full effect of 
the Battalion’s fire. Every soldier knew that which, without such 
encouragement, we were apt to forget in the training seasons before 
1914—that there was not only purpose, but urgent necessity, for in- 
tensive training ; and added to this there was the influence of Moore’s 
great aspirings, which we are told no man with a spark of enthusiasm 
could resist. With such incentives the training must have been easy. 

So with the New Armies training at home in 1914 and later ; 
there was gunfire in Flanders to remind them of the need for 
becoming efficient soldiers in a minimum space of time. 

But the British Army to-day has no incentives of this kind ; 
there is no sound of guns, and since the days of Sir John Moore 
our troops have bivouacked on the heights near Boulogne as the 
friends of France. The urgent necessity for preparation for war 
is not so clearly apparent; the old peace-time temptations and 
difficulties have perhaps been accentuated, and must be fought 
against. For many of our soldiers the normal order of things has 
been reversed, in that they began their military careers in a great 
war, and are now required to learn the A.B.C. of soldiering. 

And so with war, for which soldiers exist, apparently more remote 
than it was before 1914, the diminished Regular Army has to face 
all the drudgery of barrack life, and, if any good is to result from its 
training, real keenness has to be put into it. 

“* St v1s pacem para bellum ”’ is as true now as ever ; wars, more- 
over, may not give much notice of their coming. Meanwhile, the 
troubles and difficulties of peace training must be met in the Sir 
John Moore spirit ; let the immediate object of every one, and not 
only of certain recognized enthusiasts, be to make the Regiment 
efficient because it is “‘ the Regiment.” ‘It is not by the partial 
exertions of a few, but by the united and steady efforts of all” 
that these things are done. Then there will be real enthusiasm, 
and so there must be success. 


A REPLY TO ‘“ BARDELL” 
By “ P.S.C.” 


THE article published by “ Bardell”’ in the Army Quarterly last 
July is likely, as the Editors guessed, to arouse some adverse 
criticism ; in fact, its tone may fairly be said to challenge it. 

The amount of space and energy spent by “‘ Bardell ” in pointing 
out that the routine of soldiering does not make an officer a master 
of strategy and tactics might make one think that his experience 
of the Regular Army is confined to the elder members of the military 
clubs. It is just possible that a belief in the supreme value of 
military routine may still linger among these old soldiers, but 
surely it is non-existent in the Regular Army of to-day ? ‘“‘ Bardell ” 
may have met a few professional soldiers who held this view during 
the war; but, if he did, he must have been unfortunate—certainly 
the present writer during some twenty years’ service has never 
come across officers who either expressed or implied any such view. 

But, nevertheless, it must not be assumed that routine soldiering 
is useless, even for tactical purposes, for it gives the officer a 
knowledge of the tool that he will have to use in war, such as can 
only be gained by a long and intimate acquaintance ; and knowledge 
of the nature of his materials is one of the first essentials of any 
artist, whether his work be painting, engineering or war. If, 
however, the regular soldier assumes that his knowledge of war is 
superior to that of the amateur of the same age, the basis for the 
belief—apart from the fact that the regular has probably seen more 
field training if not more active service—must surely be that he 
has done a certain amount of military study ; Sandhurst or Woolwich 
and the promotion examinations ensure this. If the amateur 
belongs to the Territorial Army, he may have studied military 
matters to some extent, but, if he has only joined the Army for a 
particular war, the odds against it are very considerable. Doubtless 
it is very irritating to an amateur who, like “‘ Bardell,” has read 
widely, to find that his military knowledge is not taken for 
granted, but has to be demonstrated afresh to every soldier with 
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whom he serves ; and, if the regular adopts a “ superior ”’ attitude, 
it is, of course, very bad manners. But if the regular does not 
invariably possess more military knowledge than the amateur, 
surely “‘ Bardell ’”’ will admit that in most cases it is only natural 
that he should—especially so at a time when Commissions, even 
fairly senior ones, are being given to all and sundry, as happened 
in the opening period of the Great War. 

Surely, too, the experience of “‘ Bardell”’ and other amateurs 
was that they were accepted at their true worth as soon as that was 
proved. In the Regular Army a man is judged solely on his own 
merits, so far as these are known or estimated ; even racial prejudice, 
the strongest type of all, is no real obstacle, and perhaps the best 
proof of this is the fact that almost without exception the King’s 
Commissioned Indian officers of the Indian Army have refused 
the offer to transfer to units in which British officers are to be 
eventually replaced altogether by Indian officers, thus showing that 
they prefer their present comradeship. 

It is doubtless true that the pursuit of any profession, including 
that of soldiering, tends to tie a man’s mind to precedent, and that 
there will be a tendency for him to be influenced by the spirit of 
conservatism which always increases with age, and is therefore 
strongest among those who have the greatest authority; true, 
too, that he cannot remain entirely uninfluenced by the spirit of 
** It has never been done before ” and “ It has always been done 
this way ’’ which is the refuge of the inert mind; so true, in fact, 
that it was hardly worth while for “‘ Bardell ” to lay so much stress 
upon the point. But, to admit this, is far from an admission that 
the disadvantage counterbalances the advantages of an intimate 
knowledge of one’s work and in soldiering of a personal acquaintance 
with the difficulties and friction of military operations. In fact, 
in the present writer’s opinion, it is only this personal acquaintance 
which enables a man really to understand and to appreciate what 
he reads—even the most graphic descriptions of war, for the most 
part, fail to convey a realistic impression of what war is like. It 
is only this power of appreciation which makes it possible to decide 
whether the new ideas which blossom so freely from the fertile 
mind of the amateur are practicable or the reverse. 

One day about the beginning of 1915 our rulers suddenly 
discovered Salonica and the Salonica—Nish railway. Here was 
a splendid opportunity for hitting the enemy from a new and 
unexpected direction; and here, perhaps, was the seed whence 
developed the Salonica expedition, which became a nightmare to 
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our Admiralty, General Staff and Shipping Department, and was 
looked on by the German General Staff as a big Allied concentra- 
tion camp—and a very unhealthy one into the bargain. The amateur 
mind could not grasp that a port and railway line which can easily 
receive and quickly transport a few passengers and bales of goods 
may be quite unsuitable for the maintenance of a large army. 

The Alexandretta project of 1917 was an even more striking 
example, for two years and more of experience in the conduct of 
war had apparently failed to teach the amateurs the first principles 
involved in the transportation of large forces, not to mention the 
elementary fact that in prolonged operations all troops need periods 
of rest and training. It was the ‘“‘ stream of ideas” from the 
amateurs in the War Cabinet which necessitated at least twenty 
per cent. of the time of the General Staff at the War Office in 1917 
being devoted to proving their strategical unsoundness or impracti- 
cability.* By all means let us preserve a mind open and receptive 
to the stream of ideas which we are to expect from the amateur 
soldier, but also let the amateur soldier with an idea remember 
that the probability of its being useful usually depends upon the 
experience of its author. The simple truth, of course, is that in 
all professions and all games, whether athletic or intellectual, theory 
and practice must go together to produce the best, or even good 
results. 

For this reason the question ‘‘ Who is the author ? ” is not quite 
so foolish as “ Bardell” imagines. If a man who has reached 
the rank of general has put forward on paper some original idea, 
the reader is pretty safe in assuming that at all events it is not wildly 
impracticable, and he is also justified in accepting a general’s opinion 
in cases in which he has not the data on which to form an opinion 
of his own. In the case of an unknown writer, on the other hand, 
an idea or opinion can only be accepted if the facts and arguments 
put forward to justify it are full and complete and carry conviction 
by their own weight. If Marshal Foch says that the next war 
may be decided by aircraft before fleets and armies have time to 
come into action, both soldiers and civilians will attach great weight 
to the mere opinion, without any arguments to back it; but 
* Bardell’s ” or the writer’s opinion on the subject would rightly 
carry no weight unless fully backed up by facts and deductions. 

If it is really true that in all ages and countries the professional 
soldier has been prejudiced against the suggestions of the amateur— 


* See “‘ From Private to Field-Marshal,” by Field-Marshal Sir William 
Robertson, p. 319. 
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and the writer would like to see something in support of this asser- 
tion before accepting it—is it not at least possible that there has 
been a good reason for it, a reason strongly suggested by the 
experience of our General Staff in 1917, to which reference has 
already been made? But there is another prejudice in this question, 
and that is the widespread idea of the amateur that the directing 
of an army is not a matter of specialized knowledge, but of mere 
common sense. This is probably at least as old and universal as 
the prejudice of the soldier, and in fact probably accounts for it. 

One typical instance will suffice. During the Great War a 
number of business men in London apparently used to meet to 
discuss the military situation. At one meeting, after a thorough 
condemnation of our leaders in Mesopotamia during the first 
eighteen months of the war, the discussion turned on the qualities 
necessary for successful generalship, and the almost unanimous con- 
clusion arrived at was that no special qualities or knowledge were 
needed, that it was a matter of common sense, and that any good 
business man should be able to lead an army.* It is unlikely, 
however, that any of the business men present would have made 
any man the manager of a branch of their business, however great 
his abilities, unless he had some experience of the particular trade 
in question. It is the same in war. Its principles are very easy 
to grasp, but the difficulties in the way of applying them, which are 
perhaps not obvious until the attempt is made, are two. First, 
there is the difficulty of making workable plans without a knowledge 
of the practical side of running an army. Second, there is the 
difficulty of realizing the necessity, when it comes to the point, 
of the sacrifice of what is of secondary importance in order to con- 
centrate on what is essential ; the amateur is apt to lack the instinct 
for concentration of force which in time of stress will alone save 
a strategist from the attractions and dangers of dispersion. The 
writer’s outstanding memory of Falkenhayn’s war book is the 
way in which the German leader resolutely refused to undertake 
enterprises which would produce showy but only superficial results, 
and for that object lesson alone the book is well worth study. 

Perhaps the best examples of the evil results of the imposition 
of amateur ideas in strategy come from the American Civil War. If 
any amateur could be expected to succeed in war, it would have been 
the eminently shrewd and sensible Lincoln; and we read how he 
used to study Jomini and Clausewitz at nights. Yet after two years’ 
experience of failure he chose the best soldier whom he could find, 

* See the Journal of the U.S.I. India, January, 1923. 
25 
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and did not even wish to know his plans. And not least among 
the causes of the turning of the tide in favour of the Federals in 
1863 was the fact that, while Lincoln was relinquishing direct 
control of his army, Jefferson Davis on the other side was assuming 
such control. 

Before commenting on the value of the training at the Staff 
College ‘‘ Bardell’ would have been well advised to ascertain 
what training is actually given there. He is evidently quite unaware 
that at least half the available time is devoted to a study of the 
higher art of war and of current military questions, and that in 
this study originality of thought is encouraged; although it is 
recognized in the routine of staff work that the greatest uniformity of 
system is necessary, and that tactical methods outside the wide limits 
of the manuals cannot be allowed, or the result would be confusion. 

The present writer does not propose to follow ‘‘ Bardell ”’ 
in his remarks on the careers of the great captains of history, but 
he cannot refrain from one or two observations. First, the fact 
that several soldiers of genius have reached the summit of their 
powers early in life does not prove that the man of average intellect 
does so; the brighter the flame the more likely it is to be burnt 
out early. Second, if Bardell really means to urge that normally 
youth should be no bar to high command, in fact that it should be 
encouraged, how does he suggest that selection should be carried 
out in time of peace? Who is to discern the budding Alexander 
or Napoleon and how? In war the young officer can be and, 
in our Army at least, is pushed on. In fact, if the writer remembers 
correctly some statistics which he once saw, our generals during 
the Great War averaged about eight years younger than the French 
and ten years younger than the German commanders of correspond- 
ing rank. 

Considering that nearly all generals in history have been pro- 
fessional soldiers, it is naturally not difficult to pick out a long list 
of failures, but is it quite an oversight that among the list of 
‘** notorious blunderers who have served as foils for the genius of 
the great captains ” so keen a student of Henderson as ‘‘ Bardell ” 
appears to have included Pope, but left out the immortal Banks ? 

It would take too long to analyse here the victories mentioned 
by “‘ Bardell”’ of irregular over regular troops, but the words 
“* guerilla warfare ’’ supply the main clue. 

It is true that in the Great War no amateur soldier attained to 
the command of a division in the British Army, but, if the pages 
of Truth be any guide, the reason advanced for the claim that 
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amateurs should hold high command was not that some amateurs 
had deeply studied past wars, but that the last war was so different 
from all other wars that previous study or experience were useless, 
and that therefore after a short time at the front professionals and 
amateurs alike were on a common level. Would “ Bardell ” support 
this contention ? 

Finally, was it really in ignorance and good faith that in his 
last paragraph “ Bardell ’’ so misquoted his axiom as to reverse 
its meaning and to make it quite pointless, or did he hope that all 
his readers would be “ practical soldiers ” and so would not realize 
the distortion? Probably, few readers of the Army Quarterly 
do not know the maxim which “ Bardell”’ purported to quote, 
but for that writer’s benefit it may as well be quoted here: “‘ An 
indifferent plan carried through with determination is better than 
the most perfect plan executed feebly and with hesitation.” It is 
less the plan than its execution which brings success or failure. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


WESTERN FRONT 


GENERAL Patat’s ninth volume of La Grande Guerre sur le Front 
Occidental. Les Offensives de 1915: Décembre 1914—Décembre 
1915 (Parts: Berger-Levrault, 25 francs) deals, as its subtitle 
shows, with the various unsuccessful French and British offensives 
that were attempted in the thirteen months following the first battle 
of Ypres, but also includes the second battle of Ypres, Apnl—May, 
1915. The account of the British operations is derived from 
despatches and is not illuminating, although the author’s comments 
are of interest. The French portion goes into considerable detail. 
General Palat calls the year 1915 one of great illusions for the Allies, 
and his book provides most melancholy, but instructive reading. The 
great efforts of the Allies in France—the autumn battle in Cham- 
pagne resulted in 179,814 French casualties, many more than General 
Nivelle lost in 1917—did no more than to cause the Germans to 
bring back four divisions from the Russian theatre, and beyond this 
did nothing to help our Allies there. Though General Joffre had 
considerable numerical superiority he failed to derive any advantage 
from it or even seriously to alarm the Germans. General Palat gives 
it as his opinion that the offensives failed because it proved ‘‘ impos- 
sible to carry successive enemy positions in one rush.” The first 
position was generally taken in a few hours, but to attack the second 
required new and long preparations, and this gave the enemy time to 
bring up men and guns, and organize a third position. He shows 
that there was never any attempt at surprise—the potent factor in 
1917 and 1918—and no endeavour by well organized feinting to 
deceive the enemy. The operation was in fact carried out as field 
manceuvres, in the spirit of the offensive of the French regulations 
of 1914, without any regard to the fact that the conditions were those 
of a siege, and that it was an artillery and engineer show and not a 
general staff or strategist’s campaign, as Lord Plumer proved at 
Messines. The author considers that one cause of ill success was that 
there were too few engineers with the French divisions. 

Having failed to dislodge the Germans from the fortified villages 
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near Arras in May, the French G.H.Q. could do no more than 
select for attack an area in Champagne practically clear of habitations, 
but where naturally there were no roads. In consequence, after 
heavy rain, it was found impossible to move forward the heavy guns. 
There was no surprise, as no attempt was made to conceal the French 
preparations, and in particular the specially dug approach trenches. 

The loss in January, 1915, of the position held by the British 
on the Aisne before their move to Flanders is described at some 
length. It is represented as the result of an ill-considered offensive 
and there being no troops ready to meet the German counter-attack. 

General Sarrail was removed from the command of the Third 
Army, nominally on account of his several failures in the Argonne, 
notably in July ; but it would now appear that the real cause was two 
anonymous pamphlets, which in the spring had been sent to deputies, 
containing attacks on General Joffre, and were later ascertained to 
have emanated from the headquarters of the Third Army. 

General Palat is not very complimentary to the British, but some 
of his remarks we may take to heart. Speaking of our being too late 
in the Balkans and Dardanelles, he says— 

‘“‘In general, the British policy looks for immediate results. Distant 
objectives escape its notice. It is far from committing the sin of excessive 
looking ahead. How many years did it not take to notice that Germany 
by her aspirations to hegemony constituted a danger to the whole of 
Europe.” 

He speaks also of “‘ the habitual narrowness of our views.” 

Of Neuve Chapelle he comments that “a part of the difficulties 
arose from the incomplete execution of the orders of Sir Douglas 
Haig. The IV Corps, besides, delayed in throwing in its reserve 
brigades.” 

In speaking of Festubert, he states that Sir J. French delayed in 
carrying out the attack which was to assist the Arras offensive of the 
French Tenth Army, and stopped prematurely, “ judging with his 
customary changeableness and tendency to discouragement that it 
was best to cut his losses as he did not believe the objectives could 
be attained.” 

In the battle of Loos, which it is admitted the British Commander- 
in-Chief did not wish to fight, he is shown as calling for help after 
three days’ fighting because he thought his right flank was insufh- 
ciently covered. General Foch then sent his IX Corps into 
the British sector. ‘‘ Thus the devotion to the common cause made 
us weaken our own attacks in order to allow our Allies to pull out 
for rest troops only engaged five days.” 
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It would seem from a telegram from the French Military Attaché 
at Petrograd to General Joffre, that it was General Alexeiev who 
first conceived in November, 1915, a decisive campaign in the Balkans. 
He suggested a concentric advance on Hungary. A Franco-British 
Army of at least 20 divisions based on Serbia was to advance on 
Buda-Pest ; whilst an equal Russian force debouching from the 
Bukovina was to meet it there. With the Germans within a 
hundred kilometres of Paris it was of course impossible to consider 
such a scheme, apart from the difficulty of feeding 800,000 men by 
one mediocre railway and bad roads. 

It is admitted freely that General Joffre’s guerre d’usure and 
grignotage caused greater losses to the French than to the enemy. 
The losses in local fighting from July onwards, outside the great 
offensives, were very considerable. Argonne, Bois de la Gruerie, 
40,000; rest of the Argonne, 40,000; Vauquois, 12,000; La 
Woévre, 12,000; Les Eparges, 35,000; Calonne, 6,000; Bois 
d’Ailly and Bois le Prétre, 60,000 ; Hartmanwillerskopf in December, 
1915, 15,000. By the end of the year “‘ an immense lassitude and 
depression seemed to weigh on all ranks” of the French Army, 
whilst “‘ behind it the population and Parliament became more 
nervous as to the result.” General Palat adds that the maladdress 
of G.Q.G., in publishing communiqués in which the truth was 
concealed, had done much to contribute to this result. 


Un combat de rencontre. Neufchateau. 22 aotit, 1914 (Panis : 
Berger-Levrault, Prix net 5 francs), by Commandant A. Grasset, 
is a full military account of an encounter battle fought by a small 
force in 1914. It is thoroughly deserving of study. The author is 
well known as a military writer, and just before the war compiled for 
the historical section of the French General Staff the first volume of 
the Guerre d’Espagne, covering the period October, 1807—March, 
1808. His style follows the best traditions of French military writers, 
and renders the reading of his story an easy matter. 

The action dealt with is that fought on the 22nd of August, 
1914, by the 5th Brigade of the Colonial Corps. This corps belonged 
to the Fourth Army commanded by General de Langle de Cary, 
which on the 21st of August, in accordance with General Joffre’s 
plan, advanced from near Sedan in the general offensive against the 
Germans. The 2nd Division of the Colonial Corps was in Army 
Reserve; the rst Division and its extra 5th Composite Brigade 
(6 battalions, 3 batteries, half an engineer company, and 25 men of a 
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Reserve Dragoon Regiment) were sent forward by different roads 
which converged on Neufchateau. 

The country selected for the great offensive was difficult. Heavily 
wooded and hilly, communication between columns was precarious ; 
artillery was useless in it, and cavalry might as well have been blind- 
folded, and there were no aeroplanes available. Information 
regarding the enemy received from G.Q.G. was precise and to the 
effect that there were only cavalry patrols of the German 3rd and 
8th Cavalry Divisions in front of the corps, that the area on its left 
front was empty, and that the enemy was retiring north-west and 
entrenching behind the Lesse. Actually, the German XVIII 
Reserve Corps of the Fourth Army was crossing the corps front, 
also moving on Neufchateau, and equally ignorant of the presence of 
any serious enemy, the Germans were indeed surprised in column of 
route by the advanced guard of the sth Brigade. It would be 
incredible that two forces of highly trained troops close to one another 
should be so entirely ignorant of each other’s movements, did 
we not know that Kluck stumbled all unknowing on the B.E.F. at 
Mons, never detected Maunoury’s Army till his flankguard barged 
into it, and generally that the Germans failed to get information. 

Thus it happened that the sth Brigade and the Germans ran into 
each other at right angles just to the south of Neufchateau. 

The rst Colonial Division on the right of the Brigade in similar 
manner collided, but head on, with the German VI Corps and was 
unable to render any assistance to the 5th Brigade. 

General Goullet, commanding the Brigade, had but one order, 
to attack any enemy he met with, and this he proceeded to do. By 
putting on a bold face he managed to hold the Germans, who turned 
to the left off the road towards him and threatened to envelop him ; 
and at night he drew off his force into the woods with the loss of his 
advanced guard, and total casualties of both the regimental com- 
manders, 67 other officers, and 3,042 other ranks of the infantry : 
more than half their strength. The artillery and engineers had no 
losses. The Germans are believed to have had 1,300 killed and over 
3,000 wounded, and the XVIII Reserve Corps only claims to have 
“* repulsed ” the attack of the two French regiments. 

The heavy losses would appear to be due to both sides 
endeavouring to close with the bayonet, in accordance with their 
peace training. 

Commander Grasset in his comments remarks that information 
collected at G.Q.G. arrives as a rule too late to be of service to 
fighting troops in open warfare, and they must have their own 
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means of obtaining it. ‘Twenty-five cavalry reservists were useless 
to the sth Brigade in wooded country. He also points out that all 
the commanding officers fixed their command posts too near the 
front and could not, therefore, exercise command. That six bat- 
talions could hold up a corps for eight hours shows the enormous 
effect of modern weapons. 


Lieut.-Colonel de Witt-Guizot, the grandson of the statesman 
and historian, has been moved to publish six lectures on the war 
that he gave at the University of Strasbourg, under the title Les 
grandes Etapes de la Victoire 1914-1918 (Berger-Levrault, 10 francs). 
The leading French military review while praising the diction of the 
book has said of it: ‘“‘ There are certainly some errors of fact... 
the author does not trouble about details.” And this seems to be the 
case. We learn that General Lanrezac was let down at Charleroi 
“* because the British were not in their place (at Mons), and there was 
a gap in the left between the Fourth and Fifth Army.” Le Cateau 
is represented as a defeat, which sent the B.E.F. tumbling back 
60 miles in four days and “ involved the French Fifth Army in the 
movement.” At the Marne, only two corps of Franchet d’Esperey 
entered the gap between Biilow and Kluck, and no British troops are 
shown across the Aisne on the 13th of September. At Ypres we are 
told of 10,000 German corpses floating in the inundation; the 
Kaiser’s proclamation is altered so that the French become the Reich’s 
‘* most detested enemies ”’ ; and the German main effort is directed 
against Dixmude. The account of the battle ends thus :— 


“On the 11th of November, our 75’s cut bloody lanes in the massed 
ranks of the enemy who advanced singing the Wacht am Rhein ; Rohnarch 
(sic) was obliged to abandon the ruins of Dixmude, whence however the 
enemy could not debouch ; we never ceased to bar the road to Kemmel.” 


The B.E.F. is allowed some part in the battle of the Somme, but 
‘* we had a start of the British and we kept it.” 

On the 21st of March, 1918, Cough’s (sic) divisions lose their 
way in the fog— 

“The road to Paris is open. The situation is lost but for the calm of 


Pétain, the serene smile of Fayolle, the tenacity and ardour of Humbert 
and the incredible élan of our troops, which avert the danger.” 


Anzac is explained as “‘ Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Canada.” 
To have the blood of an historian in one’s veins would appear to be 
a grave handicap in writing of recent events. 


The last monograph published in the Reichsarchiv series 
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Schlachten des Weltkrieges, entitled Douaumont (Oldenburg : Stalling), 
is very different to its predecessors. Instead of a contribution to 
military history, it is an attempt to imitate for the German defence 
of Fort Douaumont (Verdun), Henri Bordeaux’ classic word-painting 
of the French defence of Fort Vaux. Ina certain measure the com- 
piler has succeeded, for he brings out the misery suffered by the 
garrison under bombardment. But as the Germans did not stick 
it out to the end and evacuated the fort before the French closed, the 
subject does not lend itself so well to heroic treatment. 

The monograph ignores the fact that Fort Douaumont, was by 
an unfortunate mistake unoccupied except by a few French caretakers 
when it came into the possession of the Germans, who simply 
walked in unopposed. It begins on the 8th of May, 1916, when, 
owing it is stated to the accidental explosion of a hand-grenade store, 
the oil for the flame-projectors caught fire, and blew up a great 
dump of 6-inch shell and killed over 650 men, practically the whole 
garrison. The French were not in a position to take advantage of 
this mishap as they were not ready. The next event is the attempt 
of the French a fortnight later, the 22nd—24th of May, to recapture 
the fort, which was then 200-300 yards behind the German front 
line. They actually got in and held the western half of the fort, 
but were driven out by an opportune counter-attack owing, as so 
often happened, to a copy of French divisional operation orders being 
found by the Germans on a dead officer. 

In the succeeding months the Germans gained ground, and by 
October were over 2,000 yards to the south of Douaumont. As 
regards the fort it was a time of bombardment, and four aeroplane 
photographs show how the upper works were gradually knocked out 
of all recognition. Up to the 23rd of October the underground 
casemates and passages resisted all projectiles. On that date the 
French seem to have used a heavier howitzer ; the hospital and other 
casemates were destroyed ; and eventually the engineer depét with 
an immense store of machine gun ammunition, illuminating cart- 
ridges, etc., was hit. Fearing that the ammunition dump might go 
next, the commandant sent away all the garrison except about a 
hundred men. Half of these were soon gassed, and, at 6.30 a.m. 
on the 27th, when the last rations had been burnt and all the available 
' water had been used for fire extinguishing, the fort was completely 
evacuated, except for a couple of men who were forgotten. Later in 
the day the French recaptured not only Douaumont fort, but Fort 
Thiaumont, Damloup battery and Douaumont village. The mono- 
graph is the first account of a defeat which we have had from the 
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Germans, so perhaps we may hope soon to see an official account 
of Le Cateau and the Marne. 

Since this review was written the following has appeared in Herr 
Bloem’s Weltbrand :— 


*“‘ The German troops towards the close of the battle of the Somme 
were worn out and shaken, but few of them failed to fight (versagt) as 
certain battalions did in Douaumont.”’ 


Perhaps it was to conceal the failure that the finely worded monograph 
on Douaumont was written. It is bound in black with white 
lettering. 


It is stated in the memoirs of Moltke the younger ® that the 
Schlieffen plan for the invasion of France, when he took it over 
in January, 1906, involved not only a march through Belgium but 
also across the Maastrich “‘ Appendix ”—the long strip of Dutch 
territory which projects southward into Belgium towards Liege. 
This candid confession has naturally occasioned much commotion 
in the Netherlands. Kluck’s Army was actually concentrated east of 
the ‘ Appendix,”’ but avoided passing over it by a march through the 
defile of Aix-la-Chapelle, the difficulties of which are fully described 
in Kluck’s book, ‘“‘ The March on Paris.” In a strategic study 
entitled Over Roermund (The Hague, de Swart & Zoon, no price stated) 
Captain Baron van Voorst tot Voorst of the Dutch General Staff 
has brought the matter with all its implications to the notice of his 
countrymen. 

Moltke has given two good and efficient reasons for abandoning 
the idea of violating the neutrality of Holland. They were, first, 
that Germany could not afford to have another enemy on her hands ; 
and secondly, that it was advantageous to her to retain the Netherland 
ports neutral and open as an “ air pipe.” 

Captain van Voorst is able to show that Moltke had by no means 
given up all idea of marching through Holland. In 1914 maps were 
issued to the formations of the German First Army for the routes 
to be followed through Dutch territory south of the line: Grave— 
Herzogenbosch—Tilburg—Turnhout. It would seem that had 
Belgium yielded to the German summons to permit passage across 
her territory, and remained “ neutral,”’ then to gain time Kluck’s 
Army would have crossed the ‘‘ Appendix.” If Holland resisted, 
she would have been attacked instead of Belgium. ‘The author is 
inclined to think that it was the fighting powers of the Dutch Army 
that made Germany desist in the first instance ; he also points out 


* Reviewed in the Army Quarterly, July, 1923. 
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that Schlieffen’s plan could not have been carried out without the use 
of the railway bridges in the ‘‘ Appendix,” and that they were 
prepared for demolition as early as the 26th of July, 1914. 

He warns his countrymen that neutral Belgium no longer exists. 
In a further conflict between France—Belgium and Germany, 
defence against enveloping movements, if not enveloping movements 
themselves, will, in the nature of things, be made by the belligerents 
across Dutch territory, unless Holland has so strong an army as to 
make certain that her neutrality will be respected. 


The title of Commandant Perreau’s two volumes Victoire Chere 
et Paix des Dupes (Paris : Catin, 15 francs), gives a fair indication 
of its contents. A former instructor at St. Cyr and a writer of 
military history, he has endeavoured to place before his countrymen 
a general sketch of the war, emphasizing the reasons that made it 
last so long and achieve so little. He desires to form in France—what 
is also so necessary here—an educated public opinion on military 
matters. The defence of the country before the war was left in the 
hands of professional politicians, who considered not the national 
good but their own private and party ends. It suited their purposes 
to select for the highest posts in the Army soldiers of like kidney. 
Only part of the truth as regards the lack of preparations and the 
breakdown of the initial strategy has leaked out; the publication 
of official documents on the war in the hands of individuals has been 
forbidden ; and no official account has appeared. 

The general story of the war is well told by the Commandant, 
though, needless to say, there is small mention of the British share in 
it. The hesitation of Great Britain to enter the war leads him to 
refer to English literature from ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking ”’ down to 
the play of ‘‘ An Englishman’s Home,” which had the design to 
rouse John Bull to the sense of his danger from Germany. He points 
out to his fellow countrymen that France cannot afford a third war 
with Germany ; 1870-1871 bled her white ; 1914-1918 destroyed 
the best of her manhood ; a third, even successful, war would depopu- 
late and ruin France. He regrets that too much has been made of 
material reparations. To bring their ill-doing home to the Germans 
there should also be moral reparation, in the form of the punishment 
of the Kaiser and others responsible for making the war, and of the 
commanders guilty of breaches of the usages of war. 

He attributes France’s ill success at the beginning of the war to 
the school of men of words, the favourites of politicians, who con- 
trolled the doctrine of the Army. To them initiative meant, 
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strategically, disregard of the plans of the enemy, and, tactically, 
disregard of ground. There was plenty of time between the German 
attack of Liége, on the 3rd of August, and the 24th of August when 
Kluck crossed the Belgian frontier into France, to have put the whole 
of the north-eastern frontier in a state of defence. He particularly 
praises General Fournier for the defence of Maubeuge, with inade- 
quate means, which kept a couple of German Corps from the battle 
of the Marne. He thinks that Lille could have done equally well 
if the Minister of War, Messimy, had not ordered its evacuation. 

Parliamentary interference was the curse of the French Army. 
The Commandant suggests that the wisest course would have been 
to have created a Council of National Defence, prorogued the 
Chambers, and sent the senators and deputies of military age to the 
front. Their discussions of strategy could only be compared with the 
dicta of a blind man on painting. ‘‘ Seek the origin of military 
muddling in the errors of the Government,” he says, and quotes the 
old saying, ‘‘ En France l’esprit court les rues, mais la sottise occupe 
les places.”’ For instance the withdrawal of all troops ten miles 
from the frontier on the 31st of July, 1914, by Government order, 
merely handicapped France, and did not prevent Germany from 
asserting that peace had been violated by French troops crossing the 
frontier before the declaration of war. 

General Joffre he regards as a figurehead ; it was de Castelnau, 
with his following, who was the evil genius of France. After the 
initial failure to strike a successful blow, in hilly and wooded country 
totally unsuited for such an operation, Joffre’s strategy was that 
of Chien crévé—a dead dog floating belly uppermost down a stream. 
Nothing was more fatal than to make suggestions to Joffre. Lanrezac 
was limogé because he had divined the German plan; Ruffey 
because he had voiced the crying need for heavy guns; Sarrail 
because during the race for the sea he proposed sending troops by 
sea to Dunkirk to come down on the German open flank. And so on. 
In the ruling clique there was a definite conspiracy to suppress 
intelligence and character. 

As regards Germany Commandant Perreau quotes Heine’s 
warning to France in 1838, which seems singularly appropriate 
to-day. ‘‘ When you hear noise and tumult, be on your guard.” .. . 
‘* You have more to fear from Germany freed from her old masters, 
than the whole Holy Alliance.” 


The official report of the activities of the Swiss Army during the 
war, Rapport du général U. Wille a l’ Assemblée fédérale sur le service 
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actif de 1914 @ 1918, dated 1920, a printed volume of 440 pages, has 
only just come into our hands. As it does not seem to have been 
referred to in the British press, it is worthy of notice even at this 
date. It is divided into two parts. The first, of 88 pages, is the 
general report of the General Commanding to the Federal Assembly ; 
the second and longer part is the detailed report of the Chief of the 
General Staff to the General Commanding. 

On the 31st of July, 1914, the Swiss Government gave official 
warning of possible mobilization ; called out the Landsturm for the 
duty of guarding communications and policing the frontier ; and 
forbade the export of horses and mules, motor vehicles, bicycles, 
petrol, corn, flour and oats, and telegraph and telephone material. 
Mobilization of the whole army (Elite, Landwehr and Landsturm) 
to carry out the obligations of neutrality was ordered on the 1st of 
August, the 3rd of August being the first day of mobilization. Six 
divisions and a cavalry division of three brigades, formed the Field 
Army, and there were besides the garrisons of the fortifications, line 
of communication troops and landsturm. The total of the Field 
Army and garrisons on the 2oth of August, 1914, was 200,547 officers 
and men, with 43,000 horses ; line of communication troops 1,800 ; 
and Landsturm 27,800. The Federal Assembly elected Colonel 
Ulrich Wille, a corps commander, to be General, and on his advice 
nominated Colonel Théophile Sprecher, Chief of the General Staff 
section of the Federal Military Department, to be Chief of the 
General Staff. The Assembly at the same time authorized the issue 
of paper money down to the denomination of 5 francs, and other 
measures. 

According to an existing law, full powers, both civil and military, 
were given to General Wille, the whole resources of the country were 
placed at his disposal, and he was made responsible for the mainte- 
nance of internal order as well as military operations. Thus does a 
true democracy act in time of national emergency. 

The first distribution of the Army was— 

I Corps: 2nd and 3rd Divisions and Cavalry Division. 

II Corps: 6th Division and the Gothard garrison. 

Hauenstein fortress command. 

Morat fortress command. 

The 1st, 4th and 5th Divisions and the St. Maurice garrison 
remained directly under the General Commanding. 

The I Corps, with the 4th and rst Division on either side of it, 
was responsible for the protection of the frontier from the junction 
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of the Aar with the Rhine and westward; the II Corps for the 
south-east and northern frontiers to the Aar. There was no incident 
like that in 1871 of Bourbaki’s Army crossing the frontier ; 
it was practically only violated by aviators. Of this there were 
1,004 cases, 498 due to the Entente Powers, 260 to the Central Powers, 
and 246 of unknown nationality. 

From September, 1914, onwards as no serious fighting took place 
near Switzerland, the mobilized Army was gradually reduced. ‘The 
Landwehr was first dismissed, and then the Landsturm, except the 
guards of mined bridges. In October the 4th and 6th Divisions and 
2nd Cavalry Brigade were freed, and the 2nd Division a little later ; 
but nucleus staffs were retained. In January, 1915, the total number 
of men under arms was about 76,000. Leave was given freely and 
divisions changed, and new units raised to relieve old ones inside 
the divisions. ‘Towards the end of 1915, units were cut down to 
half strength. Some battalions sent away two companies, others 
simply reduced the strength of all by 50 per cent., and this proved 
the better course. By November, 1916, the total of men under 
arms was down to 38,000. There was a scare of German invasion 
in December, and by calling out two divisions the total was quickly 
raised to 86,000, and in April to 104,000. Numbers were then 
allowed to fall, and by the end of the year the total was 38,000 again. 
Three mixed brigades were then formed from the troops of three 
divisions. In March, 1918, the total was 54,000, and this was 
reduced gradually to 12,000 in December, 1918. 

The average number of day’s service done was: in the infantry 
and engineers, 608 ; cavalry, 420; artillery, 555. 

During the whole period training and instruction were carried 
on. The General Commanding after his experience of mobilization 
considers that the training in the Swiss Army is too short, recruits 
should have six months’ instruction instead of a few weeks, and 
there should be repetition courses every year. Similarly the courses 
for non-commissioned officers and officers should be lengthened. 
The instructors must be really first-class men ; more must be tried, 
and those who are found unsuitable from time to time guaranteed 
appointments in the Federal or Cantonnal Civil Service. A central 
school of tactics is essential. As regards organization, the mixed 
brigades proved very handy, but General Wille favours a division 
of three infantry regiments of three battalions of 3 or 4 companies. 
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ITALIAN THEATRE 


La Psychologie du G.Q.G. Italien sous le Général Cadorna, by 
Capitaine Kuntz (Parts : Chiron, 2.50 francs), is not exactly what its 
title would lead one to expect. It is a severe criticism of General 
Cadorna’s strategy, founded on French official documents, some of 
which at any rate have not before been made public. 

When in May, 1915, Italy declared war on Austria, her military 
situation as regards the forces available was singularly favourable. 
She mobilized 36 divisions, whilst Austria for the moment could 
oppose to her only 60 local Landsturm battalions reinforced by 3 
brigades of mountain troops hastily recalled from the Serbian front. 
These in all were the equivalent of about 4 divisions, and were 
spread over a front of about 430 miles. An Italian offensive, how- 
ever, was greatly handicapped by the ground. Except near the 
Venetian coast, it was everywhere confronted by mountains ; further, 
the two objectives, Trieste and the Trentino, were at the opposite 
ends of the long front. Whilst Cadorna’s strategy was bold and 
tackled both objectives at once, the Italian tactics were timid and 
undecided. 

In the immediate vicinity of Trent, the First Army reached the 
outer line of the Austrian fortification, but elsewhere there were 
checks due mainly to the inefficiency of the means employed. Even 
on the easiest part of the front, though the Isonzo was crossed at two 
places, the advantage gained was not exploited. ‘Then, owing to the 
great German successes in Russia, Austria was able to send more 
troops to the Italian theatre ; a period of heavy rain made the move- 
ment of Italian troops difficult, and “‘ the battle which was already 
limping became paralytic.” Fortunately the Austrians with their 
habitual slackness took no advantage of the situation. 

The campaign might have been left thus at stalemate; but it 
was obvious to the French G.Q.G., that any moment the German 
Supreme Command might infuse some energy into its unwilling 
Ally. In March, 1916, came news of a great Austrian concentra- 
tion in the Trentino sector. Cadorna did not believe in it and did 
nothing. On the 15th of May the enemy’s offensive took place ; 
but, though a considerable advance was made, it gradually came to 
an end “ like flowing water is little by little absorbed by a permeable 
soil.’” ‘The same might be said of offensives on some other fronts, 

The two adversaries now satisfied themselves with a series of 
spasmodic attacks followed by abrupt halts, without any attempt to 
exploit any success that was gained. 
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The Italian High Command became nervously alarmed of German 
prestige and lived in fears of a great German-Austrian offensive. 
It saw no hope except in a great Franco-British-Italian offensive 
from the Isonzo towards Vienna. 

French G.Q.G. recognized that an offensive in German style from 
the Trentino would have great strategic advantages, but the ground 
precluded the employment of large numbers of troops. During the 
winter of 1916-1917, the French were far more alarmed at the 
possibility of a violation of Swiss territory, which would enable 
the Central Powers to break through and turn either the French or 
Italian front. In November, 1916, there was an Allied Conference 
at Chantilly ; measures for meeting such an offensive were considered, 
and a French mission was sent to Italy to study the problem of the 
transport of troops to that theatre. In December, General Foch 
with a special staff was detailed to deal with the problem of an 
invasion through Switzerland. General Cadorna refused to believe 
either in an advance by the Trentino or by Switzerland, and more or 
less openly left the French to deal with an irruption of Germans by 
the latter route. Plans for coming to the direct aid of the Italians 
in both cases were worked out by the French and considered at an 
Allied Conference in Rome in January, 1917. But General Cadorna 
still disbelieved in a serious hostile attack and advocated that the 
Allies should give him 15 divisions and corresponding material to 
be used for an offensive across the Isonzo in May, 1917, simultane- 
ously with the great Franco-British offensive on the Western Front. 
Possibly, he saw more clearly than French G.Q.G., and with this 
stiffening the Italian Armies might have obtained a genuine 
success. 

French G.Q.G., however, continued to harp on a hostile offensive 
through Switzerland, aiming either at Milan, or Besangon and 
Lyons. They addressed a note to General Cadorna on the subject 
on the oth of February, 1917, asking for reciprocal assistance in either 
case. But G.Q.G. also pointed out that an attack was the best 
reply and suggested that Cadorna should cooperate in the Nivelle 
offensive by some forward movement. Knowing the Russians were 
not ready, Cadorna temporized, as ‘‘ he did not consider that the 
Franco-British operation would prevent the Central Powers from 
sending important forces to the Italian theatre.” As the winter 
snows melted, he became convinced that Italy was the only country 
seriously menaced. Nevertheless, he made no serious effort to 
prepare for a hostile advance by organizing a series of positions 
behind the front. 
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On the 2oth of March, Cadorna, after a visit to the Trentino 
front, informed the Allies that he expected an attack there and could 
not take the offensive on the Isonzo in cooperation with the Nivelle 
offensive. The shortening of the German front by the retirement 
to the Hindenburg Line conjured up a vision of 45 German divisions 
debouching from the Alps into the Italian plains. 

On the 23rd of March there was an Allied Conference at Italian 
G.H.Q., Udine, at which it is stated General Cadorna gave utterance 
to no hypotheses except of the certain success of the enemy and the 
retirement of his own troops. He asked for 20 divisions and a 
numerous artillery ; he declined to act in the Trentino on account of 
the difficulties of ground and the Austrian fortifications. There 
was some talk between the French and Italian headquarters of a 
special mission to arrange details of direct support in case of difficulty, 
and at this point confusion was created by the politicians taking a 
hand. The French War Cabinet made a definite decision that it 
would give direct support to Italy in case of a hostile offensive via the 
Trentino, and the Minister of War appointed General Foch head of a 
mission for the purpose, and gave him instructions over General 
Nivelle’s head. 

On the 8th of April, Generals Cadorna and Foch met at Vicenza, 
and it was agreed that help was not urgent, but should be the subject 
of an étude. It was pointed out to General Cadorna that owing to 
the ground and the lack of communications no campaign from Italy 
towards Vienna could be decisive, and that he was only asked to co- 
operate in the great offensive on the Western Front by attacking, and 
that he had ample means to stop the Austrians. 

Once the battle was engaged in France, it became obvious to 
Cadorna that the Germans had no men to spare to send to Italy, 
and, after some days of bombardment, the Italians on the 14th of 
May, a month late for cooperation, began another, the tenth, battle 
of the Isonzo, without result. 

In conclusion the author claims that the strategy of General 
Cadorna was the strategy of irresolution, that he was hypnotized by 
fear of Germany, that he clung to dogmas, and made little use of the 
magnificent enthusiasm of the Italian nation. By Capt. Kuntz’s 
own showing the Italian Commander-in-Chief seems to have had a 
_ better appreciation of the situation, as regards the Italian theatre 
than his would-be mentors. In October, 1917, a few German 
divisions thrown into the balance upset the equilibrium of the 
Austro-Italian front. 

26 
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BALKANS 


A very clear and authoritative account of the final operations near 
Salonica in 1918 is provided in Der Endkampf in Mazedonien 1918 
und seine Vorgeschtchte (Berlin : Mittler), by Colonel Otto Landfried, 
formerly the First General Staff Officer of Army Group Scholtz— 
that is the main force of mixed Germans and Bulgarians organized 
as the German Eleventh Army and Bulgarian First Army, which held 
the front from the Struma to Lake Ochrida. The pamphlet is 
written on behalf of the staff of the Army Group, and General von 
Scholtz himself signs the preface. 

The compiler in his opening paragraphs sums up the events on 
the Balkan front up to September, 1918, so well and concisely that 
it is worth translating :— 


‘In a short brilliant campaign in 1915 the Allied Germans, Austrians 
and Bulgarians had achieved their strategic objectives as regards Serbia : 
the communications with Constantinople were secured ; the threat on the 
south-east flank of Austria-Hungary was removed ; and Macedonia won 
for the Bulgarians. The whole of Serbia and Montenegro and the greater 
part of Albania were in the hands of the victors. Yet the torch of war 
was not yet extinguished in the Balkans. The Entente Powers, by viola- 
tion of Greek neutrality, had set foot in Salonica and on Albanian territory 
at Valona. In the summer and autumn of 1916 a Bulgarian offensive had 
led to collision with the Entente Army of the Orient. In a long and 
difficult struggle the Bulgarians had wasted priceless force, only in the end 
to be thrown back over their jumping-off positions on the Serbian and 
Greek frontiers, and to lose Monastir. 

“‘ The crisis was safely passed by using German troops and staffs, and 
by the beginning of December, 1916, the front settled down to trench 
warfare. ‘The only success that the Bulgarians can claim is that their left 
wing was pushed forward over the Greek frontier to the lower Struma, 
and they thus acquired the important district of Kavala. Henceforward, 
until the beginning of the final battle in 1918, the front line as a whole 
remained unchanged.” 


The author then proceeds to describe the difficulties with which 
the German commander had to struggle. The communications 
were miserable; for the whole of the front from Lake Doiran to 
Lake Ochrida there was only a single line of railway of small carrying 
power, which approached the front at an angle of 45°, so that the 
rail-heads for the western end were from 36 to 60 miles in a straight 
line from the troops, with a tumbled mass of wild hills between, 
crossed by narrow and indifferent mountain roads. There was 
constant friction between the Germans and their Allies. Although 
Scholtz commanded the Bulgarian Armies on the front for tactical 
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purposes, he was himself for strategic purposes under the Bulgarian 
Supreme Command, and there was a separate administrative chain 
of command; and notwithstanding that the Bulgarian troops were 
nearer to the railway, and close to home, their administration was so 
poor that the Germans had often to feed and clothe them. 

After the fighting in 1916 the fighting value of the Bulgarians was 
very limited ; they were war weary ; decimated by disease ; and after 
the further losses in 1917 units were filled up with unreliable drafts 
of all nationalities under Bulgar rule. A great deal of instruction 
was carried out in the winter of 1917-1918, and the Germans began 
to recover confidence ; but from the middle of 1918 onwards there 
were evident signs of dissolution in the Bulgarian Armies. Their 
spirit began to sink, largely on account of bad feeding and insuffi- 
cient clothing, but also because leave men returned depressed by the 
privations that their folks at home were suffering. The decisive 
factors were the withdrawal of most of the German troops on account 
of the situation in France, and enemy propaganda. The Bulgarians 
in vain claimed that, in accordance with the agreement made in 
1915, six German divisions should be left in the Balkans, but finally, 
as the summer wore on, the only German infantry left—excluding 
some Landsturm troops on the lines of communication—were three 
Saxon Jager battalions: ‘‘ The German artillery was also consider- 
ably decreased, only the technical troops and the columns and trains 
remained at about their original strength.” 

When it was evident that the Allies were mounting an offensive, 
General von Scholtz began preparations for a strategic withdrawal— 
the proper course ; but Tzar Ferdinand objected to the abandon- 
ment of territory, as the loss of ‘‘ holy ground,” like Ochrida, Resna 
and Prilep, would have a catastrophic effect on the internal situation. 
The only further plan seems to have been to put Germans opposite 
the Greek divisions ; but the units promised for this—six battalions 
from Rumania and Russia—arrived too late, and just in time to be 
involved in the final disaster. 


East AFRICA 


Kumbuke, by Dr. August Hauer (Berlin : Hobbing), the adventures 
of a medical officer in German East Africa, is not a connected story 
of the campaign but a series of extraordinarily vivid sketches of life 
during the war. The title means ‘‘ Do not forget.” 

In 1914 Dr. Hauer was engaged in investigating sleeping sickness 
when the following message was delivered to him by a runner :— 
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(i) “Germany is at war with Russia and France. Rupture of 

relations with England hourly expected. 

(ii) “‘ You are herewith ordered to proceed at once to Gitega to 

attend the accouchement of the wife of Police Sergeant- 
Major Burwig.” 

During the war Dr. Hauer was mainly in the background attending 
to sick and wounded, but he arrived at Tanga during the British 
attack. He expresses great contempt for the Indian troops, except 
the Gurkhas. He describes them as “‘ weak, feeble and tearful,”’ 
and asserts that most of their wounds had “ entry behind and exit 
in front.” 

He has, like other Germans, the vaguest notions of the articles 
of the Geneva Convention, and states that the British violated them 
because they did not during fighting send back captured medical 
officers at once, and detained some to look after German prisoners. 
Yet he records that the German wounded were attended to before 
their enemies. He also says that on two occasions British wounded 
begged that they might be retained and treated by German doctors 
and not handed back. 

Eventually he himself was so ill with dysentery that he had to be 
left behind and fell into British hands. He was eventually sent to 
India. Of his general treatment there he does not complain, except 
that the commandant of the camp was in normal times the governor 
of a prison. But he says that when he had symptoms of diabetes 
he was treated for liver. 

We learn that General von Lettow grew a beard, but had to shave 
it off because the natives did not recognize him and thought he was 
* an English Boer.” 

In a closing chapter the author lets himself go on the bad treat- 
ment in Germany of returned soldiers, and says that shirkers and 
profiteers have got all the best jobs. 


GENERAL 


General Mangin’s new book, Des hommes et des faits (Paris : 
Plon, 7 francs), is a collection of addresses delivered on various 
occasions, and newspaper and magazine articles written by him. It 
begins with a speech on Hoche made at the reburial of the body 
of that general near the monument of the Army of the Sambre et 
Meuse near Coblence. It is followed by another on Marceau, 
delivered at Chartres on the 151st anniversary of his birth, and a 
lecture on Napoleon given in Paris on the centenary of the Emperor’s 
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death. Then comes a speech on Galliéni made at the unveiling of 
his monument at Saint Raphael ; it gives a résumé of the Marshal’s 
career, in which it is said that: ‘‘ Galliéni conceived the mancuvre 
(which brought about the battle of the Marne). General Joffre 
approved it.” 

The most interesting article is the fifth, which is a clear and 
accurate account of “‘ The battle of the Marne according to the latest 
German publications,” written in May, 1922, for the newspaper 
La Nacton, of Buenos Ayres. There is only one fault to be found 
with it, and that is it fails to mention that the four columns whose 
approach to the Marne frightened Biilow into retreat were British ; 
the credit is given to General d’Esperey’s Army. By quotations 
from orders, General Mangin shows that the French realized at once 
that they had gained a decisive victory at the Marne. 

There is also a lecture of ‘‘ The Victory, its causes and lessons,” 
delivered at Rio de Janeiro in October, 1921. General Mangin 
allows credit to the British Navy for the final victory: “‘ C’est la 
Pune des causes capitales de la victotre il faut le dire bien haut”; but 
he is inclined to underrate the British military effect, pointing out 
that France with 38 million inhabitants mobilized 8 million men, 
and the British Empire with 68 million white inhabitants only 
g million. He claims that one Frenchman in 27, but only one Briton 
in 66, and one American in 2,000, was killed in the war. He gives 
himself credit for proposing the reduction of the Chateau Thierry 
pocket in July, 1918, and in conclusion warns his hearers that— 
“the Prussian yoke, Prussian ambitions and Prussian desire for revenge 
are stronger than ever ; Funkers, unemployed officers, great financiers and 
great manufacturers, teachers and professors of all ranks, from those of 


ad primary schools to those of the universities, all preach the revenge 
at hand.” 


In an article “‘ The Chief in Battle,” he gives his experiences on 
four different days, as brigadier, divisional general, and corps and 
army commander. There is an article on “ Discipline,” written for 
the American ‘‘ Army and Navy Journal.” ‘‘ The Problem of Races ” 
has already appeared in English ; it seems to forecast that Germany 
will train and arm inferior races to attack France and Great Britain. 

The last article is an attack on M. Painlévé, once Minister of War, 
in which General Mangin shows him up as a man who without any 
justification whatever and by untruths claims for himself a place 
among those who brought France to victory. It will be recalled 
that M. Painlévé removed General Mangin from command after 
the Nivelle offensive in 1917. 
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L’Optnion Allemande pendant la guerre 1914-1918 (Paris: 
Perrin, 7 francs), by André Hallays, is an interesting attempt to show 
from a study of the German Press, the various phases of exaltation 
and depression which the German people in general passed through 
during the four years of war. As a clue to the future the author 
warns his countrymen that they must not assume that the Germans 
see, feel or reason as they do. He says, very truly, that— 

“We must start with the principle that the German has neither the 
taste nor the desire for liberty. He likes to feel himself one of a regiment, 
and led and commanded. He knows that left to himself he would become 
feeble and unreasonable ; the vagueness and sentimentality of his own 
thoughts frighten him. He knows that he is of little value unless in the 
hands of a strong chief. Prussia did not impose militarism on Germany 
by force. It has been said that she was militarized by the fear of invasion ; 
obsessed by the remembrance of the Thirty Years War and the Napoleonic 
wars. This historical explanation is correct. . . . Militarism is for her 
a manifestation of the instinct of self-preservation.”’ 

It has been held that there is no public opinion in Germany. 
This is not true. It is there although usually silent, but during the 
war it became evident. The Press was rigidly controlled, there was— 
“* not a single line in the newspapers that was not inspired by the Govern- 
ment or tolerated by it in a definite interest. But the very measures 
taken to influence or to suppress public opinion showed the line it was 
taking.” 

As Ibsen wrote in ‘‘ The Enemy of the People,” it is not the editors 
who direct the Press but the subscribers. The accounts of neutral 
visitors to Germany also indicated the variations of opinion. 

There is no doubt about the immense enthusiasm for the war. 
Four dogmas appear to have been believed by every German. First, 
that it was a defensive war ; secondly, that Germany was chosen by 
God to govern Europe; thirdly, that she respected the Law of 
Nations ; and fourthly, that she was invincible. 

The first new symptom that appeared was hatred for England, 
as the originator of the war, and the weaver of a net round pacific 
Germany. ‘‘ Gott strafe England” was not an exclamation used 
only by fools and neurasthenics ; it was a prayer that sprang from the 
bottom of the German soul. For France there was merely contempt 
as a decadent nation. For Russia the dominant feeling was fear. 

The news of the defeat at the Marne was withheld from the 
German nation. Tannenberg hypnotized them, and, as regards 
Ypres and the general stagnation at the end of 1914, it was repre- 
sented that operations had been stopped by the weather. In the 
early months of 1915, though prices went up, the effects of the 
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blockade were not felt. But by the end of 1915, after the Allied 
failures in the West and the German successes in the East, the nation 
was divided into two parties of peace and war, and the Press was 
instructed to combat the idea of a premature peace when by a short 
prolongation of the war all the dreams of the Arabian Nights would be 
realized. The peace party wished to take the profits at once ; though 
still convinced that Germany was invincible, it was no longer certain 
of a complete victory. ‘This party continued to grow in strength ; 
bad food, lassitude, and all sorts of failures worked in its favour until 
the collapse of Russia reanimated hopes of victory and material gain 
among all classes. 

The effects of the bad year 1916, Verdun and the Somme, were 
entirely wiped out by the appointment of Hindenburg to the chief 
command, and the confidence in submarine victory ; but the faith 
of Germany in every other great man seems to have been shaken. 
The war party again gained ground, and even the retreat to the 
Hindenburg line did not weaken it. But from now onward every- 
thing seemed to go wrong, and, from April, 1917, Germany began 
to be definitely uneasy. The Press was set to work to dissipate this 
uneasiness. The people were told that want of food would soon be 
conjured by a good harvest ; that the submarine war was doing all 
that could be hoped ; that the British Admiralty statistics must not 
be believed ; that it was the British who were really starving ; that 
American help was the pure invention of Reuter. 

Caporetto, Cambrai and Brest Litovsk again raised hopes, and 
the military again became supreme. Enthusiasm for the great 
offensive in France in 1918, which would end the war was immense ; 
the reaction which followed its failure was all the more severe. 
When all hope of victory disappeared, and the lies with which the 
nation had been bolstered up became apparent, the moral collapse 
took place with a speed that astonished the world. Such political 
cowardice combined with undoubted valour on the battlefield is one 
of the mysteries of the German soul. 


TRANSLATIONS 


The book published some time back by Colonel-General Baron 
von Hausen, commander of the Third German Army, has been 
translated into French under the title of Souvenirs de la Campagne 
de la Marne (Paris : Payot, 5 francs). There is a preface by General 
Mangin. 

Lieut.-Colonel Repington’s ‘‘ First World War ” has also been 
translated into French. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


The World Crisis. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. CHurRcHILL, C.H., 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., 30s. net. 


The second volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s contribution to 
the history of the Great War, “‘ pretends to deal only with a partial 
aspect of the immense theme ”’; and it has been written with the 
avowed intention both of submitting his views for the consideration 
of his countrymen and of making contentions good. The author 
claims to have set forth facts in regard to the campaign in Gallipoli 
and other events, “‘ without bitterness, but without compunction, 
seeking no offence but concealing no essential.” At the same time 
he is “ conscious of running counter to many established opinions, 
to the dominant military doctrine of those days, and to some extent 
to naval performance.” The book, therefore, is highly controversial. 

Whether they agree with or dissent from Mr. Churchill’s opinions 
and conclusions, most soldiers who read this brilliant volume will, 
in all probability, do so with mixed feelings. On the one hand, a 
sentiment of high admiration will be aroused for the graphic eloquence 
with which tense situations are described, both those in and those 
behind the areas of battle ; and in this respect the work may justly 
claim a place beside the classics of military history. Further, 
Mr. Churchill’s memoranda and reviews of the situation are patterns 
of style, both in force and clarity of expression, in the power with 
which the case is unfolded, in the skill with which arguments are 
arranged. On the other hand, his energy of feeling and conviction, 
his impatience of opposition, and his not unjustifiable resentment at 
harsh accusations have, it may be thought, betrayed him at times 
into the use of words which, however much they may “ make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve.” And 
among these are the accusation that, “ many of the generals in 
higher commands (in France) did not know the conditions with which 
their troops were ordered to contend ”’ (in battle) ; the cruel contrast 
that is drawn between the demeanour of the British commander at 
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the action of Suvla Bay and that of his German and Turkish 
opponents; and the derisive judgment that General Monro, who 
advised in favour of the evacuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula, “ was 
an officer of swift decision. He came, he saw, he capitulated.” 
It was surely not altogether fortunate for General Monro, then the 
commander of an army in France, that so great and dangerous an 
honour was thrust upon him. And is it reasonable to pillory a man 
who gave a brave opinion which “ fell like a thunderbolt on Lord 
Kitchener,”’ and resulted in his own temporary relegation to an 
inferior command? For, after all, as Mr. Churchill pleads for 
himself in another connection, General Munro did take his military 
life in his hands. It appears also that two out of the three com- 
manders of the British corps serving on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
concurred in General Monro’s judgment in regard to what was 
essentially a problem of local tactics. It is therefore not material 
whether General Maxwell, the Commander-in-Chief in Egypt, 
whose advice in the opposite sense is quoted by Mr. Churchill, 
supported or dissented from this view as to the practicability of 
holding cramped positions throughout the stormy winter, and in 
face of the advantage that would probably be taken by the enemy of 
our predicament. 

The object of war is assuredly to end it; but history points to 
the fact that struggles between powerful nations, or groups of 
peoples, have been long drawn out rather than brief ; even although 
intervals of precarious peace have occurred in their prolonged 
grapples before the matter was finally settled and one side or the 
other was definitely overthrown. On the whole, too, final victory 
has been secured through the policy of “ killing Germans,” rather 
than through subtle manceuvre without such destruction ; for success 
obtained by means of manceuvre does not unfortunately carry such 
conviction to the national mind as does superiority in mere “ dull 
carnage.” Like other improved methods of fighting, manceuvre, 
then, is useful in war mainly because one side is able in this way to 
take the enemy at a disadvantage so far as slaughter is concerned, 
and consequently also to excel in what the author stigmatizes as the 
“‘ dreary process of exchanging lives.” In spite of his hot criticism 
of the policy of exhaustion this aspect of the problem is not in 
reality traversed by Mr. Churchill, since it is alleged that the plan of 
driving through the Dardanelles was meritorious because success 
here would have forced ‘‘ the Central Powers to bleed along a new 
front.” 

Many of the great military problems of the late war can be 
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treated as being either strategical or tactical; since, owing to the 
extended fronts that were occupied by the armies, and to the manner 
in which these were interlocked, there was no longer a clear division 
between strategy and tactics. Fields of battle were in fact now 
continents. It appears, however, as if Mr. Churchill regarded the 
expedition to the Dardanelles as falling rather within the category 
of tactics than of strategy, for he speaks of “ great armies .. . 
glaring at each other at close quarters without any idea of what to 
do next ’’; and he also states that “‘it was certain that frontal 
attacks unaccompanied by turning movements on the flank would 
be extremely costly and would probably fail.” 

In the past commanders faced by problems similar in kind to 
that which arose at the end of 1914, when the “ trench lines ran 
continuously from the Alps to the sea,”’ attempted, in the strategical 
sense, to solve them in one of three ways. A detachment from the 
army was either sent away to menace some locality of such importance 
to the enemy that they must withdraw the whole or move a portion 
of their forces to protect it, or must accept the disadvantage involved 
in its loss. Under either of these alternatives an opportunity might 
be obtained of attacking the enemy’s army when at a disadvantage. 
Alternatively, a detachment was left in face of the enemy’s force, 
while the main body struck in the new direction. The conditions 
precedent to success in each of these cases were on the one hand 
that as small a risk as possible should be incurred of defeat in 
detail, which obviously it would be in the interest of the enemy to 
effect ; on the other, that forces adequate for their security should 
cover localities (such as that in which the French Channel Ports 
stand) of vital consequence to the force that was attacking. The 
third method was to treat the problem as one of siege operations 
which, if resolutely pressed must, according to the means at the 
disposal of the attacker, result sooner or later in complete 
success. 

The object, however, of the tactical turning movement, “ the 
oldest manceuvre,’”’ as Mr. Churchill points out, “in war,” is to 
enfold a portion of the enemy’s army, and therefore to effect the most 
deadly of all attacks, that from two directions ; but here again risk 
is of necessity incurred of defeat piecemeal. 

Early in 1915 Mr. Churchill thought that he saw a short cut to 
victory through the “‘ great convergence of opinion in the direction 
of that attack on the Dardanelles which I had so greatly desired ”’ ; 
that is to say he looked for victory through the means, which, accord- 
ing to choice, may be termed the converging operation in tactics, or 
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the strategical detachment; the latter probably being the more 
technically accurate definition. The commanders in the field in 
France, and their staffs, on the other hand, rightly or wrongly con- 
sidered that to undertake a double adventure would lead to an un- 
justifiable strain on our military resources, and that the problem 
could best be treated as that of a siege. But whether this policy can 
fairly be characterized as “the forlorn expedient of the frontal 
attack,” and as chewing barbed wire, will probably remain a matter 
of contention until the “‘ old common arbitrator, Time, will one day 
end it.” 

The author states that we suffered grievously at the beginning 
of the war from the want of a common clearing house where different 
relative values could be established and exchanged ; that the action 
of the Allies proceeded almost independently ; and that a single 
prolonged conference in January, 1915, might have saved us from 
inestimable misfortune. Now it is common ground that unity is 
strength, and, if the international situation was as described by Mr. 
Churchill, surely the first step, the essential method, was to attain 
by any means this unity. And was it not owing to the omission to 
do so, rather than to the relatively minor differences on which 
Mr. Churchill so eloquently dilates, that the ‘‘ fire roared on until 
it had burnt itself out ”’ ? 

No doubt Mr. Churchill did try, and try with all his splendid 
zeal, to effect this unity. His method, as it seems, was to endeavour 
to force agreement through the convincing logic of success, rather 
than by that ‘‘ process of tact, temporizing and exhaustion which 
occurs over a clause in a keenly contested bill in the House of 
Commons.” But could success ever have been obtained without 
unity of opinion ? and would not the process of tact have proved to 
be as excellent a way when dealing with great and proud allies as 
it is in the less important affairs of domestic legislation ? It may be 
that ‘‘ Russia was the power which ruptured irretrievably . . . (one) 
brilliant and decisive combination,” and that Serbia displayed later 
on an obstinacy which seems to be almost criminal. But should 
not experienced statesmen have foreseen and discounted these 
disconcerting tendencies and events? Soldiers and sailors may 
often have been slow to apprehend ; but it is abundantly clear that 
statesmen also were not quick to grasp one of the basic truths of 
war, namely that which was so well expressed by Napoleon when he 
exclaimed ‘‘ one bad commander-in-chief is worth more than two 
good but independent generals.” 

A grave consequence of this lack of unity among the Allies was 
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that while general opinion in France remained at best lukewarm in 
regard to the attack on the Dardanelles, the British were in two 
important theatres, France and Gallipoli, involved in a series of half 
measures. Military opinion in British circles was indeed so sharply 
divided that Lord Kitchener, we are told, “‘ did not make up his mind 
between the two courses, he drifted into both and was unable to 
sustain either.” It is not possible to think that victory could have 
been anywhere obtained under such auspices ; and as Mr. Churchill 
truly says, ‘‘ soldiers who are ordered to their deaths have a right to 
a plan as well as to a cause.” 

If this was really the position is it profitable, from the point of 
view of argument, for Mr. Churchill now to harrow our feelings 
with vivid descriptions of what, as he strongly believes, might have 
been ? For on the one hand, as Disraeli observed, ‘‘ what is con- 
templated rarely occurs, and never exactly as was anticipated.” 
On the other, it cannot properly be assumed that, because certain 
action was taken by one side for the purpose of combating measures 
adopted by the other, the same policy would have been followed by 
the first had that of the second been varied or intensified ; since the 
whole basis of judgment would then have been altered. Further, 
those who held to the siege principle can and do, although in less 
sparkling language, advance claims similar to those made by 
Mr. Churchill. As, for instance, the contention of Lord French that, 
“‘ the detailment of troops and war material to the Dardanelles was 
undoubtedly the chief cause ”’ of the failure of the offensive in 1915 
in Champagne and Artois. 

One of the arguments that is continually thrust forward by the 
author in favour of the first, the purely naval, attack on the Darda- 
nelles, is that if satisfactory progress were not made “ we could, if 
we chose, break off the operation.” Whether this was actually the 
case, at any rate without involving grave reactiofin Russian opinion, 
each reader must estimate for himself. On the rgth of January, 
1915, Mr. Churchill telegraphed to the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Armies, that : 


“The Admiralty . . . have decided that the general interests of the 
Allied cause require a great effort to be made to break down Turkish 
opposition. . . . It has therefore been determined to attempt to force the 
Dardanelles by naval force. . . .” 


After this statement it certainly seems as if any relaxation on our 
part must, in the despondent state of feeling that was prevalent in 
Russia, have resulted in those whispers, 
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“winged by skilful German propaganda... in the wake of which 
every subversive influence gained in power . . . England had not really 
tried to force the Straits. . . . And this while Russia was pouring out her 
blood as no race had ever done since men waged war.” 


We were in fact committed. 

Among his many-sided activities, Mr. Churchill found time to 
indulge in fruitful speculations as to the employment of smoke as a 
screen in battle ; and also on the invention and use of the machines 
which were afterwards known as tanks, for the purpose of “ cutting 
the enemy’s wire and general domination of his firing-line.” As 
regards the development of tanks he hardly, however, allows sufficient 
credit for the splendid tenacity of purpose in forcing on their 
adoption which was displayed by such men as Swinton, Hankey and 
Stern after Mr. Churchill’s departure from the Admiralty in May, 
1915. In addition, it must again remain a matter of opinion as to 
whether the advantages of novelty and surprise in regard to the use 
of tanks in the field were indeed squandered when a small number 
were, as he alleges, “‘ improvidently exposed to the enemy at the 
Battle of the Somme.”’ It was, at that time, more than doubtful 
whether the existence of tanks could any longer have been concealed 
from the enemy, so that there may in fact not have been the exposure 
which Mr. Churchill deplores. Further, valuable experience was 
gained in the battle, which resulted both in the production of far 
more efficient machines, and in the birth of sound principles as to 
their employment. And, what was even more important, opinion, 
which had been wavering as to whether labour and steel, both of 
which were scarce, could more usefully be devoted to the manu- 
facture of tanks or of other tried weapons, crystallized definitely in 
favour of tanks. 


A History of the British Army. Vol. XI., 1815-38. By The Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue, LL.D. Edin. London: Macmillan & Co. 
40s. net. 


“* However long,” writes Mr. Fortescue in the latest volume of 
his great work—‘‘ A History of the British Army,” “ the duration 
of hostilities, however deep the disturbance of normal conditions 
through a protracted state of war, the great majority of people 
always expect the blessings of peace to descend upon them by magic 
immediately after the signature of the necessary treaties.” It is no 
wonder then that the confusion and turmoil which have followed the 
ending of the last Great War, have caused most of us irritably to 
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ask ourselves, and each other, whether similar tribulations fell to the 
lot of our ancestors a century ago, after the conclusion of what to 
them also was the Great War. And now, in happy time, Mr. 
Fortescue has provided a complete answer to all these questions. 

Serious though the troubles may be which beset us, those faced 
and overcome by our forefathers were, as the author explains, even 
more oppressive. At the end of the eighteenth century England 
had gone to war when possessing “‘ practically, no empire apart from 
India, except a few tropical islands.” When peace came at last, 
after some twenty years of fighting, her possessions both in India 
and elsewhere had no doubt largely increased, but with this increase 
had also come a great enlargement of responsibilities. ‘The popula- 
tion of Great Britain had grown, during the years of war, by 4,000,000 
to a total of 18,000,000, and there had, in addition, been considerable 
expansion of trade. But the purchasing power of money had been 
halved, and the national debt had swollen to a total of £800,000,000. 
As the double consequence of attempting to flood the impoverished 
continent of Europe with goods which no one could afford to buy, 
and the sudden stoppage in the production of war material, un- 
employment became universal, and there were dangerous riots. 
This condition of affairs continued, moreover, for a number of years, 
since, in 1831, “ the state of the United Kingdom was as bad as it 
could be. Widespread distress led naturally to acts of violence, 
and Lord Grey himself declared in Parliament that the southern 
counties about London were in a state of insurrection.”” So much 
then for the general conditions. 

Men’s minds seem also in those days to have worked much as 
is the case at present. And it is instructive to read that the actions 
of Parliament were governed by 


“a general revolt against war at large, with all its apparatus . . . a futile 
straining to recall the irrevocable conditions of the old days of peace. . . . 
It was a favourite device of the opposition . . . to contrast the estimates 
of 1792 at the beginning of the war with those of 1816 (and later years) 
at its close. . . . In the circumstances national prejudice dictated that 
money should be saved mainly by the old and crude expedient of paring 
down naval and military expenditure to the lowest possible figure.” 


The necessary consequence of this attitude was that, during the 
period from 1815-1841, ‘“‘ our military arrangements were utterly 
at variance with our foreign relations.” Great Britain, therefore, 
was unable as a rule to take a strong part in mitigating the disorders 
that were rife in Europe, particularly from 1830 onwards ; ‘‘ when the 
European settlement of 1815 was everywhere threatened if not 
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overthrown ; for a general peace, being little more than the temporary 
sign of general exhaustion, contains in itself the seeds of future wars.” 
It was, indeed, only through Palmerston’s judicious daring that, in 
face of dangerous excitement in Paris and actual panic on the Bourse, 
a policy displeasing to the French was carried through in 1840. 

“* The incident, serious though it was, has long ago been forgotten. . . - 
Yet to those who feel interest in the building up of the Empire, it will be 
recalled by one pregnant fact, namely, the occupation of Aden—the 
gateway of the Red Sea.” 


The conditions which were prevalent in the British Army during 
the years that immediately followed 1815 were of wellnigh incredible 
discomfort for the rank and file. Indeed, “ the life of the soldier, 
so far as the State alone was concerned with him, sounds almost 
unendurable ; and so . . . it might have been but for his officers.” 
Until 1827, for instance, the men slept by fours in wooden cribs, and 
only then was Wellington able to give the British soldier a bed to 
himself. As regards discipline, the hope of reward was not, until 
1836, substituted to a small extent for the fear of punishment—that 
is the lash—as an incentive to good conduct ; and only then were 
good conduct badges established, together with the extra pay allowed 
to those who had gained them. 

During this period about two-thirds of the troops were also 
serving continuously abroad. Of those quartered in foreign climates 
the majority were either stationed in unhealthy places, or were 
engaged in arduous campaigning in fever-stricken areas. The 
soldiers in Great Britain, on the other hand, were apparently 
much employed in the invidious duty of preserving civil order, 
until the formation of the police in 1829; and for this purpose 
it seems that the troops were split up into a number of small detach- 
ments over which commanding officers could exercise but little 
control. 

Of fighting the Army had its fill, for in India and elsewhere the 
peace that had been signed in Europe brought rather a renewal of 
bitterness and unrest. Armaments a century ago were far more on 
an equality, as between the British and their opponents in the East 
and in Africa, than has since been the case ; for artillery was not then 
a practical monopoly of our side, and the flint lock was not until 
1839 superseded even by the percussion cap on the musket. Apart, 
therefore, from the application of eternal principles, the campaigns 
which Mr. Fortescue has now rescued from oblivion, and relates 
so well, are very far from being devoid of lessons which are fully 
applicable to present-day warfare both in India and Africa. 
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The first of these hard struggles is the war against the Gurkhas, 
who in 1814 had begun to encroach on the territory of the East 
India Company in the Terai. 

“It is,” writes Mr. Fortescue, “ a pity that there is not fuller material 
for the study of this our first mountain campaign in India. The story 
of such campaigns is always the same. . . . The operations are intermin- 
ably slow and tedious, their monetary cost is so great that the financial 
authorities clamour for despatch at almost any price. In fact these 
mountain campaigns are as arduous as they are thankless, and as trouble- 
some as they are inglorious.” 


Certainly the British experienced in the Gurkha War a series of 
reverses that would nowadays cause feelings nearly akin to consterna- 
tion ; and it was not until Ochterlony—* almost the only general of 
conspicuous ability produced by the Indian Army,” discovered and 
practised a suitable procedure that, in 1816, the Gurkhas were 
defeated. 

The Governor-General of India, the Earl of Moira, during the 
Gurkha War had also been faced by serious preoccupations in the 
great area of Central India. This tract was then not only a prey to 
hordes of banditti called Pindaris, but the five great Mahratta 
chieftains, the Peishwa of Poona, Scindia, Holkar, the Gaikwar and 
the Bhonsla of Nagpore, whose power had been broken but not 
crushed by the victories of Wellington and Lake, also ‘‘ chafed under 
their humiliation and dreamed of revenge.”’ Such a situation could 
only be solved by war; and in the operations that were initiated 
and put into practice during the three long years in which the British 
chased the Pindaris and Mahrattas up and down the Dekhan, a 
resemblance may be traced to those which occupied the British Army 
during the last stages of the war in South Africa in 1901 and 1902. 
Indeed, had Moira’s difficulties, and his methods of solving them, 
been known and studied prior to 1899, we should perhaps have been 
better prepared to meet the problems that are inherent in warfare of 
this character. The Boers, no doubt, were far more formidable foes 
than the hordes which were encountered between 1815 and 1818 ; 
for the armies of the Mahrattas comprised for the most part mobs of 
men on foot, or mounted on half-starved country-breds, who were 
more anxious to sustain their courage by noisy demonstrations than 
to fight. But they were in consequence even more elusive than our 
enemies of the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Central India, however, did not settle down even after these 
prolonged operations. The death of the chief of the Jats in 1824 
gave rise to the troubles which so often in the East are involved in 
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settling the succession to a throne. The famous fortress of Bhurt- 
pore, which had in the past four times resisted the efforts of the 
British to take it, became in consequence a centre of unrest; and 
“the hopes of every adventurer, of every malcontent, of every 
ambitious little chief and of every prince who had been defeated and 
despoiled ran high.” Bhurtpore therefore was besieged and cap- 
tured in 1825. As is always the case, fresh problems of defence 
then rose at once to perplex the minds of statesmen and soldiers, 
for since 1814 the British had been in touch with the growing and 
restless power of the Sikhs in the Punjab. Fears for the security of 
India also nearly led us into war with the French, who in 1838 were 
suspected of supporting Mohammed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, in 
plans for the extension of his dominions and influence into Mesopo- 
tamia; and similar anxieties did actually involve hostilities later on 
with the Afghans. 

“It is,” says Mr. Fortescue, ‘“ useless to blink the fact that to 
found white settlements in a black man’s country must sooner or 
later signify war or something indistinguishable from it.” British 
soldiers, therefore, found themselves adapting principles to practice 
in tropical forests as well as on arid plains, scrub-covered hills and 
pathless mountains. The campaigns that were fought out in 
Ceylon in 1815-1819, in the first Ashanti War, 1821-1826, and in 
the first Burma War, 1824-1826, in all of which hostilities were forced 
on the British by the aggressions of the natives, well illustrate the 
problems incidental to warfare in the forest belts. The last, however, 
is of particular interest on account of the strong family resemblance 
which it bears to the river war that took place in Mesopotamia 
from 1914 onwards. The Burmese, well armed and ably led, were 
foemen as worthy as the Turks. The use of entrenchment had been 
carried by them to a pitch hardly dreamt of in Europe until the 
twentieth century ; and we read that, 


“‘ every man, whether musketeer or spearman, carried a spade or entrench- 
ing tool of some kind. In this way an army of tens of thousands 
would take up its position, and in a couple of hours would disappear 
underground ; and where they had to deal with a formidable enemy they 
beet creep up to him sinking themselves into the earth, for mile after 

e 


Capable leadership, backed by the splendid fighting that is usual on 
the part of the British soldier, won through, however, in the end; 
while ‘‘ practically every failure of the sepoys in the attack may be 
traced to the fact that, after the fall of the two or three British officers 
who were with him, there were no others to take their place.” 
Disease was even a more formidable enemy than the Burmese, and 
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the casualties suffered in this war may be classed as heavy even 
according to modern standards. Of 3,500 British rank and file 
who landed in Rangoon not fewer than 3,100 died in the course of 
the operations, and “‘ not one in twenty of them from the weapons of 
the enemy.” 

Very different was the campaign in the Cape Colony in 1834-1835 ; 
but the methods pursued by D’Urban and Harry Smith may yet 
again be used in similar warfare in our undeveloped territories. In 
this connection Mr. Fortescue gives a timely warning to those who 
are still inclined to underrate the fighting value of the African ; and 
he tell us that Chaka, the Great Zulu, knew how to adapt 
“‘ the essence of the European principle (of military organization) to the 
character of his own people and became a mighty conqueror. . . . Small 
wonder that until the Zulus were finally brought to account (half a century 


later) not without difficulty and indeed moments of deadly peril, there 
was no settled peace in South Africa.” 


The story of a rebellion in Canada in 1837-1838, during which 
the rebels were assisted by unruly elements from the United States, 
and of friction with the States over the frontier between Canada and 
Maine, completes the record of the work of the Army. But the 
*€ question of the Maine boundary was settled in 1842 by absolute 
surrender to the United States of all that they desired.” 

As is usual in this history the narrative is illustrated by a series of 
well-drawn maps ; but here and there the spelling of the names of 
places is not the same in the text as on the maps. 


History of the Great War, based on Official Documents. The 
Campaign tn Mesopotamia, 1914-18. By Brigadier-General 
F. J. Mosperty. Vol. I. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 15s. 6d. net. 

If mention is made of the campaign that was fought out during 
the Great War in Mesopotamia, in conversation with a sojdier in 
Great Britain, he will, in all probability, remark, ‘‘ I am afraid that 
I know nothing about it’; to which will perhaps be added, with 
just a faint assumption of superiority, ‘‘ You see I was serving in 
France.” 

It 1s, however, open to question whether from the story of the 
long and deadly grapple which was the main feature of the campaigns 
in France, lessons can be learnt that will be as valuable in the future 
as those to be drawn from the first instalment of General Moberly’s 
story of the campaign in Mesopotamia. 

Policy and strategy are, we have recently been assured, one and 
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the same in the last resort, and on the highest pinnacles of thought 
and responsibility. The thoughts which governed policy with 
reference to the conduct of the war in France are, however, still 
hidden among the clouds of those Olympian heights where such 
problems were in debate; and, although there have been partial 
illuminations of this gloom through vivid flashes of lightning narra- 
tive, the facts may never wholly be given to the world. But as 
regards the campaign in Mesopotamia, General Moberly has not 
only been able to unveil these thoughts, but we are shown step by 
step the reasons that prompted statesmen in each of their actions. 
The one exception being those which induced them to make a change 
in the high command, by substituting Sir John Nixon for Sir A. 
Barrett just at the moment when the Turks were developing their 
first great counter-attack. 

The strategy of the war in France came within the province only 
of the very, very great; whereas in Mesopotamia men of com- 
paratively junior rank were confronted with and resolved the most 
intricate tangles of strategy and policy. Probably no major-general, 
even in the retreat from Mons and the advance to final victory, both 
planned and fought a battle on his own responsibility. In the 
Mesopotamian theatre, however, men of this, and even of lower, 
rank did both grasp and wield such independent power, not only 
with remarkable success, but with an ability which has provided 
models worthy of the most attentive study. 

But the operations in Mesopotamia make other and equally 
arresting claims on the closest attention of the Army. Although the 
British have for two hundred years enjoyed almost continuously the 
military advantages which result from the control of the maritime 
communications, these are sometimes overlooked both at home and 
abroad. Seldom, however, even in the wide range of British ex- 
perience, has the authority conferred on those who have control of 
the navigation of seas and rivers been so emphatically exemplified 
as in this campaign. Not only could military force not have been 
applied at all without naval assistance, but the power of the Army 
was throughout the struggle multiplied by the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the Navy. Conversely the ships would have been 
largely impotent had it not been for the firm support of the troops. 

Military historians often plunge headlong into the details of 
attack and defence. They tell us precisely and accurately how men 
killed each other, and not what they killed each other for. But 
General Moberly has been careful to paint in this essential back- 
ground which is so often lacking in word-pictures of war. Geo- 
graphical factors are fully explained in his history ;,a most necessary 
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item when a campaign is fought in a land of sun-scorched, waterless 
desert, or interminable marsh, which through mirage is daily 
converted into a Wonderland far more strange even than that into 
which Alice adventured. War organization also is explained, and 
clues are provided with the help of which the reader can not only 
thread his way in the maze of the political interests and relationships 
of our world-wide Empire; but can comprehend how events in 
Persia, Afghanistan, India and elsewhere reacted on the operations 
in Mesopotamia. 

Preparation for war must always be regulated through the 
balancing of many conflicting requirements, but when, as the author 
points out, the security is in question of a land like India where 
“* owing to its size and diversities of races and creeds ”’ no government 
can be other than alien; and when the country “ does not enjoy 
the same unrestricted privileges of membership as the self-governing 
Dominions,” the problem is one of even more than ordinary delicacy. 
This aspect of the question of security was, it is needless to remark, 
kept in chivalrous regard by the officers and others who, prior to 
1914, were responsible for, or reported on, the strength of the 
forces to be maintained in India ; and it may, in general, be said that 
they held the opinion that it was not “ the duty of the Government 
of India to maintain forces out of Indian revenues in readiness for 
Imperial service outside India, in excess of the forces required for 
self-defence.”’ On the other hand, it is difficult to understand why 
“after 1907 and in 1912,” the view should have been adopted that 
the “‘ foreign relations of the Empire gave little warning of the world 
calamity to come.”’ The entente with France had been arranged 
before the first of these dates ; the Germans had definitely challenged 
our naval supremacy during this period, and it was the question of 
sea-power that then, at any rate, determined the foreign policy of 
England ; and the Agadir crisis, which so nearly brought about the 
world war, took place in 1911. 

The binding influence which is exercised over the inhabitants of 
Eastern countries by community of religious belief, is a factor that 
can never safely be overlooked by those who are responsible for the 
security of the British States. Few in Christendom are now either 
surprised, or deem it to be extraordinary, when wars break out 
among Christians, nor would this fact be mentioned in the history 
of such a contest. But it is rightly considered by General Moberly 
to be not unworthy of special comment that, when in 1914 the Indian 
Musalmans 


‘came to see that their religion was in no way threatened, (they) held 
fast to their loyalty to Great Britain ; and many thousands of Musalman 
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soldiers were found ready to lay down their lives for the Empire of which 
they and their fathers were members.” 


Can anyone, indeed, who has stood beside Mahomedan soldiers 
in action against their co-religionists, and has heard the grand 
battle-cry of ‘‘ Allah” ring out with fierce religious fervour from 
thousands of hostile throats, have failed to wonder whether a 
responsive chord would not be struck in his own soldiers’ 
breasts ! 

The official historian is, as he points out, debarred from criticism ; 
and in weaving together the threads of his story General Moberly 
has been at pains not only to show the difficulties with which the 
generals were faced, but also to state in detail the motives which 
impelled them to decisions and actions, to which those who have 
read the necessarily compressed report of the Mesopotamia Com- 
mission may have attributed a somewhat different significance. ‘The 
result from one point of view is excellent, for the student will be able 
to see things exactly as they appeared to those who were in positions 
of responsibility. No method, however, is without an element of 
disadvantage. It is well, therefore, to remember that there are two 
aspects of every question ; and, while much may be said in favour of 
what actually was done, arguments may also be brought forward 
on the other side. This is particularly the case in regard to the 
“* strong demonstration ” which was made from Qurna on the 2oth 
of January, 1915, to the military policy adopted at the front during 
the following month, and to the advance to Kut al Amara in 
September. 

An interesting situation in regard to the interpretation of orders 
arose in respect of this last operation. In the instructions which 
were issued to Sir John Nixon, on the 24th of March, he was informed 
that his force was “‘ intended to retain complete control of the lower 
portion of Mesopotamia comprising the Basra vilayet....” It 
is stated, moreover, that the words “‘ occupation of the Basra vilayet 
meant the occupation of Nasiriya and Amara, and General Nixon 
was so informed at Army Headquarters ” in India when he received 
his orders. At the period when these orders were framed the 
British were not within 100 miles as the crow flies of Nasiriya, they 
were about go miles by the river Tigris from Amara, and were at 
least 150 miles in a straight line and 240 miles by the same river from 
Kut al Amara. In a memorandum which was addressed to the 
authorities in India on the 24th of June, after the capture of Amara, 
Sir John pointed out the great political advantages that would be 
gained through the occupation of Kut al Amara. He observed that, 
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if the British advanced to this place, they would interpose a military 
force between 


“‘ the Turks and the important Bani Lam tribe (of Arabs) which inhabited 
a large portion of the northern part of the Basra uilayet. Until the 
whole of that tribe became amenable to our authority, it could not be said 
that we were in secure occupation of the entire Basra vilayet which, as a 
matter of fact, extended to within four miles of Kut.” 


Also, on the 27th of July, immediately after our conquest of Nasiriya, 
the Viceroy of India telegraphed to the India Office: ‘‘ Now that 
Nasiriya has been occupied, the occupation of Kut al Amarah is 
considered by us to be a strategic necessity. Kut al Amara is only 
four miles beyond limit of Basra wilayet. . . .’’ The moral seems 
to be that when a geographical objective must be given to a com- 
mander, it should at any rate be clearly defined. 

It is nowadays the fashion to inform Englishmen that their 
country is so powerless that the rod must be kissed whenever it is 
held over them. Those who require an antidote against such 
professions of weakness cannot do better than contemplate the daring 
spirit in which, nine short years ago, we undertook and effected the 
conquest of an area as large as England with a force which, in the 
end, amounted to less than two weak Indian divisions. It is true 
that much was at first expected from the disaffection of the Arabs 
in Mesopotamia towards their Turkish rulers, and from an anti- 
Turkish movement in Arabia. But although our operations were 
swayed by the desire of conciliating or the necessity of controlling 
the Mesopotamian Arabs, anticipation of aid from them soon 
dwindled into hope of their neutrality at best. And, indeed, those 
who were up-stream of our forces gave, as a rule, some armed but 
ineffectual assistance to the Turks, and attacked them without 
scruple when defeated by the British ; and those Arabs who were 
behind us worked and pilfered on our lines of communication. 
Little influence also was exercised on the campaign by the Arabs of 
Arabia. 

The spirit which won, and will maintain, the British Empire, 
was, however, displayed not only in our policy, but on the field of 
battle where leadership, happily employing the immemorial fighting 
qualities of the men, triumphed over all obstacles. Between the 
British lines and the Turkish position to the north of Qurna, “ as 
far as the eye could see the view consisted of a vast expanse of water 
westward, northward and eastward.” ‘To attack such a position 
with success seemed to most to be beyond the bounds of possibility. 
But by means of hard and efficient thinking, Generals Nixon and 
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Townshend solved the problem how to effect the apparently im- 
possible when this has become indispensable, and an easy victory 
was their reward. The naval flotilla conducted the pursuit ; and a 
few very small steamers manned, besides officers, by white personnel 
amounting only to 25 sailors and 4 marines, finally carried General 
Townshend and some of his staff, together with a dozen soldiers, 
for a distance of no less than go miles on the Tigris into hostile 
territory. The story how, with this handful, Townshend then 
dispersed a large force of Turks, captured about 850 prisoners and 
took the town of Amara containing 10,000-15,000 inhabitants, will 
surely become a classical instance of the supremacy of the moral over 
the physical factors in war. Not less remarkable were the skill 
and resolution with which General Gorringe, overcoming equally 
formidable difficulties, forced his way to Nasiriya in the height of the 
Mesopotamian summer; and in few actions has there been more 
either of dramatic or technical interest than in the struggle for 
Kut al Amara. General Moberly, however, firmly contradicts the 
attractive tale that it was the arrival, on the field of battle, of the good 
old transport which gave us the victory in an earlier and desperate 
fight near Shaiba. It had been rumoured that, in the mirage, the 
carts seemed to the eyes of the Turks to be a large reinforcement of 
infantry from the garrison of Basra; which had, as they supposed, 
been sent across the ten miles of flooded plain separating Basra from 
Shaiba. 

The history is provided with a series of well-drawn maps. In 
these the ‘‘ spelling of the names is in accordance with the latest 
(so far as they have been received) rulings of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Geographical Names of the Royal Geographical Society ”’ ; 
and one may venture to hope that these rulings will be final, for the 
present situation is somewhat confusing. The word Kurna, which 
had become familiar to the eyes, becomes therefore Qurna, but is 
stated by another authority to be pronounced something like Burner. 
Nejef and Koweit, which are so spelt by Lord Curzon, appear as 
Najaf and Kuwait. 


Over the Balkans and South Russia. Being the History of No. 47 
Squadron, Royal Air Force. By H. A. Jones, M.C, London : 
Edward Arnold & Co. ros. 6d. 


We have always felt that the regimental history played a most 
important part in the foundation of that spirit which is so remarkable 
a feature of the esprit de corps in the British Army. Similarly, the 
Air Force, whose traditions are of such recent birth, must; rely on 
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its squadron histories. It is for this reason that officers or ex-officers 
of the Royal Air Force should be encouraged in the writing of 
squadron narratives. 

No. 47 Squadron is fortunate in its historian. Mr. Jones has 
occupied until recently the position of Director of the Air Historical 
Section of the C.I.D., and it is doubtful if any other officer has such 
a wide knowledge of the deeds of the Air Service as a whole. In 
writing the history of this Squadron he enjoyed, therefore, peculiar 
facilities for the verification of his facts, with the result that accuracy 
is an outstanding feature of the work in question. 

No. 47 Squadron arrived at Salonica from England in September, 
1916, at a time when the fortunes of the Allied arms appeared to be 
on the ascendant consequent upon the entry of Rumania into the 
war. Appearances were unfortunately deceptive; the Squadron 
found itself thrust into a static routine differing no whit from that 
pertaining to other theatres of war at this period. Its early active 
service history, therefore, drags through the usual life of an army 
cooperation squadron engaged on essential but unexciting duties— 
reconnaissance, photography and artillery cooperation, varied by 
occasional “‘ scraps ”’ with the enemy’s aircraft. In this latter con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the chivalry which throughout 
distinguished the war in the air was not lacking on the Salonica front. 
Information as to the fate of missing aircraft was invariably exchanged 
between the belligerents, a happy exception in an otherwise 
unromantic struggle. 

Towards the end of its first winter, in February, 1917, the 
Squadron had the honour of several visits from No. 1 Kampf 
Geschwader, a unit as famous in the German bombing world as was 
Richthofen’s squadron in the fighting world. This unit lived in a 
train and was transferred from front to front as circumstances 
demanded, so that its machines became as familiar over London as 
they were over the Alps of Italy or the plains of Russia. On its 
first arrival this squadron created considerable consternation on the 
Salonica front, but the initiation of a vigorous bombing offensive 
on our part soon countered its activities and left the Bulgarians to 
wish that they had never received the doubtful advantage of operating 
the famous German bombers on their front. 

After the failure of the Dorian offensive in April and May, 1917, 
No. 47 Squadron was largely employed on important bomb raids 
at a considerable distance into the enemy’s territory. In one such 
raid, during a fight lasting forty minutes, the pilot was wounded in 
the back as soon as the combat opened. The observer was hit in the 
stomach, subsequently in the mouth, and finally. by an explosive 
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bullet in the hand, but the engagement was not broken off until two 
of the enemy’s aircraft had been put down. The observer in this 
instance was the author, and with his return to the aerodrome and 
the death of his pilot, his intimate connection with No. 47 Squadron 
ceased. 

The history, however, is continued with unfailing interest ; in 
particular there is a most exciting account of an attempt to land two 
agents behind the Bulgarian lines. The Squadron operated with 
distinction until the cessation of hostilities on the 30th of September, 
1918, and played a prominent part in the air attack on the Bulgarian 
Army retreating through the Vardar Valley, an attack which accom- 
plished such terrible destruction that it has been described by a 
distinguished military officer as being, not war, but murder. , 

The last section of the book is confined to the further activities 
of No. 47 Squadron in South Russia, to which area the unit was 
dispatched at the close of 1918. We must confess to being un- 
impressed by this last episode in the Squadron’s career, which, 
incidentally, is somewhat incoherently recounted. We consider 
that its inclusion mars an otherwise remarkably interesting story. 


The Twelfth (Eastern) Division in the Great War. By Major-General 
Sir A. B. Scotr and the Reverend P. MIDDLETON BRUMWELL, 
C.F. London: Nisbet & Co. 1923. 153s. 


The Twelfth Division, part of the “ First Hundred Thousand ”’ 
of August, 1914, was composed of the first Service battalions formed 
by the regiments drawn from East Anglia and the Home Counties. 
It was the third of the ‘‘ New Army ” divisions to proceed overseas 
and saw its first serious fighting in the later stages of the battle of 
Loos, where it had the misfortune to lose a most inspiring and trusted 
commander in Major-General Wing. It was in action in three 
different stages of the Somme in 1916, and twice in the spring 
offensive of 1917, shared in the original success at Cambrai, and was 
terribly cut up in the German counter-stroke of the 30th of November, 
though its stubborn resistance did not a little to prevent that blow 
from penetrating any farther. In 1918 it helped to hold up the 
German advance of March along the line of the Ancre, and then 
fought with great success on the left flank of the Fourth Army in the 
opening stages of the ‘‘ Hundred Days of 1918.” Starting from the 
Ancre, near Morlancourt, it covered over 26 miles between the 
8th of August and the 30th of September, being finally taken out 
of the fighting line after repeated engagements just as it had reached 
the Scheldt Canal. It was then transferred to the “ quieter’ area 
of the First Army to finish its career by a 30-mile advance in three 
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weeks from Lens to the Scarpe, near St. Amand. It was thus as 
often engaged in the major operations on the Western Front as 
almost any division of equal service, though it is remarkable that it 
was one of the very few divisions to miss sharing in the third battle 
of Ypres. 

Such a career was well worth telling, all the more perhaps because 
the Division did not happen to be one of those which were discovered 
and written up by the war correspondents. Moreover, the Division 
happened to achieve some of its finest exploits in operations which 
could not be reckoned among the greater battles of the war. Two such 
episodes in the story of the Twelfth stand out clearly, the “‘ Battle of 
the Hohenzollern Craters ” in March, 1916, and the trench warfare 
east of Monchy le Preux, in which it was engaged during most of the 
third battle of Ypres. These episodes are barely so much as 
mentioned in the official despatches, but to the Twelfth Division 
they clearly meant very much, and the authors have done well to 
allot them ample space. 

The first of these episodes was a desperate struggle for the 
remnants of the Hohenzollern Redoubt, a period of mining and 
counter-mining, of savage contests for the possession of craters 
which cost the Division a thousand more casualties than it had 
suffered at Loos or was to suffer in stopping six German divisions 
on the Ancre in March, 1918. It was a stage in the war which might 
well be made the subject of detailed study for professional instruction, 
and in the same way the Twelfth’s activities in the summer of 1917 
would afford good material for a monograph on “‘ raids” It carried 
out several remarkably successful operations, as the result of whch 
it established a complete mastery over the Germans opposed to it, 
and earned repeated congratulations and praise from its Corps and 
Army Commanders. Indeed, it is abundantly clear that if the 
despatches cannot find space for these episodes this is merely an 
indication of the vast scale of the whole struggle, and not due to any 
lack of official appreciation. If the “ Battle of the Craters ” passes 
unmentioned in the despatch of the 19th of May, 1916, no less than 
nine of the ninety-six units which that despatch singled out for 
special mention belonged to the Twelfth Division. 

Episodes such as the crater fighting deserve to be told, and it is 
to the histories of the units engaged in them to which one looks for 
accounts of them. It is for these units that these actions have a 
special interest. They were “ their own shows,” which were not 
shared with any one else; it is by these episodes that they would 
probably prefer to be judged rather than by their share in some major 
operation in which the success or failure of any given unit, was often 
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determined not by its own exertions and endurance, but by the 
performance of other units on its flanks. The Twelfth had its share 
of reverses and disappointments due to causes for which it could in 
no way be held responsible—what division did not ?—but its record 
was a fine one and its contribution to the final victory anything but 
small. 

General Scott, who commanded the Division for two years and 
a half, and Mr. Brumwell, who was with it from its formation to 
its demobilization, have done their work well. They have not had 
too much space in which to tell the story—the volume does not 
run to more than 80,000 words—but they have been judicious in 
their selection and in their compression. The volume is well 
supplied with plans, which are simple and clear—General Scott has 
been responsible for them himself—there are essential appendices 
giving the changes in the Order of Battle, both in units and their 
commanders and in the staff. The story is clearly told, without 
exaggeration or lack of proportion, and the detail is well subordinated 
to the main outline, though enough is given to make the story 
distinctive and alive. One would perhaps have liked a rather fuller 
account of the raising and training of the Division, which is some- 
what curiously dealt with, though the reference to Ian Hay’s masterly 
‘“‘ First Hundred Thousand ” goes some way to parry this criticism. 
The volume certainly will hold its own in comparison with other 
divisional histories alike in the story it has to tell and in the way it 1s 
told. 


With the 48th Division in Italy. By Lieut.-Colonel G. H. BARNETT, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 21s. 


Not very much has been written about the British divisions in 
Italy during the Great War, so this little book may be sure of a 
welcome. Colonel Barnett, who was A.A. and Q.M.G. of the 
48th (South Midland) Division, disclaims any attempt to provide a 
divisional history ; but the narrative, based upon his personal diary 
and notes, gives the reader an interesting account of some of the 
lesser known operations upon the Italian front. 

The 48th Division had a distinguished record of service in France 
before it received orders, in November, 1917, to prepare for the 
move to Italy. By virtue of his appointment Colonel Barnett was 
one of the advance party and found his hands full, struggling with an 
unfamiliar language, billeting arrangements, and an over-burdened 
railway system. During these days the full extent of the Caporetto 
disaster was not yet known, and plans and orders were subject to 
continual revision until the Italian line was stabilized. 
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It was not until the end of February, 1918, that the Division went 
into the line ; and then its stay in the right sector of the Montello 
area only lasted for an uneventful fortnight. A move towards the 
mountains began at the beginning of April, and a sector on the Asiago 
plateau was taken over soon afterwards. Colonel Barnett gives a 
clear and painstaking account of trench warfare at high altitudes ; and, 
naturally, has much that is interesting to say on transport and supply. 

The Division was holding the Carriola sector of the Asiago line 
when the great Austrian offensive was launched on the 15th of June. 
It is obvious that the enemy displayed great determination and skill, 
for the line was penetrated in two places and was only restored by a 
big counter-attack carried out the following morning. In August 
preparations were made for an Allied offensive, and a policy of raids 
offered many opportunities for cooperation between the infantry 
and the artillery. These raids were often carried out on a large 
scale, sometimes two whole battalions being employed ; and the 
total of prisoners was proportionately great. 

When the Piave offensive was launched the only British formation 
left in the mountains was the 48th Division. It participated in the 
advance into the Trentino, forming part of the XII Corps, Italian 
Sixth Army. At first the Austrian resistance meant hard fighting, but 
a collapse was imminent, and soon the difficult country, the manifold 
problems of transport and supply, and the disposal of many prisoners 
and much booty, formed the chief difficulties of the staff. 

Sir H. B. Walker, who succeeded Sir Robert Fanshawe in com- 
mand of the Division in June, 1918, contributes a “ Foreword ” in 
which he pays tribute to the soldierly qualities of all ranks. The 
maps are adequate and the photographs of great interest; but it 
seems to us unfortunate that a book which would be of interest to 
so many who served with the Division should cost so much. 


Stray Recollections. By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 
Edward Arnold & Co. 2 Vols. 32s. 


Reminiscences are always in fashion: they are the natural mode 
of self-expression for those who wish to write, and most readers 
are interested in life as it is lived outside their own experience. Sir 
Charles Callwell is, of course, an accomplished writer whose gift for 
a phrase and general powers of description enable him to do this kind 
of thing well; and, as he remarks in his preface, the Army has 
provided him with ample material. So meticulous is he in giving 
due attention to each succeeding phase of his career that the result is 
rather in the nature of an autobiography. But it is none the less 
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interesting for that, and one can only regret that the high price of 
the book places it beyond the reach of most people. 

The opening chapters are devoted to Haileybury and to recollec- 
tions of life at the ‘‘ Shop.” One of the latter concerns an interesting 
experiment with a contrivance for firing a machine-gun from the 
back of a mule. This took place in the presence of those senior 
naval and military officers who formed the Ordnance Committee, 
and was attended by results both disastrous and undignified. 

The General received his commission in 1878 and soon departed 
for his first tour of service in India. Like a good Gunner, he affirms 
that a 


** field battery out there forty years ago was by far the best kind of unit 
that a youngster joining the army could be appointed to. Cavalry 
regiments and infantry battalions were still practically run by the adjutant 
—although no disparagement, needless to say, is here intended of the 
popular featherweight who filled that position so admirably in the 65th, 
who rode delightful ponies, who owned two absurd but very attractive 
little dogs, and who is now Field Marshal Lord Plumer. The system 
throughout the Service, apart from the artillery, was at fault. Junior 
officers except gunners were allowed no responsibility whatever.” 


Later, came a trek with a heavy battery through the Khyber Pass 
to Kabul, where the force of Sir Frederick Roberts was in occupation. 
Lieut. Callwell was not to see any fighting during the Second Afghan 
War, for he was sent back to India in charge of a big convoy of cap- 
tured guns. Then followed a visit to Kashmir. The next change 
of scene came with the move to South Africa and the Boer War of 
1881, and at the end of that year our author was in England again. 

Regimental service at home was succeeded by a second tour in 
India, and here occurs a most diverting account of a nilghai hunt 
undertaken on the spur of the moment by the battery when on the 
march—a flagrant case of the relaxation of discipline, in the absence 
of the battery commander. Then, with reminiscences of the Staff 
College, come anecdotes of the old Commander-in-Chief, the Duke 
of Cambridge. After two years at Camberley, Captain Callwell 
attended the Italian manceuvres before taking up his duties as staff 
captain in the Intelligence Department at the War Office. Here is a 
delightful parable to prove that a spell of service in Whitehall is of 
the greatest benefit to a staff officer. 

When Captain Callwell left the War Office for regimental duty 
at Sheerness the time was almost ripe for the definite separation of 
the mounted from the dismounted branch of the Royal Regiment. 


“ An influential committee had actually sat at the War Office, charged 
with the task of recommending some appropriate plan of division ; but 
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all that this body had succeeded in dividing was the tail of the tunic 
which was worn by the just and the unjust alike.” 


While in command of a company of Royal Garrison Artillery at 
Malta in 1897 there was an opportunity to obtain an interesting 
peep at the Turko-Greek War. Then came serious business at the 
end of 1899, for Major Callwell left the Mediterranean with the 
personnel of his company to form a heavy battery for active service 
in South Africa. 

We now come to an account of two and a half years spent in the 
field, beginning with Vaal Krantz and the subsequent operations 
conducted by General Buller which resulted in the relief of Lady- 
smith. 

The years 1903-7 were spent at the War Office, an important 
period which saw the establishment of the Army Council at the 
instance of the Esher Committee in 1904. In conclusion, there are 
some further recollections of the Great War, and plain speaking with 
regard to the amateur strategists among the civilian politicians. As 
Director of Military Operations Sir Charles met very many 
prominent personages both British and foreign. He has already 
been quoted perhaps too freely. Yet the following is not to be 
resisted: ‘“‘ Always provided that they get absolutely their own 
way, Frenchmen are the easiest people in the world to get on 
with... .” 


The Life of General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
By Colonel C. H. MeEtvittz, C.M.G. London: Arnold. 
2 vols. 32s. 


The life of Sir Redvers Buller covers within its compass the 
whole of the military history of England from the decade following 
the Indian Mutiny to that preceding the Great War, and in most of the 
campaigns of that period the subject of this biography took a part, 
always creditable and not seldom prominent. Buller’s career, though, 
strange to say, it included no period of active service, and indeed less 
than a year even of peace-time service in India, was one of constant 
and arduous campaigning, from the Chinese War of 1860, at which 
date he had less than two years’ service, to the Gordon Relief 
Expedition of 1885. He first brought himself to the notice of the 
higher authorities by his energy and boldness in the Red River 
Expedition of 1870, when in command of a company of the 60th 
Rifles ; and the good opinion then formed of him by Wolseley was 
no doubt instrumental in securing for him the appointment of 
D.A.A. and Q.M.G. tothe Ashanti Force in 1873. From now on his 
reputation as a competent and hardworking staff officer was fully 
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established, and was indeed enhanced by his share in the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1882 as Chief of the Intelligence Department, and in 
the Gordon Relief Expedition of 1885 as Chief of the Staff. His 
abilities as a leader of men and a fighting soldier were no less great, 
as he proved in the Zulu War of 1881 when he commanded a regi- 
ment of Frontier Light Horse, and in the Suakin Campaign of 1884 
as a brigadier. 

This long period of active service was succeeded by another 
equally long (from 1885 to 1899) of staff employment at home, as 
Deputy Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General and Adjutant- 
General at the War Office. Buller’s three great achievements during 
his tenure of these appointments were, the revision of the Manual of 
Military Law, the issue of the new Drill Book of 1896, and the 
reorganization and unification of the Supply and Transport Services 
of the Army which resulted in the establishment of the Royal Army 
Service Corps of the present day. The system devised and adopted 
by Buller, discarded during the South African War—to the great 
detriment of the Army in the field—was reinstituted in 1g09, and as 
Colonel Melville says, “‘ has proved its efficiency by its success in 
every campaign since 1914.” 

Nevertheless, the main interest of the present work will for most 
readers lie in the second volume, wherein is described the réle played 
by Buller, first as Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, and then in 
Natal and the Transvaal, in 1899 and 1900. This, the best known 
and most criticized part of Buller’s military career, is well and 
clearly narrated by Colonel Melville, who in endeavouring to account 
for his hero’s lack of success in his earlier attempts to relieve Lady- 
smith, lays stress on the fact that he had for fifteen years been out of 
touch with troops; that he, in common with every other British 
general of his time, had never had any opportunity of preparing 
himself by practice for the handling of large formations in war ; that 
his troops were confronted with extraordinary difficulties of climate 
and terrain, and were called on to deal with an adversary equally 
well, if not better, armed than themselves and far more mobile. He 
may be right in his judgment that no British soldier of the time 
would have done better in Natal than Buller, and many another 
soldier, not only British, would assuredly have done worse ; and 
that if his hero made mistakes, he was able and willing to learn 
from them and adapt his methods with success to the conditions 
with which he had to deal. 

Throughout the whole book Buller appears, if not perhaps as a 
superlatively great soldier, as at least in the best sense of the word a 
great and good man. Of his personal qualities all who came into 
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contact with him spoke with admiration and respect ; and he had 
the gift of inspiring devotion and affection not only among the circle 
of his close friends and associates, but in all ranks, even the lowest, 
of the troops who served under him, whether in peace or in war; a 
gift granted to few commanders, and withheld from more than one 
of the greatest. Buller’s reputation in history may well be allowed 
to rest, not so much on what he achieved—and of his achievements 
no man is entirely master—as on what he was—a man made and 
dowered to win and to hold the respect and love of all who knew 
him. 

German Strategy in the Great War. By Lieut.-Colonel P. NEAME, 

V.C., D.S.O. London: Arnold. ros. 6d. net. 


In this little book of 120 odd pages, which is well illustrated by 
seventeen coloured maps, Lieut.-Colonel Neame has given us a brief 
but readable and reliable account of the Great War from the German 
side. As is inevitable in so succinct a narrative, the story is closely 
packed and needs to be perused with care and attention if full benefit is 
to be drawn from its study. More than one half of the book is devoted 
to the campaigns of 1914 in East and West ; the stationary warfare 
of 1915, 1916 and 1917 being very briefly described. This seems 
a pity, as there is both scope and material for a good narrative of 
the fighting in the Eastern theatre in 1915, of which very little is 
known in this country. 

The story of the Marne campaign from the German side is perhaps 
the best that has yet appeared in English ; Lieut.-Colonel Neame has 
made full and good use of all available authorities, and his criticisms 
are sober and judicious. As regards the vexed question as to how 
far Moltke adhered to or departed from the famous “‘ receipt for 
victory ” of his predecessor Schlieffen, he considers that although 
the former did not follow out Schlieffen’s dying injunction to ‘‘ make 
the right wing strong,” and allotted additional troops to the left wing, 
he was in so doing acting as his predecessor would have done in his 
place ; but he expresses himself as puzzled to know why Moltke 
strengthened his defensive wing at the expense of his main operation. 
The truth seems to have been that Moltke was aware of the doctrine 
of the “‘ offensive at all costs,’’ which was in 1914 the fashion in the 
French Army, and hoped by the assembly of strong forces in 
Lorraine to be able to meet and defeat the main French army by a 
counter-offensive against its front and left, and so avoid the necessity 
of an extended wheel through Belgium and Northern France. It is 
open to question whether in actual fact this scheme could not have 
been carried out with success against the French right wing had the 
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German Armies been held strictly in leash till the proper moment 
came; if a decisive result had been achieved here, there could 
certainly have been no battle of the Marne, and the whole campaign 
must have taken a course quite other than it actually did, and one in 
all likelihood far more favourable to the Germans. 

It is to be observed that in his narrative of the crisis of the Marne 
Lieut.-Colonel Neame repeats the error that Hentsch was a com- 
paratively junior staff officer. He was in actual fact a Colonel at 
the head of the second most important section of the Great General 
Staff at G.H.Q., and a man in the opinion of all who knew him fully 
qualified alike by his position and personal qualities for the mission 
given to him. ‘That there was some idea of disavowing him in case 
of his finding it necessary to exercise the wide powers given him is 
very possible ; but it must be remembered in this connection that 
in actual fact Bulow, the commander of the Second Army, has 
admitted that he, and he alone, was the first to initiate the German 
retreat, and that a Court of Inquiry held in 1917, expressly exonerated 
Hentsch from the charge of having overstepped or contravened his 
instructions. 

Space is lacking for a discussion of other interesting points in 
Lieut.-Colonel Neame’s book. He might well, we think, have 
gone rather more fully into the original German plan for the March 
offensive in 1918, and the various modifications these plans under- 
went prior to and in the course of their execution. It seems, too, 
that the criticism he makes that “ the Germans might have been 
better advised to have absorbed as many of the Entente reserves as 
possible by preliminary battles—and to have reserved their greatest 
efforts for a later battle in which a complete break-through might 
have been possible,”’ is somewhat academic, ignoring as it does the 
fact that the German superiority was in March at its maximum, that 
the period possible for the duration of the offensive was a short one, 
that the potential reinforcements at the disposal of the Allies were 
far in excess of those of their adversaries. 

Despite these criticisms on points of detail, “‘ German Strategy 
in the Great War ” can be heartily recommended to all soldiers as a 
book well worth close and careful reading, and to all students of the 
war as a useful aid to a reasoned and considered view of the conduct 
of the operations on the enemy’s side. 


The Australian Flying Corps. Volume VIII. of the Official History 
of Australia in the War of 1914-1918. By F. M. Cut ack. 
Mr. Cutlack in recording the doings of the Australian Flying Corps 
in the war gives a graphic picture of air work both east and west. 
28 
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His book, while being of the nature of an intimate unit history, will 
have an appeal far beyond those particularly concerned. He has 
been singularly fortunate in that Dominion units were very scrupulous 
in keeping fairly full war diaries. 

When war broke out there were at Farnborough a few officers 
belonging to the newly-formed Indian Flying Corps. When in 
November, 1914, the Turks were preparing to attack the Suez Canal, 
a flight of 3 Maurice Farman machines with some of these officers 
left England to join the forces in Egypt. This small flight was 
the beginning of the Middle East Brigade which, under the com- 
mand of General W. G. H. Salmond, played so great a part in the 
campaigns of Mesopotamia, Egypt and Palestine. There were also 
at Farnborough at that time five officers of the Union Defence 
Forces of South Africa. Three of these officers were at once 
incorporated in Nos. 2, 3 and 5 squadrons of the R.F.C. which 
had gone to France. The remaining two joined No. 4 Squadron in 
the field early in September. In November, 1914, when the Union 
of South Africa undertook operations against German South West 
Africa, these officers were recalled from France to provide the air 
force for that campaign. 

When the Indian Expeditionary Force “ D ” began its operations 
against the Turks in Mesopotamia, Australia and New Zealand were 
asked for help in providing an air force. This was immediately 
forthcoming. There were six available pilots in Australia. One 
instructor and three newly trained pilots, together with forty-one 
other ranks, were selected for service in the Tigris Valley. This 
little force, known as the Australian Half-Flight, was organized and 
equipped in haste. Uniforms were with difficulty obtained only 
two days before departure. When this force ultimately arrived at 
Basra, it found there two Indian Army airmen and an airman 
representing New Zealand. ‘The battle of Ctesiphon and the retreat 
to Kut marked the end of the Australian Half-Flight, only one of its 
officers having escaped death or capture. Subsequently, Australia 
raised and maintained four air squadrons. No. 1 served in Egypt 
and Palestine; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 reinforced the British squadrons on 
the Western Front. 

The first twelve chapters of Mr. Cutlack’s book deal with the 
Tigris operations and the campaigns in Egypt and Palestine. Of 
the air campaign in the Tigris Valley his judgment is by no means 
favourable. 

“ The aeroplanes sent to Mesopotamia,” he says, ‘‘ were quite unfitted 


for any sort of war service, least of all for war in such a climate. Their 
type was primJtive. Machines were not provided in sufficient, numbers ; 
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the supply base did not make proper allowance for casualties. Some 
machines were defective when they arrived, or were without the necessary 
spare parts and instruments. Some wereevensecond-hand. The engines 
were a constant source of trouble and anxiety. The machines were not 
fitted with machine guns; there were none of the improved types to 
spare from the main fighting front in France. Such bombs as were 
dropped upon the enemy were, for a time, 2-lb. infantry hand-bombs 
thrown out by hand; when 2o-lb. aeroplane bombs ultimately arrived 
they were frequently found to be damaged in transit. Bomb racks 
supplied from England would not fit, and were unserviceable, these had 
to be repaired locally ; and in some instances the only way in which the 
bombs could be dropped was through a hole cut out in the floor of the 
cockpit. In general the sole service to which these machines could be 
put was reconnaissance, and reconnaissance had to be performed in 
conditions of wind and heat such as no aeroplane designer had hitherto 
imagined. The flying speed of these aeroplanes on a calm day did not 
exceed fifty miles an hour ; at times when a strong wind blew they simply 
moved backwards in the face of it.” 


Mr. Cutlack gives an excellent account of the trials and troubles 
which had to be faced by the airmen who were blazing the trails 
and laying the foundations of British air prestige in the East. 

When General Townshend’s beleaguered garrison at Kut-el- 
Amara had reached the extremity of its endurance and was on the 
verge of starvation, supplies were dropped by aeroplane. 

But, unhappily, the strength of our aerial arm in Mesopotamia 
was, at this time, exceptionally limited, and such aeroplanes as were 
available had suffered considerably from the effect of the climate. 
When, therefore, it was decided to deliver food by air to enable the 
troops to hold out longer, only 6 aeroplanes and 3, more or less 
derelict, seaplanes could be mustered for the work. Some 5,000 lbs. 
of food was required daily, but in fourteen days only 17,000 lbs. had 
been delivered. To supply 17,000 human beings, even with the 
bare necessities of life, is, under normal circumstances, no small 
task ; but when such necessities have to be conveyed over twenty-four 
miles of tropical country, occupied by the enemy, and dropped from 
7,000 feet by worn-out aeroplanes and seaplanes in the face of a well- 
equipped hostile fighting squadron, the task becomes well-nigh 
impossible. The small air force then in Mesopotamia failed to 
achieve the impossible. 

Mr. Cutlack’s chapter ‘‘ The Battle of Armageddon ”’ deserves 
close study by all those who wish to profit by history. It is now 
generally recognized that during the battle of the Somme in 1916 
the British air force attained an ascendancy over the German air 
service which was complete. This air campaign will always be a 
landmark and will be studied by generations yet unborn. Next only 
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in effect, if not in extent, the air work of the British flying squadrons 
in Palestine during the closing months of the war made history and 
demonstrated beyond all possible doubt the demoralization which 
can be brought about by air-power. The normal effect of aerial 
attack on retreating troops in this campaign was perhaps more 
greatly pronounced than in any other operation in the whole war. 
Two complete armies, beaten and retreating, but still a disciplined 
force, were converted within a few hours into a panic-stricken and 
demoralized rabble by the attacks of some 60 aeroplanes. 

At dawn on the roth of September, 1918, General Allenby began 
the masterly offensive by which he inflicted a final and crushing defeat 
on the Turkish forces in Palestine. At midday an air reconnaissance 
reported that the bulk of the shattered Turkish Eighth Army was 
retreating along the road from Tal Keram to Nablus. All available 
machines were at once diverted from other objectives, and a con- 
tinuous attack was kept up with bombs and machine-gun fire until 
dark. ‘The road soon became blocked with a seething mass of panic- 
stricken men and animals, and this total disorganization of their 
retreat completed the destruction of the Eighth Army. El Afule 
and Nablus had for long been closely reconnoitred ; the location of 
Turkish headquarters, and especially of telephone exchanges, had 
been precisely observed. Accordingly, on the rgth of September, 
these telephone exchanges were destroyed by bombs dropped from 
aircraft. As a result of the wreckage of these nerve-centres, the 
Turks east of Nablus remained in complete ignorance of Allenby’s 
triumphant attack during at least the first two days of the battle. 
Early on the 21st, an air reconnaissance revealed dense masses of all 
arms and transport on the road running east from Nablus. This 
was the Turkish Seventh Army in retreat attempting to escape across 
the Jordan at Jisr ed Damieh. It was urgently necessary that this 
movement should be stopped, for, although the cavalry had blocked 
the enemy’s retreat via Beisan, the road to the Jordan could not 
possibly be closed by our troops for some hours, nor could the cross- 
ings over the Jordan be guarded in time. 

Once again all available aeroplanes were pressed into -service, 
and it was arranged that 2 machines should arrive over the retreating 
column every three minutes with an additional formation of 6 
machines every half-hour. This was continued for four hours. 
The sides of the old Roman highway are bordered by steep ravines 
and the Turkish troops were caught in a trap with no possibility of 
escape. The head of the column was soon reduced to a state of 
indescribable chaos effectually blocking the road, and the confusion 
was rendered worse every minute by those in rear. pressing on in 
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their frenzied efforts to escape. Drivers jumped from motor 
lorries leaving them to run amok; guns and teams became locked 
together in inextricable confusion; and never for a moment was 
there any respite from the pitiless hail of bombs and machine-gun 
bullets from overhead. By the time the British troops arrived on 
the scene the Turkish Seventh Army, as such, had ceased to exist ; 
it was merely a question of rounding up the prisoners and collecting 
the abandoned guns, motor vehicles and other war material. 

The second part of Mr. Cutlack’s book is confined to the part 
played by the Australian Flying Corps on the Western Front. The 
first of its squadrons arrived in France in August, 1917, at a time 
when reinforcements were urgently needed. After the Somme, 
the German air service had quickly recovered, and in fact in the 
spring of 1917 had attained its high-water mark. Moreover, the 
daylight air raids on London had necessitated fighting squadrons 
being retained for the defence of England. 

The Australian squadrons soon made their presence felt, not- 
withstanding the fact that they arrived at a time when aerial fighting 
had become intense and the German “ circus ” (consisting of the 
pick of the enemy’s fighting airmen) was at the zenith of its career. 
Nos. 2 and 3 Australian Flying Squadrons were purely fighting units, 
and easily established a superiority over the best of the enemy’s 
airmen. No. 4 Squadron carried out the no less essential duty of 
reconnaissance and artillery observation. The exploits of these 
squadrons, as told by Mr. Cutlack, constitute a series of triumphs 
over the forces of nature and the enemy. But he is inclined to 
exaggerate the part played by the air service in checking the German 
advance against the Third Army in March, 1918. 

Enthusiasts by making too great claims do the air force a dis- 
service. 

It is one of the principles of air strategy that aircraft cannot close 
with an enemy. Aeroplanes have no physical stopping power, such 
as is afforded by barbed wire and bayonets, and, moreover, they are 
extremely vulnerable on the ground. But they can be of great 
assistance to a retreating army. 

The German retreat through the bottle-neck of Belgium was 
prevented from becoming a rout, such as occurred in Palestine and 
elsewhere, owing largely to the tenacity of the German flying men 
who retained their moral to the last moment. They covered the 
retirement of their beaten armies, and some of the most determined 
air battles were enacted during this period. 

Mr. Cutlack’s book contains some errors, chiefly in the intro- 
duction and the appendices. The majority are of a.minor nature 
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and are evidently due to the use of unofficial works regarding the 
formation and early work of the Royal Flying Corps. On page xxi 
of the introduction Mr. Cutlack tells us that the ‘ S.E.4 ” and the 
“‘ Avro” arrived as replacements. Actually, a flight of “‘ Avros ”’ 
went out originally with No. 5 Squadron, R.F.C., and, although the 
only “‘ S.E.2 ” ever built was sent to France in October, 1914, the 
only “ S.E.4 ” built was never taken overseas. Again, on page xxiv, 
he states that Immelmann fell a victim to McCubbin in a “ D.H.2.”’ 
McCubbin attained his victory in an “‘ F.E.2b.” Mr. Cutlack 
evidently confused this case with that of Boelcke, who collided with 
one of his colleagues during an engagement with two British 
66 D H 28. 99 

Mr. Cutlack may be right about Australian Lewis gunners 
bringing down the renowned Richthofen, but it is a little ungracious 
to refrain from mentioning Captain A. R. Brown, D.S.C., of No 209 
Squadron, whose claim to this victory deserves more than summary 
dismissal. 


Equatoria—The Lado Enclave. By Major C. H. ST1GANp, O.B.E., 
London : Constable & Co. 21s. net. 

Major Stigand’s reputation as an authority on big game shooting 
and the customs and countries of the tribes inhabiting East Africa 
and the Southern Sudan was well established many years before his 
untimely death. Major Stigand was killed during the punitive 
expedition against the Aliab Dinkas in December, 1919, and the 
present volume is compiled from the notes which he made whilst 
Governor of the Mongalla province of the Sudan—the province in 
which the so-called Lado enclave, which was handed back by the 
Belgians in 1910 on the death of King Leopold, is now included. 
The Lado area has passed through many vicissitudes since the first 
attempts were made to exploit it: Arab slave traders, Baker, Gordon, 
Emin Pasha, Stanley, the Khalifa’s Dervishes and the Belgians have 
all left their mark there for good or evil during the last sixty years. 
A portion of it has now been handed over to Uganda, and the rest 
has become incorporated in the Sudan. Major Stigand’s object in 
writing this book was to give some account of its inhabitants and 
conditions “‘ before the Lado Enclave has completely passed off the 
map.” In this endeavour he has been successful. The book is one 
which should be read, not only by those who propose to visit this 
little known part of the world, but by all whose duty it is to administer 
the pagan tribes of Africa. 

No administrator can hope for success unless he understands 
the manners, customs and peculiarities of the people whom he is 
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administering, and it is by studying such books as this, and by noting 
the methods and the untiring and sympathetic work of such men as 
Major Stigand, that success is attained. 

The impression left on the reader’s mind after studying this 
book is that the Lado Enclave is never likely to be of any great 
economic value to the Empire unless very valuable mineral deposits 
can be discovered there. Its remoteness, the indolent character of 
its inhabitants, its sleeping sickness, and its climate are all against 
progress. 

Major Stigand lays stress on the difficulties to administration 
caused by the arbitrary lines of demarcation of boundaries evolved 
by politicians. By this method tribes are often cut in two, one 
portion being administered by one European Power and the remainder 
by another: many difficulties are thus bound to arise. 

He also draws attention to the bad housing of officials in the out 
districts of the Sudan. Vast sums have been expended in accommo- 
dation at the Capital, but in most cases the Inspectors in far-away 
stations are left to live in mud huts. This seems poor economy as, 
in unhealthy districts, a good headquarters is essential if the official 
is to remain fit for his work. It is to be hoped that the matter is now 
receiving attention. 

Mention is made of a suggested railway from Nimule to Rejaf, 
along the only unnavigable portion of the Nile, and of another from the 
Nile to the Welle Province ; but, if funds ever allow of a railway 
in this part of Africa, it would probably be best to lay a line from 
north of the Albert Nyanza along the Congo-Nile watershed and 
thence northward to Fasher, from which place it would continue to 
the present railhead at El Obeid. The expense of such a line, 
however, would be considerable, and its commercial prospects far 
from rosy. For strategic railways in this part of the world there 
appears to be no real need. The large number of different pagan 
tribes and their poor armament preclude any chance of a general 
united rising. A force sent by river and road from Khartoum can 
always effectually deal out punishment when required. 


The Defence of London, 1915-1918. By Col. A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


Colonel Rawlinson’s official connection with the anti-aircraft 
defences of London began on the 11th of September, 1915, when his 
services were placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the Department 
then charged with the air protection of this country. 

The raids carried out on London on the 7th-8th of September, 
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1915, by the Zeppelins L.10, L.11, L.14, and by L.Z.74, L.Z.75 
and §.L.11 the following night, had aroused the ire of the people, 
who justly insisted on the initiation of adequate defence measures. 
Immediately following on these demands, Sir Percy Scott was given 
control of the defences of London ; Colonel Rawlinson being placed 
as his assistant with the rank of Lieut.-Commander in the R.N.V.R. 

Commander Rawlinson, as we must now call him, had gained 
considerable experience in the organization of the anti-aircraft 
defences of Paris, and was probably the best informed officer on anti- 
aircraft defence available. With characteristic energy and push, his 
first step was to obtain the latest type of French anti-aircraft weapon 
from Paris. By visiting Paris and taking delivery of the gun per- 
sonally hesoshort-circuited the sluggish channels of officialdom that he 
had the gun on view on the Horse Guards Parade within seventy-two 
hours of receiving the verbal order to obtain it. Mr. Balfour, the 
First Lord, actually inspected the gun outside his office before the 
Admiralty official “ despatch ” asking for it had been written. Not 
to be outdone, however, the First Lord congratulated its sponsor 
on the rapidity with which he had complied with orders ! 

From September, 1915, onwards Sir Percy Scott and Commander 
Rawlinson were busily engaged in laying the foundations of that 
organization which did so much for the protection of citizens from the 
terrors of air attack. 

In Chapter II. there is a glowing account of the first raid (13th of 
October, 1915) in which the French ‘75 gun came into action under 
Commander Rawlinson’s personal command, and there 1s little doubt 
that the use of this gun made an impression on the attacking forces, 
compelling them to employ a measure of caution in attack which they 
had previously diregarded. It is on record that up to this date 
German airship crews had regarded their trips to England somewhat 
in the light of a patriotic holiday for which Iron Crosses were liberally 
bestowed by an exultant “ All Highest.” 

In assessing the casualties incurred in this raid, Commander 
Rawlinson underestimates the numbers of killed and wounded, as 
indecd he does in every single raid for which he gives figures. ‘Thus 
he tells us that on the 13th of October, thirty-three people were 
killed and seventy-seven injured ; whereas in actual fact, seventy- 
one people were killed and one hundred and twenty-eight were 
injured. A similar inaccuracy marks his figures for the number of 
bombs dropped. For example, on page 229, he tells us that eighty- 
seven high explosive and eleven incendiary bombs were dropped by 
the attacking aircraft, whereas the correct figures are twenty-eight 
high explosive and three hundred and ninety-one incendiary bombs. 
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We appreciate, however, that accuracy in a matter of this kind 
is by no means easy, though we feel bound to point out that in 
referring to this raid Commander Rawlinson lays stress upon the 
return of the enemy to the use of incendiary bombs; yet he then 
assesses their number at eleven, a figure considerably below the 
normal average for incendiary bombs. 

Meantime, behind the scenes, negotiations were being carried 
on between the Admiralty and the War Office as to which department 
should be responsible for this form of defence. The Admiralty 
showed a marked inclination to be rid of the onus, while the War 
Office displayed an equal disinclination to shoulder it. The 
Admiralty, however, emerged victorious and on the 16th of February, 
1916, the responsibility was transferred to the War Office. 

A year later, in May, 1917, a complete reorganization of the Home 
Defence system was initiated by the War Office. Commander 
Rawlinson was invited to assume the command of one of the sub- 
areas into which the defence was divided. He accepted the invitation 
and was transferred to the Army with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

This period marks the commencement of aeroplane activity on 
the part of the enemy as opposed to his airship policy, which by this 
time had proved a failure though it still awaited the coup de grace 
administered by the Zeppelin disaster of October, 1917. 

The author had barely entered upon his new duties when the two 
daylight attacks of the 13th of June and the 7th of July, 1917, took 
place. The first of these took the populace of London by surprise, 
with the result that heavy casualties were incurred, though Colonel 
Rawlinson underestimates their number. With these two raids the 
enemy abandoned daylight aeroplane raids, and in September, 1917, 
initiated the last phase of his attack on this country—-night raids by 
aeroplane, the policy which he maintained until air attack on England 
came to an end in May, 1918. 

In Chapter III. of Part I., the reader is introduced to the pro- 
cedure used at headquarters in reporting the progress of the enemy 
whilst a raid was actually being carried out—a procedure subse- 
quently known as “‘ Splash’s Litany,” in deference to the distin- 
guished commander of the entire A.A. defences of London. No 
one reading these pages can fail to be impressed by the efficiency of 
the complicated machinery necessary to counter the attacks of the 
enemy—complications and difficulties of which the citizens of London 
were totally unaware at the time. 

The author deals at some length with the Zeppelin raid of the 
19th of October, 1917, the raid which ended in complete disaster for 
the enemy and sounded the doom of the airship as a major air 
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weapon. Weare told that it was obviously the intention of the enemy 
to assemble his fleet in the neighbourhood of Watford and then to 
float down wind over London. We cannot, however, agree with the 
author in his review of this particular raid. It is now known that 
when over Watford the enemy’s fleet was absolutely and completely 
lost. Having already drifted over some eight different counties, 
the enemy was ignorant of his whereabouts to the extent of some 
seventy miles and was at the mercy of a wind rapidly freshening to 
gale force. We agree with Colonel Rawlinson that London was in 
terrible danger that night, but only if it occurred to the hostile com- 
manders to release their bombs at a psychological moment—a moment 
which they were not in a position to judge and which was thus 
dependent on chance. One bomb fell in Piccadilly Circus. Had 
the Zeppelin commanders decided to jettison all their bombs at that 
moment there would indeed have been a disaster which the 
imagination hesitates to visualize. 

The enemy failed to locate not only London but also his own 
position, and drifted south-east at the dictate of the gale. Only one 
ship (L.41) of the original eleven reached Germany in safety, though 
another (L.54) actually crossed the German frontier but returned 
in ignorance of its whereabouts. To enumerate the story of the 
entire disaster would occupy space which we are unable to devote 
to it. 

In February, 1918, Colonel Rawlinson severed his connection 
with the A.A. defences of London, taking with him the well-merited 
satisfaction of knowing that he had played no small part in the 
protection of his country. 

In conclusion the author emphasizes the necessity for meeting 
air attack in the air. With this we heartily agree, though we con- 
sider that A.A. guns and searchlights are necessary ancillaries to the 
proper employment of aircraft. The former to break up the enemy’s 
formations and to create general moral effect, the latter to enable 
the aeroplane to operate against the enemy by night. We would go 
further, however, and state that, not only must air attack be met in 
the air, but that the real counter to air attack lies not in the defensive 
employment of fighting aircraft, but rather in the prosecution of a 
vigorous bombing offensive in the enemy’s territory. Defensive 
Measures are necessary in order to meet the legitimate demands of 
the public for protection and in order to destroy the offensive spirit 
of the enemy, but only by the relentless air offensive can the enemy 
be compelled to abandon his attacks. 

We consider that Col. Rawlinson’s work is not only an instructive 
and interesting book, but it contains within itself the germs of greater 
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possibilities—namely, it may awaken the people of this country, 
and of London in particular, to those dangers which confront them 
and of which they are almost totally ignorant. 


Neill’s Blue Caps. Vol. I. 1639-1826. Crown and Company. 
Vol. II. 1911-22. By Colonel H.C. Wytiy,C.B. Aldershot : 
Gale and Polden. 


These two volumes, the one dealing with the early days of the 
1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the other with the closing stages in the 
career of the 2nd Battalion of that Regiment, written by the same 
author and identical in shape and get-up, are companion volumes to 
one reviewed in the October number of the Army Quarterly. In 
that volume Colonel Wylly told the story of the doings of the rst 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers in the war of 1914-1918, and of the disband- 
ment of that Battalion along with the other units of the Army drawn 
from Southern Ireland. ‘‘ Crown and Company ”’ contains the same 
account of the final scene in the story of the Dublins, the handing 
over of the Colours of the Southern Irish regiments to the King at 
Windsor, together with the same appendices giving the honours and 
rewards, officer casualties, battle-honours earned and other informa- 
tion common to the two Battalions. It may fairly be considered 
along with Volume I. of ‘ Neill’s Blue Caps,” even if it does not 
relate to the same battalion. 

In the first of these two volumes Colonel Wylly has a long period 
to cover, part of which is specially familiar to him as the biographer 
of Coote, under whom the Madras Europeans achieved some of their 
finest exploits. A note on the title-page acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the earlier accounts of the Regiment written by Brgadier- 
General Neill and Colonels Bird and Harcourt, and to the notes 
collected by the late Major Dole, but it is clear that he has also 
drawn on such other recent works as Foster’s “‘ English Factories, 
1644-1645 ” and “‘ Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras,” not to mention 
standard authorities like Orme, and has done some work on un- 
published sources like the Orme MSS. The result is that he has 
given an authoritative and readable account of the doings of the 
Madras Europeans in the wars against the French, when they had 
Clive and Stringer Lawrence to lead them, against Mysore under 
Joseph Smith, Fullarton and Coote, in the Mahratta War of 1817- 
1819, and in the first Burmese War. He deals with some very 
famous and familiar things, Plassey, Clive’s defence of Arcot and 
Coote’s victory at Wandewash, but he is mainly concerned with 
actions which are far less widely known, though in them the Madras 
Europeans did fully as good service. Indeed, they had performed 
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their most vital services when they had borne the brunt of the struggle 
against Dupleix before the arrival at Madras of the 39th Foot, the 
first King’s regiment to serve there. 

The claim implied in the dates “‘ 1639-1826,” which would make 
out the rst Royal Dublin Fusiliers to have been the senior regiment 
in the British service, is one which cannot be pressed very far. 
Colonel Wylly shows indeed that from the foundation of the British 
settlement at Madras troops of sorts were continuously maintained 
there as a garrison, for Madras was the first British territorial acqui- 
sition in India. However, these troops were a mixture of British, 
of so-called ‘‘ Portuguese,” known as topasses, and mainly half- 
castes, of negroes from Africa and of Indians, and it is to Lawrence’s 
organization of the British companies as a battalion that the con- 
tinuous existence of the Madras European Regiment may be traced. 
The variations in its organization were bewildering. In 1758 it 
seems to have been first organized as two battalions, in 1763 in three, 
these became two regiments of two battalions in 1770, four separate 
regiments in 1788, one regiment of four battalions in 1786, two 
single battalion regiments in 1796, one regiment in 1798, and were 
formed into two separate regiments in 1824. These were amalga- 
mated again in 1829 to be finally separated in 1840, the 2nd Madras 
Europeans of that date becoming the ro5th Foot when the Company’s 
troops were taken over by the Crown. It was a pity that the 2nd 
Madras Europeans were not regarded, as they not unreasonably 
might have been, as entitled to the honours of the present Regiment, 
as in that case some of the most interesting and individual of battle 
honours might still figure on British Colours. 

Colonel Wylly has done his work quite well. The pedantic 
may wish he had given a bibliography, most of his readers will wish 
that there had been some maps and plans and that the one map 
provided had not omitted the majority of the places mentioned in 
the text and had spelt the names the same way. Others, too, may 
wish that he had said rather more of the methods by which the 
Regiment was recruited and kept up. These were often rather 
dubious, enlistment of French deserters and prisoners was common 
and led to some “ regrettable incidents,” and on one occasion a 
couple of companies of Swiss were recruited for the Regiment, many 
of whom were in the detachment which represented it at Plassey. 
But he has told his story clearly and succinctly. 


Of ‘‘ Crown and Company ” the same general remarks may be 
made as of the 1914-1918 volume of “ Neill’s Blue Caps.” The 
maps and illustrations seem to lack special appropriateness to the 
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particular story they should illustrate. Rather less in the way of 
quotations from unauthoritative works like those of Messrs. Buchan 
and Conan Doyle, rather more of personal narratives of officers and 
men, would have added to the value of the book. For the gas attack 
on the 24th of May, in which the ‘‘ Old Toughs” were practically 
wiped out, such accounts have been forthcoming and are of great 
interest and value ; but it is surprising to find that no more use has 
been made of that excellent article in Blackwood’s ‘‘ Through the 
German Lines,” which gave so vivid a description of the adventures 
of the little party led by two Dublin officers, Captains Clarke and 
Trigona, and mainly composed of Dublins, which escaped from the 
German clutches after Le Cateau. A regimental or battalion history 
of the war of 1914-1918 should contribute to the general story of that 
war details not to be found in larger histories, and should bring to light 
minor episodes and phases of the war often of considerable interest 
and even containing valuable lessons. From this point of view the 
volume under review is rather disappointing. The 2nd Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers had a varied career and were constantly engaged. 
They were with the Fourth Division for over two years ; were trans- 
ferred to the Sixteenth just at the end of the Somme, after some 
heavy fighting round Le Transloy ; served with the Sixteenth till that 
Division was reduced to cadres in Apmil, 1918; were reconstituted by 
absorbing their 7th Battalion, just back from Palestine and so full of 
malaria that the Battalion had to spend most of the summer out of the 
line, though it returned to the fighting to play an important part in 
the closing stages of the war, being then in the reconstituted Fifteenth 
Division. Colonel Wylly gives a fair account of all this, but his 
narrative isa little mechanical and colourless. Probably this is largely 
due to the difficulty of collecting information from the few survivors 
of a battalion which was so often wiped out, but it is none the less 
regrettable. 


The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry Chronicle. 
Vol. XXIX. 1921. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


A regimental magazine or annual does not in the ordinary way 
call for extensive notice even in a military periodical, not even when 
that annual is of the high standard of that produced by the Regiment 
which incorporates the old 43rd and 52nd. But the 1921 volume 
has two features of more general interest: first, the retirement 
from the editorship of Colonel A. F. Mockler Ferryman, whose 
Services in that capacity have been noteworthy even outside his own 
Regiment : it is not too much to say that the standard to which he 
has raised the Chronicle is a model for other units...Secondly, 
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Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, who succeeds him as Editor, has contributed 
to this number a couple of valuable articles, one on “ Sir John Moore 
and the Defence of Kent and Sussex,’ the other on “ Sir John 
Moore’s System of Training,” which should appeal to all soldiers. 
Colonel Fuller writes with enthusiasm of the “ greatest Colonel ” 
of the Regiment. If he would expand his article into a short life of 
Moore laying special stress on his work as a trainer and teacher, he 
would fill a real gap in military literature. 


The Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. Vol. II. The Green- 
jacket. By Lieut.-Colonel Lewis BuTLer. London: John 
Murray & Co. 

The period covered by this new volume of Colonel Butler’s 
valuable contribution to regimental history extends from the forma- 
tion of the 5th Battalion of the Sixtieth in 1798 to 1830, when the 
Regiment was honoured by having its title changed from ‘‘ The 
Duke of York’s Rifle Corps ” to the designation of “‘ The King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps,” under which it has since added so greatly to its 
honours and reputation. As the sub-title, “the Greenjacket,” 
implies the volume is mainly concerned with the development of the 
Light Infantry spirit and traditions and with the adaptation to 
European warfare of the maxims and principles of its first commander, 
Henri Bonquet, which had indeed bestowed on the Sixtieth from its 
earliest days a distinctive character over and above its origin as a 
Colonial corps. The volume closes with the end of two of the 
original features which had characterized the Sixtieth: in 1824 it was 
placed on the same footing as other regiments of the Line, and was 
henceforward recruited from British subjects only, at the same time 
it shed its title of ‘‘ The Royal American Regiment,” and was termed 
“The Duke of York’s Rifle Corps,” the 2nd Battalion becoming 
what the rst had been since it had incorporated the remnants of the 
5th, the Peninsular battalion, a Rifle Corps as regards both training 
and equipment. 

It is the adventures and achievements of this sth Battalion that 
occupy most of this volume. It had been originally raised in 1798 
as a Rifle Corps out of three of the foreign units then in the British 
service, the Chasseurs and Fusiliers of the Prince of Lowenstein, a 
Wurtemburg princeling, and the mixed unit of Chasseurs 4 pied and 
Mounted Riflemen just raised by Baron Carl von Hompesch, a 
Bavarian nobleman. There has long existed some confusion about 
this origin, but Colonel Butler has made the matter clearer. Two 
units were simultaneously formed, that drawn from Lowenstein’s 
regiments at Barbadoes, that drawn from Hompesch’s in the Isle of 
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Wight. The latter was commanded by a really remarkable man, 
Baron Francis de Rothenburg, the author of a manual of “‘ Regula- 
tions for the exercise of Riflemen and Light Infantry ’’ which was 
adopted by Sir John Moore as the text-book on which he trained the 
Light Division, so that de Rothenburg may claim to have laid the 
foundations of the British infantry tactics of 1914. Whether these 
two units were originally intended to be amalgamated or whether it 
was a mere mistake that they were both designated the 5th Battalion 
of the 60th Regiment cannot be ascertained, but after de Rothenburg’s 
detachment had done good service in suppressing the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798, serving under Moore himself, they were amalgamated. 
They were at Martinique early in 1799, and, after helping to capture 
Surinam, the Battalion returned to Europe in 1805, and so came in 
for that share in the Peninsular campaigns which has left its mark on 
the regimental traditions. 

Professor Oman some time ago brought out the importance 
in Wellington’s tactical system of the light companies of the 
infantry battalions. To increase the proportion of Light Infantry 
in each brigade the Duke distributed the 5th Sixtieth and another 
foreign light infantry unit by companies between different brigades, 
only three companies remaining with the headquarters of the sth 
Sixtieth in Picton’s Third Division. This makes it impossible to 
tell the story of the Battalion’s services in the Peninsula without 
narrating the story of the whole war, for apart from Corunna and 
Barossa there was hardly a single action in which the Battalion was 
not engaged. ‘This perhaps increases the difficulty of the narrator’s 
task, though in the Peninsula Colonel Butler is on ground thoroughly 
familiar to him, but it accounts for the Battalion having had the 
unique distinction of taking part in both the almost simultaneous 
battles of Fuentes d’Onoro and Albuera. One might have hoped 
that Colonel Butler would have been able to throw some light on 
Wellington’s use of Light Infantry from narratives and diaries of the 
5th Battalion. Unluckily, as he explains in his Preface, few, if any, of 
Its officers seem to have left any records of their experiences, at any 
rate, there is next to nothing accessible. This is no doubt partly 
due to the Battalion having been originally formed of foreigners, and 
having continued down to the end of the Peninsula to be in large 
but decreasing measure a foreign corps. At Roliga, only nine out 
of its twenty-one officers present were British, but by Toulouse the 
proportion had risen to two British to one foreign, while, though 
Colonel Butler seems to have overlooked the point, by the end of the 
Peninsular campaigns a fair proportion of the rank and file were 
British. 
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Apart from the exploits of the 5th Battalion, the volume has little 
fighting to narrate. Its predecessor, published in 1913, took the 
story of the four senior battalions and of a sixth, raised in 1799, 
down to 1815, and though in 1813 the Sixtieth raised a 7th Battalion 
from prisoners of war at Guernsey, and an 8th, by taking over a 
provisional battalion which had been formed at Cadiz, and was 
variously known as “‘ The Battalion of Foreign Deserters ” and “‘ The 
Battalion of Foreign Recruits,” the latter saw no fighting, and the 
former was only engaged in some minor but successful operations 
in Maine in the American War of 1812-1814. With the conclusion 
of peace six of the eight battalions of the Sixtieth disappeared. ‘The 
5th Battalion was broken up in July, 1818, but sent to the 2nd, then 
at Quebec, such a large draft that there were some grounds for the 
5th’s claim that it had absorbed the 2nd, and it is noticeable that 
when on the disbandment in 1819 of the original rst Battalion, that 
raised by Bouquet, the 2nd was re-numbered rst, the battalion was 
sometimes spoken of officially as “‘ the rst—late 5th—Battalion.”’ 
Certainly the traditions of the 5th as a Light Infantry Corps were 
retained by the rst Battalion, and in due course were adopted by the 
whole Regiment. 

Colonel Butler has thrown much light on the services of several 
officers of distinction. Of de Rothenburg mention has been made, 
but Craufurd, of the Light Division, Moore himself, Colin Campbell 
and Keane, who took Ghuznee, were all at one time and another in 
the Regiment, and it had others of great interest if not perhaps so 
well known. He has cleared up not a few obscure points and has 
collected a lot of valuable information. He might perhaps have said 
a little more about the recruiting of the Regiment in the course of the 
Napoleonic wars, and one is a little surprised to find the British 
Government accused of an unqualified breach of faith over Malta in 
1803 (p. 31), and to have the old story of Pitt’s gold having hired the 
European nations to fight Napoleon in 1805 trotted out again (p. 33). 
‘These are long-exploded myths, and the statement (p. 20) that the 
retreat of the British from the Netherlands in 1795 was secured by a 
convention seems to arise from a confusion with the Convention of 
Alkmaar in 1799. But minor blemishes like these do not detract 
much from the value of the volume as a whole, and it is to be hoped 
a third will follow it at a shorter interval than has separated Volume II. 
from its predecessor. 
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The National Review, October, 1923. ‘“‘ Our Changed Conditions 
of Defence,” by H. W. Wilson. 


In this article the risks from long-range artillery and attack by 
aircraft in a future war are described. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, October, 1923. “ The Under- 
Pensioned Officer,” by Col. Sir Arthur Holbrook, M.P. 


The writer discusses the treatment, in respect of pension, of 
soldiers ‘‘ who had completed twenty-one years and were drawing a 
pension according to warrant or non-commissioned rank held on 
completion of pensioned service before or during the war,” and were 
granted temporary commissioned rank. A letter embodying the 
War Office view is included and criticized. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, November, 1923. (1) ‘‘ National 
Service,” by the Right Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 

This article contains a history of the National Service League, 
and a plea to revive its work if only from an educational standpoint. 

(2) ‘‘ America’s Air Defence,” by Ira Bennett. 

The writer points out the comparative neglect of air importance by 
the United States Government, and the absence of a separate Air 
Department. Some interesting manceuvres are described, in which 
the air forces sank two obsolete battleships off Cape Hatteras. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1923. ‘“‘ Churchillian Strategy,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel C. 4 Court Repington. 


A vigorous criticism of the ‘‘ Easterners” and the “ politico- 
strategic flank attack. 


The Cornhill Magazine, December, 1923. ‘‘ Ferozeshah: An 


Anniversary Study,” by Major-General Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, December, 1923. (1) ‘* Aeschylus 
and the World-War, 1914-18,” by Hugh Macnaghten. 


“. » « there was a curious similarity in the two world contests.”’ 


(2) “ Wounded,” by Captain R. R. Oakley, M.C. 
An incident after Cambrai, well-told by a cavalry officer. 
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